i 


No  Reader  Likes  a  Poorly  Folded  Newspaper! 


SCOTT  “Extra  Hi-speed”  Folders  assure  neat* 
ly  folded  newspapers.  The  only  folder  built 
with  a  3  to  2  ratio,  i.e.,  a  three-surface  fold¬ 
ing  cylinder  with  patented  expansion  bands 
and  co-acting  two-surface  cutting  cylinders. 
“Straight”  or  “collect”,  book  form  or  sec¬ 
tional,  makes  possible  the  successful  handling 
of  all  newspapers  from  a  4-page  tabloid  to  a 
96-page  full  size  newspaper.  No  other  folder 
has  this  wide  range  capacity. 

SCOTT  Folders  start  with  the  units  without 
lost  motion  to  break  webs.  The  number  of 
pages  being  printed  does  not  restrict  the  speed 


of  the  folders.  When  you  use  a  SCOTT  3  to  2 
ratio  folder,  the  inside  section  of  a  collated 
newspaper  does  not  protrude  beyond  the  out¬ 
side  section.  All  other  folders  are  2  to  1  ratio 
and  cut  the  outside  section  shorter,  causing 
poorly  folded  newspapers. 

The  features  of  SCOTT  Folders  assure  the 
publishers,  equipped  with  SCOTT  Presses, 
the  greatest  performance  in  delivering  a  well 
printed  and  neatly  folded  newspaper. 

Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 
new  plant  .  .  .  Consult  SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 
most  versatile  newspaper  press  equipment 
ever  developed.  We  invite  your  inquiries. 


Buy  with  Confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


No.  8  in  a  scries  of  Rare  Creatures: 


THE  HIGH-LEVEL  SQUINT 

thinks  he  knows  the  forest — but  has  never  met  a  tree 


The  Squint  is  an  advertising  executive  who  prefers  to 
float  above  the  rough-and-tumble  of  selling. 

He  thinks  he  gets  the  “big  view”  by  closing  his  eyes  to 
details. 

And  his  favorite  art  is  a  silhouette  —  because  it  has  no 
highlights  and  shadows. 

He  thinks  of  the  nation  as  a  one-color  map  —  where 
towns  and  people  and  needs  are  gratifyingly  all  alike. 

And  he  advertises  accordingly. 

Fortunately  the  Squint  is  a  rare  creature.  Most  ad-men 
adapt  their  advertising  to  meet  the  problems  of  sales  — 
and  sales  problems  vary. 


They  know  that  one  town  may  buy  twice  as  many 
girdles  or  puddings  or  toothpaste  as  another  town  —  even 
though  incomes  arc  equal . . . 

because  regions  are  different, 
tastes  are  different,  and 
people  are  different.' 

So  most  advertisers  concentrate  their  advertising  in 
areas  that  pay  —  instead  of  spending  loftily  in  across-the- 
board  campaigns. 

Their  “national”  advertising  starts  at  the  local  level  — 
in  newspapers! 

AH  business  is  local . . .  and  so  are  all  neuspapers! 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  published  by . . . 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
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study  the 

BEST  MARKETS,  U.  S.  A. 

you-H  s..  .h.  power  o.  Newpoper. 

in  Action  ^ 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Hub  of  the  Great  Empire  State 

CROSSROADS  OF  THE  EAST— 


11 


where  the  New  THRUWAY 


(New  York— Buffalo) 
meets  ROUTE  1 1  (Canada— New  Orleans) 

Syracuse  is  the  natural  geo^aphic  hub  of  the  nation’s 
grreatest  state  .  .  .  the  seething  center  of  a  vast  net¬ 
work  of  highway,  skyway,  rail,  and  water  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution  facilities  .  .  .  serving  a  vast 
region  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  farmers,  re¬ 
tailers,  and  consumers  ...  a  great  test  market  .  .  . 
a  greatest  market,  U.  S.  A. 

COMPLETE  Market  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST 

Traffic  is  as  vital  to  media  as  it  is  to  sales,  and  in 
Central  New  York  more  and  more  advertisers  choose 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  .  .  .  because  Syracuse 
Newspapers  circulation  (the  greatest  ever)  offers  the 
most  complete  coverage  of  the  market  .  .  .  the  great¬ 
est  traffic. 


^lAJliat  Our  headers  ^Sai 


Newhouse  Newspapers 
SERVE  and  SELL! 


U.P. ;  INS. ;  Bureau  of  Advertisins:  A.N.P.A. ; 
A.S.N.E. :  N.A.E.A. ;  Wirephoto.  Media 


A  Good  Magician 

To  THE  Editor:  If  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  Carl  Charske  (Aug. 
28),  can  hire  two  “damned 
good  reporters”  for  $91.50,  he 
is  not  only  reporter,  editor, 
public  relations  man  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  he  is  also  a  damned 
good  magician.  Why’s  he  so 
modest  ? 

Frank  R.  Ford 

Editor, 

.Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  News 


The  Record  Speaks 

To  THE  Editor:  May  we 
suggest  ( regarding  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  Sheppard  case) 
that  you  assign  someone  to 
“look  at  the  record?”  It  speaks 
for  itself.  We’ll  “rest”  there. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer 

Editor, 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 


Likes  and  Dislikes 

To  THE  Editor:  My  heartiest 
congratulations  on  the  new 
“new  look”  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  publication  rises 
in  my  estimation  50%  by 
using  this  clear  Bodoni  type. 
It  is  good  for  old  eyes  and  it  is 
good  for  anyone  who  has  a 
sense  of  beauty.  I  think  you 
have  added  greatly  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  all  your  readers. 

Dwight  Marvin 

Editor, 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Record. 


Congratulations  are  in  order 
on  the  new  format.  The  whole 
thing,  headings  and  text,  looks 
very  clean  and  is  easy  on  the 
eyes.  The  contents  are  excel¬ 
lent,  as  usual. 

D.  Kimpton  Rogers 
Reuters,  Ltd. 

New  York. 


What  have  you  done  with 
your  typography?  I  hope  this 
week’s  issue  is  simply  some 
form  of  summer  aberration.  1 
liked  the  old  style  swell. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer 
Managing  Editor, 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 


AUMKMESS 

BLOCALi 


74e  SYRACUSE 

'j  HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

'  HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


of  change  that  gives  pleasure 
to  and  through  the  eye.  I 
Andrew  H.  Lyon 
Managing  Editor, 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

*  *  « 

I  was  not  pleased  with  the 
change  when  I  first  ran  through 
the  issue.  But  I  paged  through 
it  twice  again  and  then  decided 
that  I  liked  it  after  all. 

Maxwell  Fox 
Advertising  Council, 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

Your  publication  looks  bet¬ 
ter,  smarter  and  is  easy  on  the 
eye,  alright. 

Dan  S.  Blumenthai 
David  O.  Alber  Associates, 
New  York. 

*  «  « 

The  new  type  faces  and  the 
more  “open”  look  of  the  new- 
dress  look  excellent.  I  was 
aware  of  it  even  before  I  saw 
the  box  on  the  first  page  (since 
I  always  start  from  the  back 
of  the  book). 

Ted  Kellogg 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


Your  change  of  type  is  a  type 


^Lort  OaLi 


Headlines: 

Bowe-Legg  Nuptials  Held.- 
Nitro  (W.  Va.)  Kanawha  Val 
ley  Leader. 

• 

Father  May  Have  Children, 
Is  View. — Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star. 

• 

Gary  Civic  Body  Is  Asked  to 
Probe  Crime  By  State  Prosecu¬ 
tor. — Hartford  City  (Ind.) 
News-Times. 

• 

Nurses’  Pure  Looted  At 
Hospital. — Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post-Herald. 

• 

Salesman’s  Wife  To  Be  Dis¬ 
cussed. —  Houston  (Texas) 
Press. 

• 

Radio-Controlled  Keg  Not 
Only  Brings  Brew  Right  to 
Your  Choir  But  Pours  It  Foi 
You. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 


Vol.  87,  No.  38,  September  II,  1954.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  b 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  Editor  t 


N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  N, 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  State*  aM 
possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

if  you  want  to  stay  up 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  teikes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 

g/SUN-TIMES 

211  W.  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


lEPIESENTED  lYt  SAWYEI-f EI6US0N.WUKEI  (0.,  IDS  ANGELES,  SAN  EIANCISCO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETIOIT,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTEI  CO..  MIAMI  lEACH 
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'  '^^eg  your  sales  volume 
higher  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


The  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  commands  the 
respect  and  retains  the  loyalty  of  its  readers  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fairness  and  accuracy  in  world  reporting  but 
also  because  of  the  reliability  of  its  advertising. 

The  MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetration  that  gets 
underneath  the  surface  interest  of  its  readers— right  into 
where  the  sales  action  starts.  The  addition  of  this  great 
newspaper  to  a  media  list  has  often  made  it  possible  for 
a  sales  manager  to  peg  his  year’s  sales  volume  substan¬ 
tially  higher,  and  achieve  it. 


MONITOR  readers  ask  by  name  for  branded  merchan¬ 
dise  they  have  seen  advertised  in  the  MONITOR.  For  this 
reason,  both  retail  establishments  and  manufacturers  are 
constantly  praising  the  extraordinary  pulling  power  of 
this  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium.  Then,  too,  the 
"spendable  income”  — money  available  for  constructive 
spending  — is  decidedly  above  average  in  a  MONITOR 
family. 


Peg  your  sales  volume  higher  by  backing  it  with  a 
planned  program  of  MONITOR  advertising  —  tailor-made 
to  your  needs. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION.  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  have  used  the  Monitor  for  fifteen  years, 

and  we  are  going  to  keep  on  using  it  because  it  offers  the  most 
responsive  of  all  markets;  also  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
highest  quality  single  market  among  all  the  publications  we  use.  ” 


Christian 
Science 
Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


An  fnf^rna^ionttt  Dotfy 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES;  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House: 
163  /4  Strand 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  0.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 


\^lippin^5  s^oCi 


^  it  if 


umn 


Scene  Today 


^DiTOH  AHTHUH  V.  BURROWES,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press,  devoted  big 
entire  "Timely  Observations"  column  recently  to  the  theme  that  "motioo 
pictures  are  coming  back  into  their  own."  He  quoted  the  entire  list 
oi  new  screen  offerings  for  Fall  from  nine  poges  of  advertising  carried 
in  E  &  P  Aug.  21  by  COMPO  and  eight  different  producers.  And  St.  loe 
movie  houses  sent  copies  oi  the  paper  to  all  the  companies  that  adver¬ 
tised  in  E  &  P.  ...  A  battering  ram  had  to  be  used  to  knock  down  a 
sturdy  oak  door  whose  lock  stuck  and  trapped  correspondents  oi  San 
Francisco's  four  major  newspapers  in  the  City  Hall's  fourth  floor  preei 
room  for  two  hours.  .  .  .  The  City  Council  oi  Montreal  has  named  a  street 
in  honor  oi  Fleury  Mesplet.  who  founded  the  Montreal  Gazette  in  1778 
and  another  in  memory  oi  Oliver  Asselin.  an  editor-in-chief  of  the  old 
daily  Le  Canada.  ...  It  isn't  often  that  a  newspaperman  discovers  in 
a  news  story  that  he  is  eligible  to  share  in  a  SIO.OOO  inheritance,  but 
it  happened  to  R.  E.  (Fleet)  Williams.  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  .  .  .  And  Doug  Brookshire,  reporter  for  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen,  obtained  iruide  info  that  a  gasoline  war  was  ending  and  prkw 
would  rise.  He  rushed  out  to  get  his  automobile  tank  filled,  but  picked 
the  first  station  to  boost  prices. 


— Clifton  Daniel,  who  has  covered  Great 
Britain,  the  Middle  East  and  Germany,  has  gone 
to  Moscow  as  the  New  York  Times  correspondent. 
He  interrupted  a  21-year  newspaper  career  this 
Summer  to  go  back  to  school  and  has  finished  an 
intensive  course  in  Russian  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  "After  a  couple  of  weeks.  Teacher  told 
me  that  I  spoke  Russian  like  a  peasant  with  a 
mouthful  of  rocks,"  reported  Pupil  Daniel.  "I 
have  not  written  anything  for  the  paper  since 
March,  when  I  came  home  on  leave.  Oddly,  I  have 
no  sense  of  loss.  Whether  my  sabbatical  and  my 
study  at  Columbia  will  pay  off  remains  to  be 
seen. " 


— To  Ward  Morehouse,  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  "Broadway 
After  Dark"  columnist;  An  owl-like  framed  photo  of  you  now  hangs  over 
the  Clipper's  desk,  a  constant  and  consistent  inspiration.  Congratulations 
upon  your  new  additional  assignment;  drama  reviewing  for  NANA.  .  . . 
Another  former  associate  on  the  New  York  Sun,  Delos  Lovelace,  who  is 
writing  a  sequel  to  his  popular  "Journey  to  Jerusalem"  at  his  new  home 
in  Claremont,  Calif.,  was  here  a  few  days  and  20  Sunmen  gave  him 
a  dinner  at  Lottie  Pierce's  famous  Southern  restaurant,  the  Dogwood 
Room.  .  .  .  Milton  Miller  has  quit  as  editor  of  Frontpage,  publicatioo 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  after  five  years,  to  devote  more 
time  to  sports  writing  and  editing  and  as  press  consultant  to  labor 
organizations.  Milt  was  once  a  high  school  correspondent  for  the  old 
New  York  World,  sports  reporter  for  the  Bronx  Home  News  and  spoiti 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record. 


— Even  the  wire  can  talk  back  once  in  a  while,  Murray 
Powers,  managing  editor,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  points 
I  out.  When  the  second  lead  on  a  Toledo  murder  story  moved  oa 
i  the  AP  Ohio  ‘‘big  cities”  wire,  this  exchange  followed: 

DO  (Toledo) 

RE  S92  EARLY  STORY  SAID  “PIGEON- 
CHESTED”  NOW  “SUNKEN  CHESTED”.  HOW 
PLS? 

CO  (COLUMBUS) 

CO 

CHEST  SANK  SINCE  ARREST. 

DO 


.  .  .  One  of  the  first  copie.s  of  Frank  Yerby’s  “Bride  of 
Liberty,”  which  was  pnblislied  Sejit.  9  by  Doiibleday 
in  a  new  series  called  Cavalcade  Books  for  younger  readers, 
was  sent  to  Bill  Steven  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  who 
turned  it  over  to  his  10-year-old  daughter,  Cindy.  Her 
report  is  one  of  the  year’s  mast  trenchent  book  reviews: 
“I  just  love  this  book.  It  is  so  exciting  that  you  just  can’t 
tell  what’s  going  to  happen  next.” 
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Anyone  you  know? 

Someone  in  your  community — perhaps  someone  you  know 
or  love — may  be  Night’s  next  victim  ...  it  could  even  be 
you.  Most  street  crimes  and  traffic  deaths  happen  at  night, 
for  people  can'' I  see  in  the  dark! 

Twisted  bodies,  ruined  lives  and  broken  hearts  are  a 
terrible  price  to  pay  for  poor  street  lighting.  Safe  lighting 
reduces  night  crime  and  night  traffic  deaths,  increases 
night  business,  and  builds  civic  pride  and  community 
prestige.  Old,  unsafe  lighting  systems  give  less  light  per 
dollar  spent,  and  cost  more  to  maintain.  Night  crime  and 


accidents  mean  extra  police  work,  paid  for  with  tax  money. 

So  a  community  pays  for  safe  lighting  whether  the 
community  has  it  or  not. 

Safe  street  lighting  gives  people  priceless  protection, 
and  costs  only  a  few  dollars  per  year,  depending  on  local 
needs.  .Make  sure  your  streets  are  safely  lighted. 

Your  newspaper,  informing  and  inspiring  civic-minded 
groups,  can  win  safe  lighting  for  your  community.  Your 
electric  company  will  help. 

Fight  the  dangers  of  darkness  with  light!  Write  today 
for  FREE  Booklet  No.  7  and  aids  to  action. 


National  Street  And  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 

DEPT.  N  •  1*10  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  way  the  world  is  going,  shrinking  every  day  into  a  smaller 
neighborhood,  that’s  how  we  may  one  day  sing  “The  Sidewalks  of 
New  York.”  It’s  how  Emanuel  R.  Freedman  already  sings  it.  He’s  foreign 
news  editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 


To  Manny  Freedman,  cool  and  calm,  the  world  is  no  bigger  than  a 
baseball.  He  can  hold  it  in  his  hand  and  cover  every  area  where 
anything  important  to  you  is  happening.  Indeed,  he  does  this  every  day 
through  a  network  of  correspondents  matched  by  no  other  publication. 

A  product  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  Manny  Freedman  first  drew 
attention  to  his  superior  abilities  by  winning  a  number  of  national 
contests  as  editor  of  his  high  school  weekly.  At  Columbia,  whence  he 
emerged  in  1932,  he  helped  edit  the  daily  Spectator,  served  briefly  as 
assistant  journalism  instructor,  won  a  Pulitzer  traveling  scholarship. 

Back  from  a  year  of  observation  in  Europe,  he  joined  the  foreign 
desk  of  The  New  York  Times  in  1934,  became  assistant  to  the  foreign 
editor  in  1939.  For  three  wartime  years,  he  served  in  Washington 
as  assistant  chief  of  OWI’s  foreign  news  bureau.  For  three  years, 
1945-48,  he  was  news  editor  of  The  Times  London  Bureau. 

As  foreign  news  editor,  since  1948,  Manny  Freedman  inspires  and 
directs  more  than  50  staff  correspondents  strategically  placed  and 
constantly  traveling  all  over  the  world,  and  double  that  many  part-time 
correspondents.  They  comprise  the  largest  foreign  staff  of  any 
publication,  produce  the  most  comprehensive  world  report  published. 

There  are  dozens  of  news  specialists  like  Manny  Freedman  on 
The  New  York  Times  staff.  They  work  as  a  team,  producing  each  day 
a  newspaper  that  is  unrivaled  for  being  alert,  vigorous,  alive, 
interesting  and  informing.  They  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers 
get  more  out  of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 
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Flynn  Asks  Schools  Weigh 
Guild  Trend  to  Mediocrity 

Questions  of  Press  Integrity 
And  Responsibility  Are  Raised 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Journalism  educators  should 
evaluate  the  influence  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  on 
editorial  integrity  and  advise 
their  students  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  F.  M.  Flynn,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Xew  York  News,  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  on  the  last  day  of  its 
convention  here  Sept.  2. 

The  Guild,  he  charged,  advo¬ 
cates  a  program  and  policies 
which  inevitably  will  result  in 
newspaper  mediocrity.  “Over  a 
period  of  time,”  he  told  the 
journalism  teachers,  “the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  very  best  (news¬ 
paper)  organizations  is  certain 
to  suffer  from  the  natural  in¬ 
evitable  leveling  process  of 
unionism.” 

Pointing  out  that  present-day 
editorial  unionism  is  considered 
taboo  as  a  topic  by  many  news¬ 
paper  executives  when  talking 
before  an  open  forum  Mr.  Fljmn 
said,  “I  think  it  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  openly,  and  considered 
seriously  by  those  in  your  work. 

Teachers’  Responsibility 

“You  are  the  primary  cus¬ 
todians  of  the  values  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession,”  he  asserted.  “It  is 
through  you  that  our  youth  first 
comes  to  know  the  traditions  of 
our  free  press.  It  is  through 
your  guidance  that  the  journal¬ 
ists  of  tomorrow  will  learn  the 
individual  standards  which  have 
traditionally  defined  journalism 
as  more  of  a  profession  than  a 
trade.  ...  As  teachers  you  will 
agree  that  your  responsibility  is 
much  more  than  the  mere  prop¬ 
agation  of  technical  skills.” 

The  Guild,  charged  Mr.  Flynn, 
is  interfering  with  what  he 
termed  “one  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  functions  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  development  of  new 
employes  (most  of  them  college 


graduates  who  hire  on  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  ambition)  into 
competent,  responsible  staff  reg¬ 
ulars.”  An  effective  promotion 
and  training  program  “was  first 
impeded  and  then  virtually 
stopped  by  conditions  imposed 
by  the  newspaper  guild,”  he 
said. 

Naive  Unionists 
“Slowly  but  surely  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  are  being  worn  down,  and 
ridiculed  as  being  economically 
unnecessary,”  declared  Mr. 
Flynn.  “Editorial  workers  are 
often  naive  about  union  matters. 


They  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  work  they  are  doing 
and  are  willing  to  let  their  com¬ 
mercial  co-workers  carry  the 
ball. 

“In  New  York  at  the  present 
time  only  one  of  the  seven 
major  newspapers  has  an  edi¬ 
torial  employe  for  a  Guild  union 
Chairman.  .  .  .  Joining  the  union, 
to  them,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  acceptance  of  another  con¬ 
dition  of  employment.  No  par¬ 
ticular  thought  is  given  as  to 
what  may  be  involved  and  as 
time  goes  on  the  tendency  is  to 
accept  the  standards  of  the 
union,  whether  or  not  they  are 
entirely  consistent  with  the 
values  they  had  when  they  came 
to  the  paper.” 

Too  often,  said  Mr.  Flynn, 
new  employes  undergo  a  meta¬ 


morphosis  as  to  the  placement 
of  their  loyalties.  “Management 
changes  from  something  you 
work  for  and  are  loyal  to,  to  the 
antagonist  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bargaining  table.  .  .  .  The 
natural  pride  in  the  paper  one 
represents  changes  to  a  sense 
of  division  of  interests.  ...  A 
cold,  dull  management-worker 
relationship  then  begins  to  de¬ 
velop.” 

A  Better  Solution 

Stating  that  “I  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  the  denial  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  any  group 
of  employes,  nor  do  I  seek  a  re¬ 
turn  to  former  wage  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,”  Mr.  Flynn  in¬ 
sisted  “I  simply  maintain  there 
must  be  a  better  solution  than 
the  one  advocated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild.” 

Unionism  is  not  a  matter  of 
primary  study  in  the  curricula 
of  most  journalism  .schools,  Mr. 
Flynn  pointed  out.  “I  believe,” 
he  said,  “the  steady  impact  of 
unionism  on  the  whole  journal¬ 
ism  profession  is  a  much  neg¬ 
lected  subject.  It  is  important 
that  the  values  which  are  now 
in  the  ascendancy  in  the  Guild 
editorial  departments  must  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  you  and 
your  students. 

“Those  of  you  who  view 
unionism  as  merely  an  irrele¬ 
vant  process  of  economic  ad¬ 
justment  do  not  see  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  full  measure.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  loyalty  and  pride  in 
one’s  paper,  of  impartiality,  of 
agressiveness,  of  independence 
and  of  initiative  are  foundations 
of  the  American  press. 

“If  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
prise  the  journalism  profession 
allow  themselves  to  accept  me¬ 
diocrity,  the  integrity,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  prestige  of  our  papers 
will  wither.” 

Communist  Influence 

Newspaper  readers  show 
varied  preferences  for  features 
or  scope  of  news  coverage,  but 
are  unanimous  in  expecting  in¬ 
tegrity  in  a  newspaper,  he  dec¬ 
lared. 

“They  know  when  they  find 
a  paper  in  which  they  can  place 
their  confidence,”  Mr.  Flynn 
said. 

“Thus,  the  integrity  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  newspaper  is  of 
major  importance.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  and  preservation  are  of 
paramount  concern  to  all  news¬ 
papermen. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 


A  CONTROVERSIAL  LINE  was  cast  by  F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the 
New  York  News,  when  he  discussed  the  Guild  at  AEJ  convention.  He 
I  went  fishing  in  the  trout-filled  North  Platte  River  of  southern  Wyoming. 
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‘Evolution,  Revolution  or  Rat  Race’ 


In  his  address  to  the  journalism  educators  at  Albuquerque 
Sept.  2,  F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  News,  spoke  of  other  things  than  the  Guild.  Under 
the  general  topic  of  “Evolution,  Revolution  or  ^at  Race,”  he 
described  the  problems  of  the  newspaper  business  today. 
Excerpts  of  comment  follow. 

NEWSPAPERING  .  .  . 

It’s  a  crazy,  cock-eyed,  wonderful,  stimulating,  nerve-wrack¬ 
ing,  lovable,  exacting,  rewarding,  and  completely  unpredictable 
occupation  and,  as  a  business,  bankers  have  shunned  it.  If  you 
don’t  yearn  for  it  before  you  get  into  it,  you  shouldn’t  start, 
and  if  you  don’t  love  it  after  you’re  in  it,  you  should  get  out. 
And  if  you  do  get  out  you’ll  always  want  to  be  back. 

INTERPRETIVE  WRITING  .  .  . 

Reporting  the  who,  when,  where,  what  and  why  of  an  event, 
and  doing  so  binlliantly  but  factually,  fully  yet  tersely,  and 
clearly  but  interestingly  will  get  and  hold  public  interest  and 
confidence. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  advocate  the  wide  use  of  a 
different  type  of  reporting  called  interpretive.  They  seek  to 
expand  the  “why”  of  the  basic  fivesome. 

Daily  newspapers  which  go  in  for  this  stuff  are  inviting 
trouble  unless  the  material  is  clearly  labeled.  When  every 
reporter  and  editor  becomes  an  interpreter  under  pressure  of 
deadlines  we’ll  see  some  very  messy  papers. 

CONTENT  .  .  . 

No  one  has  yet  devised  a  formula  for  newspaper  content 
which  will  work  successfully  in  all  places  at  all  times.  A 
casual  inspection  of  20  or  30  newspapers  from  around  the 
country  will  show  the  great  differences. 

In  New  York  the  papers  which  give  the  heavy  play  to  con¬ 
densed  netvs,  strong  features  and  plenty  of  pictures  have  the 
largest  circulations. 

The  New  York  Times  prints  by  far  the  greatest  volume  of 
news  yet  its  relatively  sinall  circulation  indicates  that  mere 
vohime  is  not  the  answer.  It’s  sad,  perhaps,  but  time. 

COMPETITION  .  .  . 


empty  newspaper  plant.  Television  sets  have  been  installed 
in  subways,  buses  and  suburban  trains.  Facsimile  has  been 
developed  so  that  news  and  advertising  are  delivered  into  the 
home  as  a  by-product  of  television. 

Fortunately,  I  awaken  to  find  the  newspapers  at  the  front 
door. 

MACHINERY  .  .  . 

The  mechanical  production  of  the  newspaper  is  sadly  out¬ 
dated  in  a  push  button  electric  age. 

It’s  long  been  my  contention  that  the  newspapers  cannot 
regain  their  physical  and  financial  health  until  they  have 
developed  an  intensive  research  program  which  will  bring 
into  actual  use  new  machinery,  new  techniques  and  new  operat¬ 
ing  methods. 

In  an  era  of  television,  jet  transport  planes,  air  conditioning, 
in-a-door  refrigerators,  deep-freezers,  air  cooled  gadget  laden 
automobiles  and  infra  red  steak  broilers,  the  photo-engraving 
process,  the  good  old  linotype,  stereotype  casting  equipment 
and  presses  built  like  battle  ships  look  antique.  Worse  than 
that  they  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  hand  work  tvhich 
means  heavy  labor  costs.  They  have  a  sweet,  sad  ink-laden 
air  about  them  but  sentiment  won’t  meet  payrolls  or  news¬ 
print  bills. 

There’s  not  enough  pressure  and  demand  by  newspapen  for 
better  equipment. 

PROFITS  .  .  . 

U.  S.  newspapers  lust  year  consumed  about  6,000,000  tons  of 
newsprint,  costing  over  $750,000,000. 

Of  this  total  at  least  60%  or  $450,000,000  worth  of  newsprint 
was  used  for  advertising  space  to  support  about  the  same  or  a 
reduced  news  content. 

In  New  York  City  alone  eight  newspapers  had  an  estimated 
total  advertising  revenue  in  1953  of  $180,000,000.  No  figures  are 
available  on  total  circulation  revenues,  but  assuming  circulation 
revenue  was  at  least  one-third  of  advertising  revenue,  we  have 
an  indicated  total  revenue  from  advertising  and  circulation  of 
close  to  $250,000,000.  I  will  venture  the  guess  that  these  eight 
newspapers  with  total  revenues  of  about  $250,000,000  did  not 
have  combined  net  earnings  of  as  much  as  2%  or  $5,000,000. 


With  competition  as  it  is  for  the  readers’  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  and  for  the  advertisers’  dollar,  any  sharp  setback  in  the 
economy  or  major  change  in  the  habits  of  the  public  wou'd 
seriously  affect  the  somewhat  precarious  position  of  the  aver¬ 
age  metropolitan  newspaper. 

In  my  dreams  I  often  find  myself  wandering  through  an 
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Guildsmen  Take 
Issue  With  Flynn 

Comment  by  guild  leaders  on 
F.  M.  Flynn’s  remarks  to  the 
journalism  educators  included: 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  executive 
vicepresident,  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild — “Communism  has 
not  been  an  issue  in  the  Guild 
since  1941,  when  a  left-wing 
national  administration  was 
voted  out  of  office. 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  .  .  . 

Most  large  papers  have  continued  to  print  a  substantially 
reduced  news  content.  The  extreme  example  is  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  which  has  reduced  editorial  content  by  seven  and  one- 
quarter  million  lines,  while  increasing  advertising  linage  by 
twenty-one  million  lines,  or  12U%. 

News  content  has  been  reduced.  Advertising  content  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  public  seems  to  like  it. 

Since  1941  total  circulation  of  morning  newspapers  has  in¬ 
creased  30%,  the  total  of  evening  papers  is  up  29%  and  total 
Sunday  circulation  is  up  37%. 

The  public  may  not  like  television  and  radio  commercials,  but 
they  sure  love  newspaper  advertising. 

our  members  and  to  seek  better  Mr.  Murphy  challenged  Mr. 
working  conditions.”  Flynn  to  name  any  members 

^  ^  of  the  Guild — on  the  News  staff 

or  the  staff  of  any  other  New 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  execu-  York  daily — who  are  Commu- 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced 
provided  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  copyright  and  date  of 
issue. 


“There  is  no  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  national  Guild 
administration  or  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  any  of  the  Guild’s 
100  local  unions. 

“As  for  Mr.  Flynn’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Guild  is  demand¬ 
ing  a  voice  in  the  operation  of 
editorial  departments,  we  are 
not  trying  to  run  his — or  any 
other — newspaper  and  we  won’t 
interfere  with  his  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  it.  All  we  do  is  to  protect 


tive  vicepresident,  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York — “If  you 
deploi’e  journalistic  mediocrity, 
why  have  you  repeatedly  re¬ 
sisted  in  contract  negotiations 
every  Guild  effort  to  raise 
standards,  arguing  that  news¬ 
men  were  ‘not  worth  any¬ 
more’? 

“Has  not  competence  of 
newsmen  on  your  paper  risen 
since  pay  and  living  conditions 
were  improved  by  contract?” 

EDITOR  dC  PUBl 


nists. 

“If  he  cannot  do  so,”  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  “it  must  be  that 
the  News  executive  was  mak¬ 
ing  an  ‘idle  statement’  when  he 
dragged  the  Red  issue  into  his 
address  chiefly  concerned  with 
‘journalistic  competence.’ 

“You  must  know,”  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  said  in  a  wire  to  Mr. 
Flynn,  “that  the  Guild  long 
ago  voted  Communists  out  of 
its  councils.” 
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Straitjacket  Removed 

Judge  Relaxes  Ban 
On  Court  Pictures 


Denver,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
has  abolished  a  rule  by  Denver 
district  judges  which  barred  the 
taking  of  pictures  or  televising 
or  radio  broadcasting  during 
court  recesses. 

Immediate  effect  of  removal 
of  the  controversial  rule,  known 
as  Rule  27,  was  to  put  each 
judge  in  charge  of  conduct  in 
his  own  court,  but  the  district 
judges  were  told  specifically  by 
the  Supreme  Court  order  that 
“what  happens  in  the  court' 
room  during  recess,  and  else¬ 
where,  is  a  matter  between  the 
press  and  the  parties  involved.” 

Whether  the  district  judges 
permit  photographs  while  the 
court  is  in  session — even  with 
virtually  invisible  camera  equip¬ 
ment — apparently  is  left  up  to 
them,  as  individual  judges. 

Justice  E.  V.  Holland  of  the 
high  court  said  the  six-month- 
old  Rule  27  “places  a  strait- 
jacket  on  the  press  and  un¬ 
duly  curtails  the  freedom  there¬ 
of,  and  leaves  the  press  under 
the  constant  fear  of  contempt 
(proceedings)  and  puts  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Courts  and 
the  press  in  disrepute.” 

Justice  Holland’s  action  in 
killing  the  rule  was  taken  with 
the  approval  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Chief  Justice  Mor¬ 
timer  Stone.  Under  rules 
adopted  early  this  year,  the 
high  court  sets  administrative 
policies  for  the  district  courts 
and  supervises  handling  of  their 
dockets.  Justice  Holland  is  the 
Supreme  Court  member  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Denver  District. 

Goes  Beyond  Canon  35 

Justice  Holland,  in  his  order, 
commented :  “you  no  doubt 
adopted  this  rule  as  your  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  meaning  of  Canon 
35  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  promulgated  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and 
adopted  by  the  Colorado  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  July  20,  1953. 
However,  this  rule  has  impli¬ 
cations  far  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  interpetation  of  said  Canon. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in 
Justice  Holland’s  order  hinted 
that  the  high  court  may  be 
considering  liberalization  of 
Canon  35  as  it  applies  to  all  of 
Colorado. 

“If  our  Supreme  Court  sees 
fit  to  vacate  its  order  adopting 
the  canon  as  is,  and  makes  any 


modification  thereof  for  your 
guidance,  you  will  have  timely 
notice,”  it  read.  “In  the  mean¬ 
time,  subject  to  the  canon  as  it 
now  stands,  each  judge  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  court.  What  happens, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  courtroom 
during  recess  and  elsewhere  is 
a  matter  betw’een  the  press  and 
the  parties  that  may  be  in¬ 
volved,  and,  of  course,  is  no 
distraction  of  a  witness  or  jury, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dignity  or  decorum  of  the  court 
proceedings.” 

Rule  Adopted  in  March 

Rule  27  was  adopted  by  the 
district  judges  last  M'rch.  It 
forbade  “taking  of  photographs 
of  judicial  proceedings,  court 
officers,  parties,  lawyers,  jurors, 
witness,  or  of  any  other  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  said  pro¬ 
ceedings,  whether  taken  from 
within  or  without  the  court¬ 
room,  either  while  the  court  is 
in  session  or  at  recesses  be¬ 
tween  sessions.” 

The  order  also  prohibited 
“publication  of  any  such  photo¬ 
graph  or  photographs.” 

In  addition  it  forbade  the 
“bioadcasting  or  televising  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  any 


A  special  committee  of  New 
York  State  newspaper  editors 
has  concluded,  after  several 
months  of  study,  that  it  is  un¬ 
wise  for  the  press  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  code  of  cooperation 
writh  the  medical  profession. 

The  membership  of  the 
state’s  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  recently  approved  the 
committee’s  report  which  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  editors  else¬ 
where  who  have  joined  in  such 
codes  will  reconsider  their  posi¬ 
tion. 

Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman, 
president-elect  of  the  state  so¬ 
ciety,  was  chairman  of  the 
group  which  went  into  action 
after  doctors  and  editors  clashed 
in  a  debate  over  the  medical 
profession’s  proposed  code  last 
Winter.  His  associates  were 
Norman  R.  Baker,  Nyack  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  and  Wallace  A.  Bren¬ 
nan,  Dunkirk  Observer. 


court  room,  or  so  close  to  any 
such  court  room  as  to  disturb 
the  order  and  decorum  thereof, 
either  while  the  court  is  in  ses¬ 
sion  or  at  recesses  between  ses¬ 
sions.” 

The  now-abrogated  rule  also 
stopped  “any  other  act,  whe¬ 
ther  committed  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  court  room,  not  in  this 
rule  specifically  mentioned, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  of  such  court,  disturbs 
the  order  and  decorum  thereof.” 

The  district  judges  said  they 
had  enacted  the  order  after 
pressure  was  brought  on  them 
by  the  Denver  Bar  Association 
on  the  basis  of  Canon  35. 

Some  Judges  Pleased 

Three  district  judges  said 
they  were  glad  the  ban  was 
off,  three  others  were  noncom¬ 
mittal  and  the  remaining  three 
were  not  available  for  comment. 

Judge  Henry  S.  Lindsley,  a 
candidate  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  said: 

“I’m  glad  they  (the  Supreme 
Court)  acted  on  it,  and  I  think 
it  was  long,  long  overdue.  We 
wanted  some  action  up  there 
and  I’m  glad  they  finally  took 
it. 

“If  I  were  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  I’d  call  for  a  meeting  of 
judges  and  bar  representatives 
to  see  if  Canon  35  could  be  re¬ 
worded  equitably.  It  seems  to 
me  that  reasonable  men  can 
always  get  together  and  come 
out  with  clearer  reasoning  than 
that  presently  expressed  in  the 
canon.” 


Their  report  said,  in  part: 

“It  is  a  pleasure  for  this 
committee  to  report  that — out 
of  the  rhubarb  at  our  winter 
meeting  in  Buffalo  over  whether 
we  should  take  part  in  the 
drafting  and  adoption  of  a 
Code  of  Cooperation  with  the 
medical  fraternity  and  the 
hospitals,  there  has  flowered  a 
rather  excellent  Guide  for 
Physicians  and  Hospitals,  which 
we  can  commend  warmly. 

“You  will  want  to  read  it,  to 
discuss  it  with  your  medical 
society  leaders  and  hospital  di¬ 
rectors.  You  will  want  to  point 
out  to  them  that  the  medical 
fraternity  is  trying  to  grease 
the  skids,  so  that  much  of  the 
news  that  they  have  been  afraid 
to  release,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  may  now  move  along 
helpfully  to  newspaper  readers, 
with  benefits  to  accrue  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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St.  Louis  P-D 
Issues  16-Page 
Atlas  in  Roto 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  16-page  roto  color  atlas 
containing  maps  of  areas  cur¬ 
rently  classed  as  the  world’s 
principal  trouble  spots  will  be 
included  in  the  Sunday  Post- 
Dispatch  of  Sept.  12.  The  sup¬ 
plement,  subtitled  “This  Trou¬ 
bled  World,”  was  originally 
suggested  by  Editor  Joseph 
Pulitzer  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  paper  to  perform  a  public 
service  by  printing  the  maps 
along  with  an  authoritative  re¬ 
view  of  world  politics. 

Managing  Editor  Raymond 
L.  Crowley  and  Sunday  Roto 
Editor  Julius  Klyman  outlined 
the  supplement.  Mr.  Klyman 
and  George  Conrey,  staff  artist 
who  drew  the  Berlin  map  and 
made  layouts,  conferred  in  New 
York  with  Richard  Edes  Har¬ 
rison,  noted  cartographer.  For 
the  cover  of  the  first  eight-page 
section,  Mr.  Harrison  drew  a 
short  focus  perspective  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  Southeast 
Asia,  although  it  shows  one- 
seventh  of  the  world’s  area.  His 
second  cover  was  an  orthogra¬ 
phic  projection  of  North  and 
South  America,  Western  Europe 
and  Africa,  half  of  the  world’s 
area.  His  maps  of  China,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Eurasia,  India,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Trieste  were  re¬ 
produced  with  special  permis¬ 
sion  of  Life  and  Fortune. 

Texts  were  written  by  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs,  George  Hall, 
Donald  Grant  and  William  K. 
Wyant,  all  P-D  staffers. 

The  Indochina  map  is  a 
French  official  map  obtained 
from  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  also  supplied  maps, 
based  on  originals  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  map  maker,  Wenschow,  of 
Burma,  Malaya  and  Thailand; 
Africa,  West  Europe,  Israel  and 
Suez.  The  Indonesia  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  maps  were  based 
on  those  done  by  Antonio  Pe- 
truccelli  for  Time. 

German  names  on  the  Wens¬ 
chow  maps  were  retouched  or 
masked  out  by  P-D  roto  re¬ 
touchers,  with  English  names 
substituted  by  means  of  an  over¬ 
lay  prepared  by  Mr.  Conrey. 

Press  date  of  the  atlas  was 
Aug.  29  and  the  run  required 
close  to  48  hours.  It  was  in¬ 
creased  by  40,000  copies  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  additional  sales 
and  requests  from  schools,  li¬ 
braries,  etc.  Ads  announcing 
the  atlas  were  placed  in  35 
outstate  newspapers. 
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Tampa  Times 
Ruling  Upset 
In  TV  Grant 

Washington 
Countermanding  the  exam¬ 
iner’s  recommendation  made  al¬ 
most  a  year  ago,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
this  week  denied  a  television 
permit  for  Channel  13  to  the 
Tampa  Times  Company. 

Mainly  on  the  ground  of  di¬ 
versification  of  media,  the  Times 
bid  was  thrown  out  at  the  same 
time  that  another  competing  ap¬ 
plication  by  Orange  TV  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  was  disal¬ 
lowed  because  of  programming 
inadequacy. 

The  grant  will  go  to  the 
Tampa  Television  Company, 
comprising  mostly  local  resi¬ 
dents.  Previously,  the  FCC  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  Company  for  Channel 
8,  but  this  is  still  under  con¬ 
test  by  Pinellas  Broadcasting 
Company,  an  affiliate  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

In  its  ruling  for  Tampa  TV, 
the  Commission  said  its  pro¬ 
posed  programming  service  to 
St.  Petersburg  had  an  edge  over 
that  of  the  Times’  plan.  Tampa 
TV  submitted  a  22-page  state¬ 
ment  of  program  policy  while 
the  Times  outlined  a  policy 
similar  to  those  which  have 
guided  the  operation  of  its  radio 
station  since  1933  when  David 
E.  Smiley  became  one  of  the 
owners.  The  record  showed  that 
the  Times  is  wholly  owned  by 
the  Smiley  family. 

No  Monopoly  Involved 

The  Commission  said  it  was 
satisfied  that  the  Times,  which 
had  a  net  cash  position  of  $79,- 
593  as  of  June  30,  1952,  could 
raise  the  additional  cash  sum 
of  $107,000  to  meet  its  initial 
outlay  of  186,000  for  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

“We  believe  the  record  sup¬ 
ports  Times’  assertion,’’  the 
FCC  stated,  “that  in  view  of 
the  rate  of  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  Tampa  and  the  levelling 
off  of  newspaper  costs,  its  news¬ 
paper  revenues  will  increase 
about  $3,000  a  year.” 

In  reply  to  the  Times’  argu¬ 
ment  against  employment  of  the 
diversification  principle,  except 
where  a  monopoly  would  result, 
the  Commission  said: 

“We  agree  that  no  monopoly 
is  here  involved.  But  Times  mis¬ 
takes  the  applicability  or  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  diversification  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  it  is  not  limited  to 
monopoly  because  its  purpose. 


as  its  name  connotes,  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  diversification  in  the 
sources  of  information.” 

At  present  the  only  television 
service  in  the  Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg  area  is  provided  by  a  UHF 
station,  operated  by  the  City  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  Pinellas  petition  for  re¬ 
consideration  pointed  out  that 
in  its  decision  granting  channel 
8  to  the  Tampa  Tribune,  the 
FCC  had  ignored  125  previous 
cases  in  which  it  had  granted 
preference  to  local  over  outside 
interests  in  the  grant  of  broad¬ 
cast  licenses.  It  pointed  out 
that  while  Pinellas’  WTSP  is 
all  locally  owned,  only  10% 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune  owner¬ 
ship  is  in  the  hands  of  resid¬ 
ents  of  the  area. 

In  a  Beaumont,  Tex.,  case, 
in  which  Beaumont  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.  was  granted  Chan¬ 
nel  6  several  weeks  ago,  the 
unsuccessful  applicant,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise,  asked  for  a 
reconsideration  on  the  ground 
that  FCC  had  “failed  to  abide 
by”  its  declarations  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  it  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  newspaper 
applicants. 

The  Enterprise  said  its  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  channel  was 
superior  to  Beaumont  Broad¬ 
casting’s,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  given  a  preference 
because  a  “newspaper  is  en¬ 
titled  to  equal  consideration” 
with  other  applicants. 

• 

Daily  Resumes 
Weekly  Basis 

SUSANVILLE,  Calif. 

After  15  months,  a  series  of 
factors  has  combined  to  cause 
suspension  of  this  county’s  only 
daily  newspaper  and  the  Las¬ 
sen  Advocate  is  again  a  week¬ 
ly,  reports  Richard  L.  Myers, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Myei’s  said  he  had  re¬ 
lied  on  population  gains  and 
industrial  expansion  in  a  re¬ 
gion  devoted  principally  to 
lumbering.  Instead,  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  long  lumber  strike  de¬ 
veloped  to  emphasize  the  news¬ 
paper’s  dip  in  revenues  and 
the  climb  of  costs. 

• 

Lamb  Sells  Fla.  Station 

Washington 

Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  is  ask¬ 
ing  FCC  approval  of  his  sale 
of  WHOO  radio  station  at  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  to  Mowry  Lowe, 
formerly  of  Providence,  R.  1. 
The  price  was  given  as  $295- 
000.  The  station  grossed  $225- 
000  in  1952  and  $250,000  in 
1953. 


Local  Group 
Starting  Daily 
In  Jackson 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Plans  for  an  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  to  begin 
publication  here  within  60  days 
were  made  public  this  week  by 
R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  temporary 
chairman  of  a  local  group  spon¬ 
soring  the  enterprise.  Suffi¬ 
cient  money  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed  and  paid  in  to  assure 
publication,  Mr.  Milner  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  new  paper  will  be  called 
the  State  Times.  Rodney  Def- 
enbaugh,  former  Jackson  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  named  as 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Milner  said  the  publish¬ 
ers  plan  a  vigorous  editorial 
page  and  a  more  ambitious  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  news  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Milner  named  as  key 
sponsors  and  members  of  the 
acting  executive  committee ; 
W.  R.  Newman,  president  of 
the  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Company;  Leland  Speed,  in¬ 
vestment  banker,  and  former 
Jackson  mayor;  Sam  P.  McRae 
Jr.,  president  of  McRae’s  De¬ 
partment  Store,  and  W.  P. 
Bridges,  real  estate  broker. 

Mr.  Milner  said  advertising 
rates  will  be  the  same  to  non¬ 
stockholders  as  to  those  hold¬ 
ing  .stock. 

He  declared  that  it  is  the 
belief  of  many  citizens  that  the 
publishing  of  the  new  paper 
will  fill  a  vacuum  created  when 
the  Hederman  brothers,  owners 
of  the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger, 
bought  the  Jackson  Daily  News. 

• 

Bourjaily  Publishes 
New  Bangor  Patriot 

Bangor,  Me. 
The  Bangor  Patriot  began 
publication  Sept.  2.  It  is  the 
first  afternoon  daily  in  this  city 
since  the  Bangor  Commercial 
ceased  publication  six  months 
ago. 

Publisher  Monte  Bourjaily 
said  the  Patriot’s  initial  circu¬ 
lation  is  about  20,000  with  cov¬ 
erage  in  a  20-30  mile  radius  of 
Bangor.  The  first  edition  con¬ 
tained  22  pages  of  eight-column 
width.  Subsequent  editions  will 
range  from  16  to  22  pages. 

Mr.  Bourjaily,  former  editor 
of  the  Bangor  News,  also  is 
publisher  of  the  Grafton 
(W.  Va.)  Sentinel.  He  former¬ 
ly  was  general  manager  of 
United  Features  Syndicate. 


Caylor  Extends 
His  Column  Beat 

San  Francisco 
Arthur  Caylor,  full-time  Son 
Francisco  News  columnist  since 
1932,  has  extended  his  column 
beat  globally  for  two  months 
while  touring  Europe  with  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Hilda  Caylor.  The 
reports  from  “abroad”  began 
Sept.  1  with  a  column  on  New 
York. 

Mr.  Caylor  describes  the  trip 
as  the  fulfillment  of  a  European 
honeymoon  promise  he  made  his 
wife  20  years  ago.  Previously 
his  assignment  has  been  the 
local  scene,  with  minor  ventures 
afield.  Among  these  were 
advocacy  of  a  calamity-type 
health  insurance  for  California 
and  advocacy  of  graphic  spell¬ 
ing,  such  as  “Jane  (.)  (.)  Rus¬ 
sell.” 

With  the  News  since  1929,  he 
formerly  was  with  the  old  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Telegram. 

Mrs.  Knox  Makes  Large 
Gift  to  Alma  College 

Mrs.  Annie  Reid  Knox,  widow 
of  the  late  Col.  Frank  S.  Knox, 
wartime  secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  made  a  large 
gift  to  Alma  College,  Alma, 
Mich.,  for  erection  of  the  Reid- 
Knox  administration  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  were 
graduated  from  Alma  College 
with  the  Class  of  1898.  The 
gift,  announced  by  President 
John  Stanley  Harker,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  largest  gift  to 
Alma  College  made  by  an 
alumna.  The  administration 
building  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  dedication  at  the  1955  com¬ 
mencement  next  June. 

• 

Legion  Convention 
Gets  Color  Treatment 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  turned  to  color  in 
a  big  way  in  its  coverage  of  the 
American  Legion  convention 
here  last  week. 

Every  day  of  the  convention 
the  newspaper  carried  a  four  or 
five  column  full  color  photo  on 
page  one,  plus  a  color  ear  of 
the  Legion  emblem. 

The  color  pictures  included  a 
night  shot  of  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  Building  illuminated  for 
the  first  time. 

Photographer  Tom  Kelley 
made  pictures  on  the  line  of 
march,  returned  to  the  office  at 
3:30  p.m.  and  a  color  shot  was 
off  the  presses  at  11  p.m. 
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Meet  Mrs.  Williams: 


Maine  Woman  Rules 
Newspaper  Empire 


Portland,  Me. 
Newest,  youngest  and  most 
attractive  woman  to  preside 
over  an  American  newspaper 
organization  is  Maine’s  Mrs. 
Jean  Gannett  Williams. 

This  30-year-old  dark-eyed 
brunette  determines  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  Water- 
ville  (Me.)  Morning  Sentinel, 
Daily  Kennebec  Journal  (Au¬ 
gusta,  Me.),  radio  station 
WGAN  (Portland)  and  TV  out¬ 
let  WGAN-TV. 

From  her  sixth  floor  cubby¬ 
hole  in  the  Gannett  Building  on 
Portland’s  Congress  Street,  Mrs. 
Williams  has  directed  Maine’s 
most  influential  editorial  voice 
for  nearly  four  months.  She 
succeeded  her  father,  the  late 
Guy  P.  Gannett,  founder  of  the 
group. 

Elarly  Experience 
Newspaper  experience  came 
at  her  father’s  knee  and  elbow 
until  1953,  when  Mrs.  Williams 
was  made  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Portland  pa¬ 
pers.  She  was  elected  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Company  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  that  year. 

A  music  major  at  Bradford 
Junior  College,  Mrs.  Williams 
used  to  play  the  harp  in  her 
spare  time.  “None  of  that  now,’’ 
her  proper  Bostonian  (not 
Maine)  accent  tells  you.  “Ex¬ 
cept  for  Summers,  it’s  going  to 
be  9  to  5  right  here  in  the 
office.’’ 

The  small  office  is  simply 
furnished.  Special  features  are 
a  picture  of  her  three  sons, 
several  autographed  baseballs 
formerly  always  found  on  her 
father’s  desk,  a  world  map 
brought  back  from  her  recent 
trip  to  Russia  and  curtains 
gaily  decorated  with  foreign 
wine  labels. 

Here  are  Mrs.  Williams’ 
thoughts  on  a  few  subjects  after 
her  first  four  months  in  the 
saddle : 

Plans  and  Policies 


Her  papers’  editorial  policy: 
“We’ve  been  classified  as  In¬ 
dependent  Republican  in  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Yearbook. 
Our  swing  is  going  to  be  more 
toward  the  independent  side 
and  we’d  prefer  to  be  labeled 
that  alone.  Our  primary  object 
is  to  give  both  sides  of  im¬ 
portant  questions  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  thinking  among  our  read¬ 
ers.  Competition  comes  to  us 
from  the  Boston  papers  and 
other  radio-TV  outlets.  Giving 
both  sides  of  questions  helps  us 
to  meet  that  competition.’’ 

Relations  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  (the  Portland 
papers  were  struck  by  the 
Guild  in  September-October, 
1953) ;  “The  Portland  papers 
are  organized  and  we  now  get 
along  fine  on  that  basis.  We 
have  understanding  on  both 
sides  and  everybody’s  working 
as  a  team.’’ 

Side  By  Side 

Her  trip  to  Europe,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Russia  this  year 
with  the  Wick  group:  “I  was 
lucky  to  get  such  a  chance  to 
broaden  my  outlook.  It’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  such  chance  I’ll 
have  and,  I  think,  has  already 
been  reflected  in  our  editorial 
policy.” 

Competing  media :  “Actually 


I’m  only  an  overseer  for  the 
TV  and  radio  outlets.  I  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
papers.  But  I  feel  that  radio, 
TV  and  newspapers  can  all  ex¬ 
ist  side  by  side.” 

There  aren’t  likely  to  be  any 
major  changes  from  her  father’s 
policies  in  the  near  future. 

As  she  chuckles  over  the 
phone  about  bumming  lunch 
money  from  her  chief  editorial 
writer,  you  get  some  idea  of 
the  personality  and  charm  be¬ 
hind  this  new  directive  force. 
There’s  a  wonderful  smile, 
rarely  shown  in  pictures  and  a 
lot  of  nervous  energy. 

As  of  now,  Mrs.  Williams 
looks  forward  to  many  years  at 
the  helm.  “I  like  everything 
about  this  life,”  she  says. 

• 

K.  C.  Star  Gains 
Access  to  Records 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Richard 
M.  Duncan  says  he  will  permit 
the  Kansas  City  Star  to  inspect 
government  records  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  action  against  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  judge  said  he  would  issue 
an  order  stipulating  which 
records  may  be  inspected  so  a 
defense  can  be  prepared. 

A  federal  grand  jury  indicted 
the  Star;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  its 
president,  and  Emil  A.  Sees, 
advertising  director,  Jan.  6, 
1952,  alleging  monopolistic 
practices. 

Judge  Duncan  said  he  hoped 
to  set  the  case  for  trial  about 
Jan.  17,  1955. 


Giant  Edition 
Planned  by 
Houston  Post 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  biggest  single  issue  of  the 
Houston  Post  ever  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  planned  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  $4,(00,000  newspa¬ 
per  plant  next  January,  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  Howard  Baldwin, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  It  will  also  commemorate 
the  Post’s  70th  anniversary. 

A  special  booklet,  describing 
the  edition  to  present  and  po¬ 
tential  advertisers,  was  mailed 
this  week. 

To  be  entitled  “This  Is 
Texas,”  the  special  issue  will 
cover  virtually  every  facet  of 
Texas’  economic  and  cultural 
life.  It  will  review  the  past, 
consider  the  present  and  look 
to  the  future. 

Specialized  sections  will  b«? 
devoted  to  various  phases  of  the 
city’s  and  state’s  economic  and 
cultural  life  and  will  cover  such 
subjects  as  transportation, 
building,  the  arts,  farming  and 
ranching,  oil,  chemicals,  apparel, 
food  and  manufacturing.  Sec¬ 
tional  cover  pages  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  outstanding  artists 
and  will  be  reproduced  in  color 
on  the  Post’s  new  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  presses. 

‘  This  Is  Texas”  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  widely  throughout  the 
state  and  the  nation. 


Combining  her  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  her  family  life 
(Mrs.  Williams,  divorced,  has 
three  sons,  7, 6  and  4) :  “There’s 
been  no  problem.  Every  once 
in  awhile  I  bring  the  three  boys 
here.  They  fiddle  with  a  type¬ 
writer  and,  by  now,  are  pretty 
well  conscious  of  the  papers.” 


PRESIDENT  of  Guy  GannoH  Publiihing  Company  of  Main#  ii  Mr*.  Joan  Gannatt  William*,  pictured  with  hor 

*on*,  Chip,  Tommy  and  Roddy. 
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UP  Reporter  Uses 
Tips  for  Royal  Beats 

By  S.  Bichard  Brooks 


“You  just  don’t  approach  the 
Queen  and  ask  a  direct  question. 
There’s  a  certain  technique  you 
must  learn.” 

So  spoke  Margaret  Saville, 
United  Press’  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace  reporter  who’s  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  doings  of  Royalty  for 
the  past  25  years.  Interviewed 
in  UP’s  New  York  offices  last 
week  while  vacationing  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  grey-haired  person¬ 
able  Miss  Saville  was  a  bit 
startled  when  asked  what  pro¬ 
tocol  is  used  when  questioning 
the  Queen  during  press  con¬ 
ferences. 

'‘There  are  no  press  confer¬ 
ences,”  she  said  matter-of-fact- 
ly.  “All  information  is  released 
through  the  Court’s  Press  Sec¬ 
retary.  Only  he  is  given  the 
authority  to  release  news  to  the 
press.” 

Builds  Contacts 

But  the  Press  Secretary 
hasn’t  been  her  lone  source  of 
news  for  the  many  newspapers 
she’s  represented  during  the 
past  quarter  century.  Like  any 
other  enterprising  reporter  she’s 
built  up  a  number  of  contacts, 
reliable  and  close  to  the  Royal 


circle,  who  have  provided  tips 
which  she  has  played  into  beats. 

Her  one  royal  faux  pas  (in 
the  eyes  of  the  Press  Secretary 
and  her  editor)  came  eight 
months  before  the  present 
Queen  Mother,  then  the  Duchess 
of  York,  gave  birth  to  Princess 
Margaret. 

Miss  Saville  reported  in  the 
Sunday  Dispatch  that  the  duch¬ 
ess  was  expecting  a  child.  The 
Press  Secretary  had  not  re¬ 
leased  the  information.  Her  edi¬ 
tor  was  roaring  mad  and 
promptly  dispensed  with  her 
services.  She  promptly  joined 
another  London  newspaper. 

The  editor  within  a  fortnight 
had  simmered  down  but  only 
after  the  Press  Secretary — 10 
days  after  the  story  broke — 
released  the  news  officially. 

Britons,  with  a  thirst  for 
news  of  the  Royal  Family,  de¬ 
vour  the  slightest  bit  of  ad¬ 
vance  information  their  news¬ 
paper  reporters  can  dig  up.  It 
was  considered  a  “beat”  when 
Miss  Saville  in  1950  wrote  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  IPs  second 
child,  if  a  girl,  w’ould  be  named 
Ann.  Her  reliable  source  proved 
right. 


But  royal  tips  and  rewriting 
the  daily  “Court  Circular,”  the 
Press  Secretary’s  handout,  are  a 
small  measure  of  Miss  Saville’s 
capacity.  She’s  proved  she  can 
keep  up  with  the  best  when 
world  news  breaks  from  the 
Palace  or  Westminister  Abbey. 
While  covering  her  second  cor¬ 
onation  last  year,  she  wrote 
more  than  10,000  words  de¬ 
scribing  the  event  for  the 
Thompson  Weekly  News.  The 
event  broke  only  hours  before 
the  News  was  to  go  to  press 
with  the  copy  boy  grabbing  her 
“takes”  a.s  quickly  as  she  rolled 
them  out  of  her  typewriter. 

Sensational  tabloids  in  Lon¬ 
don,  seeking  the  other  side  of 
“what’s  happening  in  the  Pal¬ 
ace”  often  keep  the  lady-like 
reporter  on  her  toes  and  paved 
the  way  for  UP  to  hire  her. 

When  Princess  Margaret  was 
romantically  linked  to  Group 
Capt.  Peter  Townsend  sometime 
ago,  the  London  Mirror  began 
polling  its  readers  as  to  whether 
Margaret  should  marry  the  air 
officer.  In  a  story  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  (iraphic,  Miss  Saville  ex¬ 
plained  the  intricate  marriage 
laws  and  also  reported  there 
was  no  “engagement”  between 
the  two  and  why  a  wedding  was 
not  possible.  History  proved  her 
right.  Her  story,  contradicting 
other  London  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts,  caught  UP’s  eye  and 
since  that  time  she’s  been  the 
news  service’s  Court  reporter. 

She  calls  Margaret  a  “very 


Margaret  Saville 

modern  princess,”  but  one  “de¬ 
voted  to  her  family”  and  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  writing  a  book 
giving  the  true  details  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  much  publicized  life. 
Her  numerous  contacts  and 
private  interviews  with  the 
princess  she  says,  will  offer 
more  than  the  cafe  society  life 
which  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  have  played  up  (i.e. 
smoked  cigaret  butts,  low-cut 
evening  gowns). 

With  25  books  written  about 
the  Royal  Family  and  many 
good  but  not  spicy  news  tips 
parlayed  into  beats  Margaret 
Saville  is  almost  in  a  hurry  to 
return  to  England  where  some¬ 
thing  big  might  break.  “I’d  fly 
back  right  now  if  a  story  was 
breaking,”  she  smiled. 


‘Bud’  Fisher,  Comic  Strip  Pioneer,  Dies 


Harry  Conway  (Bud)  Fisher, 
creator  of  “Mutt  and  Jeff,”  one 
of  the  earliest  comic  strips, 
died  Sept.  7  of  cancer  in  a  New 
York  City  hospital.  He  was  69. 

A1  Smith,  according  to  John 
Wheeler,  president  of  Bell 
Syndicate,  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  strip.  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  drawing  it  during  Mr. 
Fisher’s  illness. 

In  a  letter  to  E&P,  Mr. 
Smith  said : 

“I  never  knew  how  I  would 
find  him.  One  day  he  w'ould  be 
kind,  gentle,  understanding  and 
appreciative,  and  the  next  day 
hell  in  all  its  fury  would  break 
loose. 

“A  whole  week’s  work  of 
comic  strips  would  be  destroyed 
by  a  few  strokes  of  his  brush 
dripping  with  black  ink.  Good 
was  not  enough,  and  right 
there,  I  think,  lies  the  secret 
of  his  success.” 

Whatever  his  temperamental 
shortcomings.  Bud  Fisher  was 
a  fearless,  colorful,  dynamic 
personality  during  his  long 


career,  which  began  with  his 
desire  to  be  a  prizefighter. 

He  changed  his  mind  when 
he  was  knocked  out  in  his  first 
bout,  and  turned  to  drawing. 
His  first  job  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Mr.  Fisher 
obtained  it  by  borrowing  a  few 
old  layouts  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  passing 
them  off  as  his  own. 

Not  long  afterward,  his  strip 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle  as  a 
sports-page  contribution.  “Au¬ 
gustus  Mutt,”  a  composite  of 
people  the  young  racing  enthu¬ 
siast  observed  at  tracks,  at  first 
was  the  only  character  in  the 
strip.  His  purpose  was  to  give 
readers  racing  tips. 

Mr.  Fisher  had  such  a  run 
of  accurate  tips  that  the  strip 
became  a  success,  especially 
among  horse  followers,  and  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst 
sold  the  artist  on  joining  the 
Examiner.  Before  leaving  the 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Fisher  inserted 
the  words,  “Copyright — 1908, 
by  H.  C.  Fisher.” 


Jeff  came  into  the  strip  two 
years  later.  The  little  guy 
earned  a  raise  to  $100  a  week 
for  his  creator,  and  Hearst  soon 
began  syndication  of  “Mutt  and 
Jeff.”  Mr.  Fisher  was  on  the 
New  York  American  at  the 
time,  where  he  made  $300. 

In  1915  Mr.  Fisher’s  action 
in  1908  of  copyrighting  his 
strip  enabled  him  to  win  a 
lawsuit  against  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization.  Bell  Syndicate  had 
offered  him  $1,000  a  week  and 
a  percentage  of  the  sales, 
which  the  cartoonist  accepted, 
at  the  termination  of  his  con¬ 
tract  with  Hearst. 

The  next  year,  a  court  ruled 
that  Mr.  Fisher,  not  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  owned  the  title  of  “Mutt 
and  Jeff.” 

Mr.  Fisher,  world  traveler, 
sports  fan  and  owner  of  more 
than  50  thoroughbred  race 
horses,  was  married  twice.  It 
it  reported  that  in  1927  his 
income  from  the  strip  and  its 
various  byproducts  was  more 
than  $300,000  a  year. 
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CARTOONISTS  PEEK  IN  ON  SOME  OF  THE  LOCAL  HAPPENINGS 


Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bullefin 


Thiele,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 


Costello,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


Von  Wiegand 
Continues 
Active  at  80 

Eighty  years  “young,”  and 
still  on  the  job! 

Karl  H.  Von  Wiegand,  dean 
of  American  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  reaches  his 
80th  birthday  anniversary  this 
week,  is  probably  the  last  of 
the  “Old  Guard”  correspondents 
of  pre- World  War  I  days  still 
I  in  harness. 

Von  Wiegand  planned  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  eighth  decade  of  life 
quietly  Saturday,  Sept,  11,  in 
Rome,  with  a  small  group  of 
friends. 

He  has  been  a  newspaperman 
for  55  of  his  80  years,  the  last 
43  of  which  have  been  spent  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  but  a  comparatively  few 
years  he  has  represented  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

He  has  covered  12  wars,  large 
and  small,  and  several  revolu¬ 
tions  and  civil  conflicts,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Turkish-Italian 
conflict  in  1911. 

Wounded  Twice 

In  the  Riff  War  in  Morocco, 
in  1925,  he  was  wounded  while 
visiting  the  front  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  side  as  the  guest  of  Gen. 
Primo  de  Rivera. 

During  World  War  II,  while 
observing  a  flight  of  Japanese 
bombers  from  a  pier  in  Manila 
Harbor,  the  retina  of  both  eyes 
were  seriously  damaged  when 
Jap  aerial  bombs  exploded 
nearby.  This  occurred  on 


Christmas  Day,  1941,  and 
caused  permanent  impairment 
of  his  vision. 

While  in  the  Far  East  that 
year.  Von  Wiegand  foretold  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific.  On  Oct.  17,  1941,  he 
obtained  information  in  Shang¬ 
hai  that  Tokyo  would  join  the 
Berlin-Rome  axis  any  hour 
after  Dec.  6.  The  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  came  on  Dec.  7. 
Von  Wiegand  later  was  seized 
by  the  Japanese  and  interned 
in  a  concentration  camp  in  the 
Philippines. 

During  his  career.  Von  Wie¬ 
gand  obtained  exclusive  inter¬ 
views  with  many  of  the  leading 
statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the 
world. 

A  notable  World  War  I  inter¬ 
view  was  one  with  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  Wilhelm,  three  and 
a  half  months  after  the  start  of 
hostilities,  in  which  the  pros- 
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pective  successor  to  the  Kaiser 
said  the  Germans  had  lost  the 
war  and  termed  the  conflict 
“stupid”  and  “unnecessary.” 
Von  Wiegand  obtained  this  in 
confidence  and  in  accordance 
with  his  pledged  word  did  not 
make  it  public  until  after  the 
Crown  Prince  died. 

Von  Wiegand  forecast  the 
start  of  Germany’s  campaign  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
in  World  War  I  as  a  result  of 
an  interview  with  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  and,  in  an  interview 
with  the  then  German  Chancel¬ 
lor,  von  Bethman-Hollweg,  re¬ 
vealed  the  terms  on  which  Ger¬ 
many  was  willing  to  end  the 
war. 

He  also  gave  the  first  detailed 
news  of  the  inauguration  of 
aerial  warfare  in  an  interview 
with  Lt.  Werner,  first  German 
aviator  to  fly  over  Paris. 

He  reported  the  German  cam¬ 
paign  in  Russia,  as  one  of  the 
first  three  Americans  to  follow 
von  Hindenburg  there. 

On  Zeppelin  Flights 

His  other  journalistic  feats 
include  coverage  of  the  first 
lighter-than-air  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  from  aboard  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  in  1928. 

The  following  year  he  covered 
the  first  round-the-world-flight 
of  the  “Graf,”  which  he  char¬ 
tered  for  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  In  1930  he  was  aboard 
and  reported  on  the  Graf  Zep¬ 
pelin’s  flight  to  Brazil,  and  the 
subsequent  trip  of  the  airship 
from  South  America  to  New 
York. 

He  was  aboard  the  “Hinden¬ 
burg”  on  that  dirigible’s  first 
flight  from  Germany  to  New 
York  in  1933. 


He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in 
December,  1943,  and  remained 
here  for  eye  treatments  until 
October,  1944.  He  then  went 
to  Europe  and  reported  on 
World  War  IPs  aftermath. 

Von  Wiegand  rarely  mentions 
his  life  prior  to  1899  when  at 
the  age  of  25  he  “broke  in” 
as  a  telegraph  operator  in 
Arizona  and  as  a  country  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  in  Ashfork  and 
Phoenix.  However,  it  is  known 
that  he  was  a  “cowpoke”  and 
an  overseer  of  a  cotton  planta¬ 
tion  in  the  Southwest  before 
going  into  journalism  on  the 
San  Francinco  Examiner. 

Von  Wiegand  has  always  con¬ 
sidered  his  early  warning  on  the 
rise  and  dangers  of  Commu¬ 
nism  as  the  most  important  of 
his  many  “scoops.” 

Since  the  advent  of  Russian 
Bolshevism  in  1917  he  has  por¬ 
trayed  the  menace  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communism  which 
he  terms  “Russia’s  instrument 
of  foreign  policy.” 


J  of  C  Restyled 
With  Majestic 

The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  celebrated  its 
128th  year  of  publication 
Sept.  7  by  appearing  in  a 
new  type  dress  which  fea¬ 
tures  Bodoni  heads  and  an 
8-point  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  face  called  “Majestic.” 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
the  first  newspaper  to  use 
this  new  type  face.  The  lay¬ 
out  of  the  paper  has  been 
restyled  and  streamlined. 
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TV  Service 
Hot  Issue  in 
City  Election 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

A  series  of  six  large  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  the  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  added  excitement 
this  week  to  an  unusual  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  held  Sept.  13.  The 
issue  is  a  franchise  battle  be¬ 
tween  two  companies  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  shall  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  wire  up  the  city  for 
cable  television.  It  will  be  the 
nation’s  first  TV  election. 

Dubuque  is  surrounded  by 
ridges  and  hills.  The  nearest 
television  stations  are  80  miles 
distant;  television  reception  is 
practically  non-existent  for 
most  of  Dubuque’s  residents. 
The  franchise  opponents  each 
propose  to  pick  up  signals  on  a 
hill  outside  of  the  city  and  then 
by  means  of  a  community  an¬ 
tenna  cable  system  “wire”  the 
programs  of  all  major  net¬ 
works  into  each  home  in  Du¬ 
buque  on  a  monthly  fee  basis. 

One  company  seeking  the 
francise  is  headed  by  a  group 
of  25  local  citizens  including 
some  of  the  city’s  top  indus¬ 
trialists.  They  plan  to  install 
a  cable  system  manufactured 
by  Spencer  Kennedy  Labora¬ 
tories  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  other  firm  is  headed  by 
Milton  J.  Shapp,  president  of 
Jerrold  Electronics  Corporation, 
Philadelphia.  More  than  250 
Jerrold  systems  are  already  in¬ 
stalled  throughout  the  country. 

Thus  the  “local  interest” 
versus  “outside  experience”  ar¬ 
guments  have  become  the  major 
topic  of  discussion. 

Caught  squarely  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fight  is  the  City 
Council  which  retained  a  firm 
of  consulting  engineers  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  competing  sys¬ 
tems.  The  engineers  recom¬ 
mended  Jerrold,  whereupon  City 
Council  ignored  this  report  and 
granted  the  franchise  to  the 
local  group.  The  actual  elec¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  City  Council’s  ac¬ 
tion.  The  six  Jerrold  ads  at¬ 
tacked  City  Council’s  position 
and  that  of  the  local  company. 

• 

McDevitt  Co.  Appoints 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  Inc., 
this  week  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  J.  Dougherty  as 
manager  of  its  Philadelphia  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  succeeds  John  F. 
Skelly,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  company,  who  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  New  York. 


Maxon  Resigns 
Packard  Account 

Detroit 

Resignation  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  account,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  15,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Lou  Maxon,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Maxon,  Inc. 

The  action,  though  not  ex¬ 
plained,  follows  the  recent 
Studebacker-Packard  merger. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  reportedly 
is  the  agency  most  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  account. 


Newsprint  Tariff 
Studied  by  ANPA 

A  committee  on  Newsprint 
Tariff  Definition  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  members  are: 

Chairman:  D.  Tennant  Bry¬ 
an,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  and  Times- Dispatch; 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  New  York 
Times;  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune;  Philip  Chand¬ 
ler,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times; 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers;  H.  W.  Cruick- 
shank,  Gannett  Newspapers;  J. 
D.  Gortatowsky,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  ;  JS  Gray,  Monroe 
(Mich.)  News;  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
George  F.  Russell,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

The  committee  is  expected  to 
consider  the  present  tariff  de¬ 
finition  as  related  to  present 
and  future  needs  of  newspapers 
for  their  newsprint  supply,  Mr. 
Slocum  said. 

• 

Long-Term  Pacts 
Are  the  Rule 

Chicago 

Long-term  contracts,  without 
any  interim  openings,  are  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  a  recent 
ANPA  study  shows  among  the 
top  20  cities  for  the  five  major 
mechanical  crafts. 

Of  95  contracts  studied,  73 
are  for  more  than  one  year  and 
55  do  not  provide  or  permit  an 
interim  opening.  Fifty-six  of 
them  contain  provision  for  a 
subsequent  increase  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  at  a  stated  time  during  the 
life  of  the  contract. 

The  study  shows  that  22  con¬ 
tracts  for  one  year  with  no 
interim  opening  fall  among  the 
following  crafts :  Typograph¬ 
ical,  6;  pressmen,  2;  stereo¬ 
typer,  5;  photo-engraver,  5; 
and  mailer,  4. 


Senators  Pass 
Winchell  Defy 
On  Confidence 

Washington 
Walter  Winchell’s  challenge 
of  a  congressional  committee’s 
power  to  require  a  newspaper¬ 
man  to  disclose  confidential 
sources  evoked  no  response 
from  the  six  senators  investi¬ 
gating  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  official  conduct. 

But  the  senators  and  the 
columnist  did  not  meet  head-on 
over  this  issue:  he  previously 
had  made  the  matter  moot  when 
he  said  he  didn’t  know  the  civil¬ 
ian  who  handed  him  a  so  called 
“FBI  letter”  which  may  have 
violated  governmental  secrecy 
orders.  He  added  that  he  would 
not  tell  if  he  knew. 

In  refusing,  Mr.  Winchell  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  would  not  iden¬ 
tify  the  source  of  a  news  story, 
adding  that  he  could  not  recall 
exactly  who  did  give  it  to  him. 
He  said  that  it  was  handed  to 
him  outside  the  Senate  caucus 
room  during  the  hearings,  but 
he  would  identify  the  person 
handing  it  to  him  only  as  “a 
white  male.” 

Pressed  further  by  Senator 
Ervin  (D.,  N.  C.),  Mr.  Winchell 
said  that  he  knew  most  of  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy’s  staff  and  was 
certain  that  he  did  not  receive 
the  document  from  any  mem¬ 
ber.  He  reiterated  his  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  would  not  divulge 
a  news  source,  “even  if  I  could 
positively  identify  the  source.” 

Mr.  Winchell  was  called  to 
the  witness  chair  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  received  a  letter  from 
Senator  Ralph  Flanders,  Ver¬ 
mont  Republican  and  one  of 
those  demanding  Senate  cen¬ 
sure  of  McCarthy,  declaring 
that  although  McCarthy  claimed 
he  was  a  person  authorized  to 
receive  the  FBI  document  “Win¬ 
chell  certainly  was  not.” 

Mr.  Winchell  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  he  had  never  revealed 
the  contents  of  the  disputed 
letter,  a  214  page  document 
containing  excerpts  from  an 
FBI  report  on  security  condi¬ 
tions  at  Fort  Monmouth.  He 
said  that  although  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  May  6  column  that  he 
had  a  copy  of  the  letter,  he  had 
shown  it  to  no  one. 

Asked  where  the  copy  is  now, 
Mr.  Winchell  declared  he  had 
destroyed  it  some  time  ago. 
“I  burned  it  up  and  flushed  it 
away,”  he  added.  He  then  said 
he  had  called  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  on  the  telephone 
and  asked  if  he  would  be  ar¬ 


rested  if  he  published  the  letter. 

“When  Hoover  said  ‘Yes’,  1 
said  ‘You’re  kidding,  John.’ 
When  Hoover  replied,  ‘No,  I’m 
not,’  the  conversation  was  end¬ 
ed,”  Mr.  Winchell  testified. 

Asked  if  he  knew  if  anyone 
else  had  copies  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  Winchell  said  he  had 
“heard”  35  copies  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  heads  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  services  in  New 
York  and  Washington.  He  did 
not  state  the  source  of  this  in¬ 
formation,  nor  was  he  asked  to 
state  the  source. 

• 

Use  of  Color 
In  Classified 
Planned  Daily 

Los  Angeles 
Classified  advertising  in  color 
will  be  available  daily  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  ^ginning 
Sept.  15.  One  color  in  addition 
to  black  is  to  be  offered. 

The  color  will  be  restricted 
to  ornaments,  type  or  copy 
blocks  at  least  one-half  inch 
deep.  A  nominal  premium  will 
be  charged. 

Color  will  be  available  with¬ 
out  prior  notice  and  on  the 
same  deadlines  as  provided  for 
regular  classified.  The  minimum 
ad  with  color  will  be  70  lines. 

’The  Mirror  will  also  begin 
the  use  of  color  in  its  classifica¬ 
tion  heads  and  page  banners, 
R.  M.  Kozek,  classified  mana¬ 
ger  said. 

The  classified  innovation  ex¬ 
pands  the  Mirror’s  established 
use  of  color  throughout  the  pa¬ 
per.  In  addition  to  spot  color 
daily  on  the  front  page  and  the 
lead  sports  page,  the  Mirror 
regularly  uses  three-color  and 
black  process  illustrations  on  its 
Thursday  food  pages.  On  Mon¬ 
days  the  Mirror  uses  multiple 
color  in  presenting  women’s 
fashion  illustrations. 

• 

Men  Are  Given  Prizes 
For  Cooking  Skill 

Greensboro,  N.C. 
That  North  Carolina  men 
not  only  know  how  to  cook,  but 
take  real  pride  in  their  culi¬ 
nary  accomplishments,  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  hundreds  of  rec¬ 
ipes  received  by  the  Greensboro 
Record  during  its  “Men’s  Only 
Cookery  Contest.” 

The  grand  prize,  an  outdoor 
barbecue  cooker,  was  won  by 
Roy  Childress,  automotive 
equipment  salesman,  with  a 
recipe  for  a  baked  chicken  roll. 
Another  prize  winner  was 
James  Hall,  internal  revenue 
agent,  with  chicken  livers  saute. 
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•  Xhe  Advertiser  aod  Xhe  IVewspaper  • 

How  Papers  Can  Be 
‘‘More  Aggressive^ 

By  William  C.  Dekker 

Vicepresident  in  Charge  of  Media,  McCann  Erickson,  Inc. 
five 


In  1949  five  media  (news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio,  TV, 
and  outdoor)  accounted  for  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars.  (See 
box). 

It  would  seem  therefore,  on 
the  basis  of  these  figures,  that 
we  can  draw  several  general 
conclusions: 


Herewith  are  highpointa  from 
a  talk  on  “Newspapers  in  the 
Television  Era”  delivered  by 
Mr,  Dekker  before  the  34th 
annual  Summer  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  Aug. 
21. 


1.  With  our  expanding  do¬ 
mestic  economy — in  a  com¬ 
petitive  selling  market — 
the  total  advertising 
budget  has  expanded  enor¬ 
mously. 

2.  Television  infiuenced  that 
expansion  in  two  ways; 
First,  it  has  created 
through  its  admitted  sell¬ 
ing  power  new  advertising 
monies;  Secondly,  it  has 
reduced  the  share  of  total 
of  other  mediums. 

3.  All  media  has  not  been  af¬ 
fected  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  since,  as  in  any 
broadening  marketing  pic¬ 
ture  where  a  new  product 
or  element  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  the  basic  gauge  is 
not  dollars  but  share  of 
market. 

Should  Alarm  Publishers 
Should  this  picture  be  alarm¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  publishers?  I 
believe  it  should  be.  There  are 
those  who  will  say  that  in¬ 
creased  revenues  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  loss  in  relative  share  is  to 
be  expected.  That  may  be  true 
yet  I  can’t  overlook  the  fact 
that  if  newspapers  had  main¬ 
tained  their  share  of  business 
that  they  had  in  1949  they 
would  have  had  an  additional 
100  million  dollars  in  revenue 
in  1952. 

Let’s  look  for  a  moment  with 
more  detail  to  see  where  this 
loss  in  position  occurs  by  major 
advertising  classification. 

(Mr.  Dekker  used  four  bar 
charts  to  illustrate  distribution 
of  gasoline,  automotive,  appli¬ 
ance  and  food  advertising  in  five 
major  media  for  the  years  1948 
through  1953.  Figures  showed 
that  while  all  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  five  media  has  in¬ 
creased  56%,  the  gain  by  new.s- 
papers  has  been  only  33.3%). 

Right  here  I  would  like  to 
inject  a  word  about  color. 

I  don’t  think  the  advent  of 


color  television  can  add  much 
to  your  competitive  problem  .  .  . 
Since  television  time  is  limited 
by  the  hours  of  the  clock  color 
is  bound  to  be  a  conversion  job 
rather  than  an  additional  me¬ 
dium. 

Effect  of  TV 

What  effect  has  television  had 
on  newspaper  reading  habits 
and  total  circulation?  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  television  imposes  one 
more  demand  for  the  family’s 
leisure  time,  newspaper  reading 
is  off  in  television  homes  to  a 
slight  extent. 

For  example,  in  the  1952 


Year 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING— 5  Major  Media 
(Millions  of  $) 

Total 

(5  Media)  Newspapers  Mapazines  Radio  TV 

k 

Outdoor 

1949  $1,488.8 

$475.7 

$492.5 

$383.0 

$  49.2 

$  88.4 

32.0% 

33.17o 

25.77o 

3.3%, 

5.9% 

1950 

1,684.7 

533.4 

514.9 

394.3 

145.9 

96.2 

31.7% 

30.5% 

23.4%, 

8.7%, 

5.7% 

1951 

1,896.5 

548.9 

573.7 

381.2 

292.0 

100.7 

28.9% 

30.3% 

20.1%, 

15.4%, 

5.3% 

1952 

2,062.9 

562.4 

615.8 

369.5 

405.8 

109.4 

27.3% 

29.8% 

17.9%, 

19.7%, 

5.3% 

1953 

2,324.9 

634.3 

663.1 

379.9 

529.7 

117.9 

27.3% 

28.5% 

16.3%, 

22.8%, 

5.1%, 

%  Gain 

56% 

33.3% 

34.6% 

—0.8%, 

976.6%, 

33.4%, 

%  Loss 

in  Share 

—14.7% 

— 13.97o 

—36.6%, 

+169.2%, 

—13.6%, 

1  *  Includes 

talent  and 

production. 

NBC-Hofstra  study,  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  were  ascertained: 
MINUTES  SPENT  YESTERDAY 


ON  EACH 

MEDIUM 

Matched 

TV 

Non 

Relative 

Owners 

Owners 

Difference 

Newspapers 

46.8 

49.8 

—  6.0% 

Magazines 

10.8 

1S.9 

—32.1% 

Radio 

60.8 

112.7 

—46.1% 

%  OF  EACH 

GROUP 

EXPOSED  TO  EACH 

MEDIUM 

ON  THE 

AVERAGE 

DAY 

Matched 

TV 

Non 

Relative 

Owners 

Owners 

Difference 

Newspapers 

78.1% 

83.4% 

—  6.4% 

Magazines 

23.0 

27.0 

—14.8% 

Radio 

54.2 

73.9 

—26.7% 

Other  similar  studies  seem  to 

confirm  these  ratios.  I  don’t 
believe,  therefore,  that  anyone 
can  feel  that  the  difference  in 
reading  habits  is  significant 
enough  to  conclude  that  news¬ 
papers  have  lost  any  appreci¬ 
able  audience  or  impact  as  an 
advertising  medium  due  to  the 
somewhat  lessened  reading  time 
in  TV  homes. 

Circulation  Has  Grown 
Has  newspaper  circulation 
stood  still  in  these  five  years  of 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


LINAGE  LEADER 

'Newspaper  Ads  Help  Our  Agents  in  Sales  Efforts’ 


iirai? 


Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  based 
in  Newark,  N.J.,  spends  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,200,000  in 
Sunday  supplement  four- 
color  ads  and  black  and 
white  insertions  in  dailies. 

The  man  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  sum  of 
money  is  Henry  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Prudential’s  director 
of  advertising  and  staunch 
advocate  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Explaining  his  use  of 
newspaper  space,  Henry 
says: 

“In  addition  to  our  full- 
page,  four-color  advertising 
in  the  magazine  sections  of 
Sunday  newspapers.  Pru¬ 
dential  runs  display  ads  in 
daily  newspapers  to  an¬ 
nounce  territorial  expan¬ 
sions,  appointments  of  new 
field  managers,  and  changes 
in  office  locations. 

“We  use  a  series  of  ads 
quite  often  in  connection 


with  developing  the  sales  po¬ 
tential  of  various  areas 
throughout  the  country. 


Henry  M.  Kennedy 

Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

“By  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,”  Henry  continues. 


“we  gain  mass  readership  in 
the  areas  where  most  of  our 
representatives  do  their  sell¬ 
ing,  and  gain  opportunities 
for  localized  merchandising 
of  many  of  our  ads. 

“Reports  from  our  field 
force  indicate  that  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  helping 
our  agents  in  their  sales  ef¬ 
forts.” 

A  graduate  of  Princeton 
University  in  1932,  Henry 
joined  Prudential  in  1933  and 
was  made  assistant  editor  of 
publications  five  years  later. 
When  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lications  were  combined  in 
1942,  he  became  manager  of 
the  advertising  and  publica¬ 
tions  department. 

Ironically,  Henry,  ardent 
supporter  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  a  member  of  the 
Magazine  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Merchandising  the 
Advertising  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. — R.  B.  McI. 
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Goldblatfs  Spends 
$2.5  Million  in  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago 

Four  boys  and  a  store,  sell¬ 
ing  $15,000  of  drygoods,  have 
been  parlayed  into  16  stores 
doing  an  annual  business  ex¬ 
ceeding  $100  million.  Such  is 
the  40-year  record  of  Goldblatt 
Brothers,  making  Goldblatt’s 
one  of  the  giants  of  American 
retailing. 

Keeping  step  with  that 
growth  has  been  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  expenditure  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  until  today 
Goldblatt’s  is  spending  approx¬ 
imately  $2.5  million  annually 
in  Chicago  and  Midwestern 
newspapers,  plus  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  chain’s  own 
shopping  circulars  which  are 
used  to  localize  store  promo¬ 
tions. 

Began  in  Small  Store 

Back  in  September,  1914, 
Maurice  Goldblatt,  21,  and  a 
younger  brother,  Nathan,  19, 
opened  a  small  drygoods  store 
on  Chicago’s  West  Side.  Two 
younger  brothers,  Louis  and 
Joel,  then  11  and  7,  worked  in 
the  store  after  school  and  week¬ 
ends. 

From  the  beginning,  Gold¬ 
blatt  Brothers  resolved  to  offer 
the  biggest  values  in  all  Chica¬ 
go.  Their  reasoning  was:  the 
lower  your  prices,  the  more 
you’ll  sell,  and  both  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  store  will  benefit. 
A  second  theory  guided  their 
choice  of  location:  go  where  the 
people  are,  don’t  make  them 
come  to  you.  Consequently,  de¬ 
centralized  shopping  centers 
are  nothing  new  to  Goldblatt’s. 
The  big  chain  of  11  stores  in 


Chicago  and  one  each  in  Joliet 
and  Park  Forest,  Ill.;  Ham¬ 
mond,  Gary  and  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  has  actually  pioneered 
neighborhood  shopping,  dating 
back  to  1928-29. 

Today,  Maurice,  62,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  family 
charities,  especially  cancer  re¬ 
search.  Louis,  51,  is  executive 
vicepresident,  and  Joel,  47,  is 
president.  Nathan  died  of  cancer 
in  1944  at  the  age  of  49. 

Observe  40th  Anniversary 

Last  week,  Chicago  business 
leaders  sat  down  to  lunch  with 
the  three  Goldblatt  brothers. 
The  occasion  marked  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Gold¬ 
blatt’s.  This  week,  starting  on 
Labor  Day,  with  heavy  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  Goldblatt’s  an¬ 
nounced  a  “Life  Blooms  at  40’’ 
anniversary  sale  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  equal  if  not  exceed 
anything  “the  boys’’  have  staged 
in  their  colorful  career. 

In  1955,  the  brothers  will 
open  a  store  in  the  Elmwood 
Plaza  shopping  center  in  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  and  one  in  Chicago’s 
new  Scottsdale  shopping  center, 
Cicero  Avenue  and  79th  Street. 
The  Goldblatt  chain  will  then 
include  18  stores  serving  Chica¬ 
go  and  surrounding  cities  with 
its  more  than  6,000  employes. 

Such  is  the  saga  of  this  vast 
retail  business  built  by  one 
family  within  one  generation, 
paced  by  merchandiing  enter¬ 
prise  unparalleled  in  American 
retailing.  Back  of  this  growth 
has  been  an  advertising  philos¬ 


GOLDBLATTS  NEWSPAPER  AD 
EXPENDITURES 

(Figures  represent  amount  spent  for  newspaper  space  only 
in  Chicago  papers) 


YEAR 

TRIBUNE  j 

NEWS 

AMERICAN 

SUN-TIMES 

TOTAL* 

29 

$21,824 

$179,520 

$  53,234 

$  5,632 

$262,016 

30 

21,688 

161,570 

55,284 

6,560 

245,460 

31 

25,475 

129,221 

64,800 

8,203 

229,146 

32 

25,952 

138,630 

73,755 

8,026 

248,458 

33 

82,264 

166,339 

48,573 

5,139 

306,205 

34 

82,788 

181,562 

125,221 

8,698 

407,861 

35 

99,636 

179,742 

111,648 

15,743 

412,129 

36 

245,032 

295,143 

167,150 

37,587 

750,603 

37 

435,532 

527,750 

206,007 

82,127 

1,258,112 

38 

385,423 

417,959 

138,158 

95,942 

1,076,823 

39 

523,910 

401,725 

134,719 

98,621 

1,162,272 

40 

486,271 

343,156 

123,165 

121,315 

1,073,907 

41 

518,584 

316,311 

150,361 

I  137,940 

1,129,360 

42 

446,737 

308,782 

143,901 

138,861 

1,100,459 

43 

489,634 

260,199 

144,635 

143,365 

1,140,155 

44 

442,208 

231,948 

111,796 

122,040 

1,004,967 

45 

429,985 

230,041 

119,405 

138,814 

1,009,679 

46 

658,668 

271,838 

187,883 

185,801 

1,418,788 

47 

726,085 

318,353 

239,263 

215,190 

1,618,382 

48 

879,436 

387,112 

270,725 

452,016 

1,995,269 

49 

947,550 

429,328 

207,310 

505,918 

2,090,106 

50 

1,010,062 

401,522 

211,856 

548,560 

2,172,000 

51 

992,282 

422,189 

210,829 

612,803 

2,238,103 

52 

1,078,736 

359,108 

125,190 

657,739 

2,220,773 

53 

1,210,096 

388,598 

91,564 

705,207 

2,395,465 

'  Includes  expenditures  in  the  foilowing  newspapers  which  were  pubiLshcd  in  one  or 
more  years  during  the  1929-1952  period  but  suspended  publication  before  1952. 
These  newspapers  were: 

Joumai — Absorbed  by  News  in  August  1929 
Post  — Absorbed  by  News  in  October  1932 

Sun  — Founded  December  1941.  Merged  with  Times  February  2,  1948 

Daiiy  Heraid  and  Examiner — Merged  with  the  evening  American  in  August  1939 
Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner  figures  are  combined  with  Evening  American  in 
1939  and  previous  years  to  show  historical  record. 


ophy  that  is  simply  stated  on 
the  wall  outside  the  office  of 
Goldblatt’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager: 

‘Look  for  What  It  Does’ 
“Look  NOT  to  your  adver¬ 
tising  for  what  it  is,  but  for 
what  it  DOES.’’ 

Early  in  their  business  career. 


Maurice  and  Nathan  learned 
how  to  stage  giant  promotions 
for  which  Goldblatt’s  became 
famous.  They,  in  turn,  taught 
their  brother  Louis  how  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  how  to  sell  to  the 
customer  once  he  was  attracted 
to  the  store. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


COMPARISON  OF  GOLDBLATT’S  LINAGE,  DOLLAR  EXPENDITURE  IN  CHICAGO  DAILIES 

TRIBUNE  AMERICAN  SUN-TIMES 


LINAGE  Daily  Sunday  Total  NEWS 

1st  6  Mos.  1954  .  245,732  501,160  746,892  314,414 

%  43.4  18.3 

1st  6  Mos.  1953  .  152,171  469,360  621,531  371,628 

%  37.1  22.2 

EXPENDITURES 

1st  6  Mos.  1954  .  $182,137  532,947  715,084  177,396 

%  55.8  13.9 

1st  6  Mos.  1953  .  115,378  504,279  619,657  201,443 

%  49.3  16.0 


Daily 

Sunday 

Total 

Daily 

Sunday 

Total 

TOTAL 

54,921 

2,252 

57,173 

243,530 

359,811 

603,341 

1,721,820 

3.3 

35.0 

100.0 

111,980 

6,365 

118,345 

252,350 

309,210 

561,560 

1,673,064 

7.1 

33.6 

100.0 

32,173 

1,444 

33,617 

146,494 

208,262 

354,756 

$1,280,853 

2.6 

27.7 

100.0 

64,633 

4,205 

68,838 

162,877 

204,385 

367,262 

1,257,200 

5.5 

29.2 

100.0 

16 
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This  is  Philadelphia 


It’s  the  city  of  the  Main  Line,  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Parkway,  of  the  Devon  Horse  Show  .  .  .  and  it’s  the  city  of 
rapidly  expanding,  highly  diversified  industry. 

Unexcelled  transportation  facilities  are  part  of  the  reason 
why  Philadelphia  keeps  growing  and  growing.  This  city  is  a 
great  railroad  center  (headquarters  of  the  nation’s  largest 
railroad),  a  great  seaport  (America’s  second  largest),  a 
great  airport  (newest  of  the  major  metropolitan  airports) 
and  it  is  the  huh  of  a  vast,  all-directions  highway  system. 

Name  any  ten  manufactured  products  — and  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  8500  factories  produce  nine  of  them.  The  people 
who  work  in  Philadelphia’s  highly  diversified  industries 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are  home-owning,  home- 
loving  family  folks.  They  huy  carefully,  wisely.  Once  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  worth  of  your  product,  they  remain  steadfastly 
loyal  to  it. 

These  are  the  people  who  read  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  — the  newspaper  that  reflects  the  character,  needs 
and  interests  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper— Philadel¬ 
phians  buy  it.  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to  its  advertising. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  Greater  Philaoelpiiia,"  a  ti-page  brochure  about  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Market — ite  people  and  ite  induetricJ  growth — u  now  available. 
Pleaee  use  your  business  letterhead  in  requesting  your  free  copy. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Adverttshg  Odtces:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  St*.;  New  York, 
285  Madison  Ava.;  Chicago,  520  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Keprasautatlvat:  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  *  Atlanta  *  Los  Angelas  *  San  Francisco 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 

Newspapers  Get  Bulk 
Of  ABC-TV’s  Fall  $$ 


Details  of  the  most  extensive 
advertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  ABC-TV  Net¬ 
work’s  history — utilizing  more 
than  $375,000  in  newspaper  ads, 
totalling  20,000  lines,  $20,000  in 
posters  and  $50,000  in  transit 
ads,  were  disclosed  this  week 
by  Mitchell  DeGroot,  ABC-TV’s 
director  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  campaign  will  be 
launched  Sept.  17  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit 
and  San  Francisco — the  five 
cities  in  which  ABC  owns  TV 
stations — to  herald  the  net¬ 
work’s  1954-55  program  line-up. 

In  addition,  ABC-TV’s  exten¬ 
sive  Fall  drive  includes  the 
biggest  promotion  -  advertising 
package  to  date  for  the  net¬ 
work’s  209  affiliate  stations. 
This  kit  will  include  newspaper 
mats. 

ABC-TV’s  major  newspaper 
push  includes  47  large-space  ads 
in  15  newspapers  in  the  five 


owned  station  cities.  In  this 
campaign  which  runs  for  75 
days  beginning  Sept.  17  none 
of  the  ads  will  be  less  than  400 
lines.  Major  ads  will  run  600 
lines. 

Other  Campaigns . . . 

•  Pabst  Brewing  Company 
has  extended  the  marketing 
area  of  its  new  non-fattening 
soft  drink,  Tap-A  Cola,  to  the 
Middle  West.  Full-page  ads 
(via  Warwick  &  Legler)  were 
used  in  Chicago  dailies  Sept. 
9  and  10.  Additional  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  used,  fol¬ 
lowing  somewhat  the  pattern 
established  in  the  East  (E&P, 
May  29,  page  20). 

•  Some  325  member  units  of 
the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  will  use 
large-space  ads  in  newspapers 
and  other  media  in  a  campaign 
(via  N.  W.  Ayer)  starting  Nov. 
14. 


Reed  Urges 
Continuous 
Market  Study 

Enormous  population  shifts 
within  the  U.S.  during  the  past 
decade  make  imperative  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  intensive  study  of 
markets.  Dr.  Vergil  Reed,  vice- 
president,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  this  week  told  a 
seminar  on  marketing  problems 
held  at  Louisville  University  by 
Devoe  &  Reynolds  Company, 
Inc. 

“To  get  the  most  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  on  making  sales,” 
Dr.  Reed  said,  “it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  for  marketing  manage¬ 
ment  to  know  at  all  times  just 
where  prospects  are  moving  to 
and  from.  Prospects  and  cus¬ 
tomers  can’t  be  reached  where 
they  were,  only  where  they 
are.” 

Dr.  Reed  told  20  Devoe  sales 
executives  attending  the  semi¬ 
nar  that,  geographically  the 
fastest  growing  markets  are,  in 
order,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
East-North-Central  and  South 
Atlantic  areas  of  the  U.  S. 


“The  20  fastest  growing 
states  range  from  California 
with  a  population  gain  in  10 
years  of  3.7  million  to  Connec¬ 
ticut  with  300,000,”  he  noted. 

Coincident  with  the  shift  in 
population  from  one  area  to 
another,  consumer  buying  is 
shifting  to  the  suburbs  from 
the  cities  along  with  the  middle 
income  group  who  buy  most  of 
the  nation’s  goods.  Dr.  Reed 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  niore 
than  half  the  new  homes  built 
since  1945  have  been  erected  in 
the  suburbs  of  168  metropolitan 
areas.  He  estimated  that  about 
60%  of  the  country’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  suburban. 


Reps  Honor  Fisher 

Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  recently  hon¬ 
ored  Charles  Fisher  on  his  re¬ 
tirement.  Mr.  Fisher,  considered 
the  dean  of  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  headed 
the  Reynolds-Fitzgerald  office 
here.  Among  those  at  the  party 
for  him  were  Vic  Baumgartner, 
past  president,  AANR;  Stan 
Manning,  vicepresident;  Bill 
Mayer,  president,  and  Bud 
Hartman,  secretary-treasurer. 


What's  your  line? 


Here's  the  easiest  way  to  sell  your  produet 
in  the  Illinois  MARKET 


Prosperous  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Income  Area 

★  1953  T.A.  Retail  Sales  $410333,656.28 
★abc  Trade  Area  Population  412,548 

Advertising  Gains  Prove  Sales  Power 

Lines  of  Paid  Advertising 
Carried  in  1953  .  Z/,0i7,zVi 


3  Great  Newspapers 
read  by  nearly 
100,000  families 
in  Springfield  and 
Central  Illinois  every  day 


Lines  of  Paid  Advertising 
Carried  in  1952 . . 


25,218,606 


illUuols  anJi  Irgiater 

SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS 


WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


National  Representatives 
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St.  Paul  Truck  Driver 
Honored  for  Rescue 

ST.  PAUL— A  St.  Paul  truck  drivj 
has  been  named  "Dtp 


Of  AnoS from  «e«cue 

Driver  Who  Risked  His  Life  to  Prevent 
Highway  Crash  Honored  in  Minnesota 

Siarf^j  for  y 

Driver  Rescuer  of  10  from  Dealh  by  Gas/r. 

|Reeeive.TrmeHouor;atLu^_/ 


LOS  ANGELES 
truck  driver  of  mij 
behind  the  wheel, 
true  Samaritan  of 
people  from  death  q 
,  .ceived  triple  honod 
lis  I  an  overflow  lunchf 
1  -ru'.3a-is£\£L  .9Qd 


Motoristo  in  Crash  Laud  Truck  Driver 
For  Heroism  in  Averting  Possible  Deaths 

I  FLINT.  Mich.  — Expressions  of  I  gratitude  and  commendation”  for  Mr.  1 

— — --------- j--iww«vid».a«.LsniJihIs.-rtruai!ULJlS!ili«.^i![:„r2^_J 


and  skillful  drivj 
ited.  1  think  aii  i 
the  safety,  traditj 
company  in  thej 
did  should  havti 
to  the  attention' 
Mn  Coombe  r} 


Heroism  is  a  habil  with  truck  driversi 


•  Gomer  W.  Bailey,  of  Denver  (who 
jP^jR^  won  the  trucking  industry’s  1954 

I  “Driver  of  the  Year”  for  a 

I  rescue  climaxing  13  years  of 

safe  driving), would  be  the  first  to 
admit  he  had  plenty  of  competition 

Gomer  W.  Bo//ey  ^j^e  title. 

The  clippings  shown  above  are  just  a  few  gleanings 
from  the  record  of  heroism  consistently  being  made 
every  month  by  intercity  truck  drivers.  For  every 


Gomer  Bailey,  there  have  been  scores  of  unstmg 
heroes  of  the  road  who  have  quietly  and  eflSciently 
aided  the  motoring  public  in  time  of  need. 

If  these  clippings  prove  any- 
thing,  it’s  this;  In  addition  to  being 
America’s  safest  drivers,  intercity 
truck  drivers  have  earned  an  en- 
viable  reputation  as  Good  Samar-  ^ 

itans  of  the  highway. 


President 

American  Trucking  Associations 


Amnrioan  Trucking  Associationi 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


e£  j. 
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NOTE:  Each  "3-tube''  camera 
you  add  only  multiplies  the 
already  complex  task  of  color 
registration. 


G'Es  tu(^iCtu/€x/^kt 
comWUh  (hAUf!^ 
poi^  up  (p/pdbh 
appljuodX^Cfyo 
eJXkzrb  In^uUkoy 

AtuLcLio  OZ  OYL 

ns/vnotM. 


on 


era 

the 

olor 


cM, 


o 

O 


CD 


n0m^^’ 


OAl^ 


'iM' 


ANTENNA 


CHflOMACODBR 


£X/^Jil^Jl£A^  nUu{tr(jW^  uttwb 

At^Atzm,  but  Chnx7ym/:odm,  kaitian,  kmdtu 

Aju^i^tA^iory^  jfyi  M  arnmoA  Vn  (1a  a^aSati,  (md.  Au^Jv 
adjuAlmmlA  omyAtcJbh.  'Set  3,5^7  fjyi  otlwb 
adt/oj^touqu  Ijbxojd  t/j^rrmCt. 


G'£  ''l  tJb^  coATtmAA 

ant,  TimiilpVi,  mu^ 
arrAptuodtidj  XkoA^  3-tuI}t 
tlijj:^...YmJch  eoAimTA  ope^Mt 
...fiLAA  JeACpBAAAuo^. 
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2  new  G-E  cameras  ....  op  to  $40,000 

3  new  G-E  cameras  ....  up  to  $80,000 

PLUS  additional  savings  of  approximately 
$15,000  on  each  black  and  white  camera 
a  station  converts  to  color  application. 

*  Sawings  bos€d  on  overage  selling  pnre  of '  3  tube"  (omeros 


Ask  our  local  representative  for  on  in- 
person  presentation  of  this  realistic  pro¬ 
gram.  Call  the  G-E  man  today,  or  write: 
General  Electric  Company,  Section 
X284-9,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

In  Canada,  write:  C.  G.  E.  Electronics 
830  Lansdowne  Avenue,  Toronto 


'Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  RETAIL  SURVEY 

Wool  Bureau  Seeks 
Retailer  Ad  Support 


Suggested  layouts  for  Fall 
newspaper  advertisements  on 
men’s  wool  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishings  are  offered  to  men’s 
wear  retailers  in  a  special  mail¬ 
ing  piece  now  being  distributed 
by  The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Stressing  the  role  of  the 
newspaper  in  building  local 
men’s  wear  sales,  the  mailing 
piece  urges  the  retailer  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Fall  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter¬ 
industry  Council.  The  Council’s 
program,  distributed  in  August, 
provides  the  newspaper  with 


advertising  layouts  for  use  by 
local  merchants  and  complete 
editorial  coverage  of  style 
trends  in  all  phases  of  men’s 
and  boys’  apparel. 

The  Wool  Bureau’s  advertis¬ 
ing  layouts,  based  in  part  on 
materials  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  newspaper,  also  feature 
the  theme,  “Nothing  Measures 
up  to  Wool.”  This  theme  is 
being  used  in  the  new  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  campaign 
for  wool,  to  be  launched  this 
Fall  in  national  magazines. 

The  mailing  piece  urges  the 
retailer  to  support  with  adver- 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Cditof  and  PublitKor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notionol  R»pf  »anlotiv» 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


25-Year  Report 
In  Business  Week 

A  special  report  in  the  Sept. 

4  issue  of  Business  Week, 
“Twenty-Five  Years  That  Re¬ 
made  America,”  coincides  with 
the  magazine’s  25th  anniver¬ 
sary.  It  was  first  published 
Sept.  7,  1929. 

This  special  report  discusses, 
among  other  things,  changes 
and  progress  over  the  past  25 
years  in  the  fields  of  manage¬ 
ment,  labor,  production,  plants, 
steel,  marketing,  machines,  au¬ 
tos,  chemicals,  metals,  and 
other  phases  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  economy. 

tising  the  Fall  fashion  supple¬ 
ment  to  be  published  by  the 
newspaper  in  his  city.  More 
than  1,200  special  editorial  sec¬ 
tions  covering  men’s  wear  style 
trends  will  be  published  across 
the  nation  this  Fall. 

600  Sections  Ready 

Over  600  of  these  sections 
will  be  based  upon  editorial 
and  advertising  materials  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter¬ 
industry  Council — an  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  all  segments 
of  the  men’s  wear  industry. 
The  Wool  Bureau  is  one  of  the 
Council’s  member  organizations. 

Designed  to  increase  local 
men’s  wear  advertising  volume, 
and  to  develop  consumer  inter¬ 
est  in  men’s  fashion  trends,  the 
Council’s  newspaper  package 
includes  a  complete  four-page 
men’s  fashion  supplement, 
backed  by  three  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  material — much  of  it 
based  upon  small  two-  and 
three-column  advertisements. 

Events  Timed 

In  past  seasons,  many  news¬ 
papers  have  used  the  Council’s 
program  and  its  theme,  “the 
Right  Clothes  at  the  Right 
Time,”  as  the  basis  for  city¬ 
wide  promotion  campaigns  to 
focus  men’s  attention  on  new 
clothes.  Such  local  projects 
have  often  included  fashion 
shows  and  other  special  events, 
timed  to  coincide  with  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  editorial 
coverage. 

The  Wool  Bureau’s  mailing 
will  reach  7,500 
coast  to  coast, 
designed  to  alert  retailers  to 
the  opportunities  for  promotion 
and  advertising  offered  by  the 
local  newspaper. 

Ad  Managers  Receive 
Restaurant  Month  Tips 
Advertising  managers  of 
daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  this  week  received 


.  piece,  which  wi 

retailers  from  c 
'<•  is  designed  to  al 


letters  from  the  National  Res¬ 
taurant  Association,  Chicago, 
reminding  them  that  October 
has  been  named  Restaurant 
Month  by  the  food  service  in¬ 
dustry. 

During  this  month,  restaura¬ 
teurs  will  be  making  extra 
efforts  to  increase  local  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  tieing  in  with 
the  nation-wide  promotion  of 
the  restaurant  industry.  Theme 
for  the  entire  program  will  be 
the  slogan :  “A  Restaurant 
Meal — A  Wonderful  Deal!” 

To  help  ad  managers  of  dail¬ 
ies  in  contacting  restaurant 
owners  in  their  communities 
three  pieces  of  material  went 
out  with  the  NRA’s  letter —  1) 
“Restaurant  Month  News”  pre¬ 
senting  “the  type  of  ad  that 
restaurant  men  find  most  ef¬ 
fective;”  2)  “Facts  About  the 
Restaurant  Industry,”  a  source 
book  for  feature  stories;  and 
3)  “Business  Building  Bulletin,” 
giving  an  overall  picture  of  how 
Restaurant  Month  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  restaurateurs  and  al¬ 
lied  industries. 

The  NRA  letter  was  signed 
by  Ralph  G.  Patterson,  director 
of  public  relations,  who  re¬ 
minded  ad  managers  that  mats 
and  photographs  are  theirs  for 
the  asking. 

Brand-Retailer-of- Year 
Competition  Opened 

The  annual  search  by  Brand 
Names  Foundation  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  outstanding  brand  retailers 
has  started  with  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  opening  of 
the  1954  Brand  Name  Retailer- 
of-the-Year  awards  competition. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Foundation  President  Henry  E. 
Abt  who  said  that  125  mer¬ 
chants  representing  25  retailing 
classifications  would  receive 
plaques  and  citations  at  the 
yearly  Brand  Names  Day  din¬ 
ner  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  next  April. 

A  Brand  Name  Retailer-of- 
the-Year  bronze  plaque  and  up 
to  four  Certificates  of  Distinc¬ 
tion  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Foundation  to  retail  firms  in 
each  of  25  classifications.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Abt,  the  honors 
will  be  awarded  for  outstand¬ 
ing  year-round  presentation  of 
manufacturers’  brands  to  the 
public  during  1954. 

A  panel  of  25  retailers  will 
select  the  1954  winners  to  be 
honored  next  April.  Each  rep¬ 
resents  a  retail  firm  which  was 
awarded  a  top  plaque  at  last 
April’s  Brand  Names  Day. 
Chairman  of  the  group  is  L.  B. 
Smith,  Sr.,  president  of  Thoro- 
fare  Markets,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  last  year’s  top  winner  in 
the  large  food  store  field. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES 


OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


O.  K. . .  You’re  on  your  own 


mer- 

iling 
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the 

din- 

York 


Moments  ago  his  instructor  said,  “Good  luck  son. 
Now  you  try  it  alone!’  And  as  the  young  cadet  turns 
to  his  plane  he  feels  a  sudden  thrill  run  through 
him.  He  is  sure  he’s  ready ...  after  those  long 
months  of  tough,  hard  training.  And  he  is  ready. 
He’ll  win  his  wings,  because  those  who  chose  him 
know  he  has  the  qualities  a  pilot  must  possess. 

You  too  can  know  the  same  thrill  that  young 
man  feels  now  ...  if  you  have  the  stuff  in  you  to 
become  an  aviation  cadet.  Ahead  of  you  lies  a  great 
adventure  . . .  flying  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  or  Air 


Force  in  the  planes  that  guard  our  nation’s  shores. 

You’ll  meet  them  all.  Planes  like  this  T-28,  North 
American’s  trainer  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
that  outflies  many  World  War  II  fighters.  And 
when  you’ve  won  your  wings  you  may  graduate  to 
a  squadron  that  flies  FJ-3  Fury  Jets,  Korea-famed 
F-86  Sabre  Jets ...  or  America’s  fastest  produc¬ 
tion  jet  fighter,  the  supersonic  F-lOO  Super  Sabre. 

Yes,  there’s  high  adventure  ahead  for  you,  if  you 
take  the  challenge  a  flying  career  in  the  services 
offers  now  ...  if  you’re  ready  to  be  on  your  own. 
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organization,  facilities  and  experience  keep 


North  A 


meriean  Aviation,  Inc.  ^ 


years  ahead  in  aircraft . . .  atomic  energy . . .  electronics  . . .  guided  missiles  . . .  research  and  development, 
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IN  AKRON 

NOW! 

The  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  will  now  run  ONE 
COLOR  and  BLACK,  2 
COLORS  and  BLACK  and 
FULL  COLOR  R.O.P.  ad¬ 
vertising  in  both  DAILY 
and  SUNDAY  issues. 

Take  advantage  of  the 
FULL  COVERAGE  offered 
by  Akron's  ONLY  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper 
by  selecting  this  rich  mar¬ 
ket  to  receive  your  com¬ 
plete  color  schedule. 


For  color  rates,  closing 
dates  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  call  your  nearest 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
man,  or  write  The  Beacon 
Journal  General  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department. 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

OHIO'S  MOST 
COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 
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Bankers  More  Aware 
Of  Need  for  Good  PR 


'  Bankers  of  America  are  in- 
i  creasingly  recognizing  how 
much  of  their  success  depends 
on  public  good  will,  Robert  M. 
Sparks,  first  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  New  York’s  Bow¬ 
ery  Savings  Bank,  last  week 
told  the  Virginia  Bankers 
School  being  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia. 

Newspapers  get  nearly  one- 
third  of  America’s  bank  adver¬ 
tising,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  any  other 
advertising  media,  said  Mr. 
Sparks  as  he  explained  results 
of  a  nationwide  survey  of  230 
banks  with  capitalizations 
ranging  from  a  million  to  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Sparks,  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  banking  public  rela¬ 
tions,  said  his  survey  showed 
banks  allocate  to  newspapers 
31%  of  their  advertising  budg¬ 
ets,  13%  to  other  types  of  pub¬ 
lications,  10%  to  radio,  6%  to 
television,  .5%  to  direct  mail, 
with  smaller  percentages  to 
;  other  media. 

j  “Institutional  advertising  has 
bf>en  found  to  l)e  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,”  said  Mr.  Sparks  who  re¬ 
ported  his  survey  showed  28% 
of  the  funds  go  to  institutional 
promotion,  15%  to  consumer 
credit,  13%  to  savings,  8%  to 
I  checking  accounts  and  8%  to 
,  trust  advertising. 


Mr.  Sparks  noted  an  “in¬ 
creasing  recognition  on  the  part 
of  bankers  of  their  need  for 
definite  appropriations  and 
budgets  for  public  relations 
rather  than  to  rely  on  catch-all 
funds.  They  are  making  public 
relations  a  positive  part  of 
their  programs,  and  not  just  a 
stop-gap.” 

He  told  the  Virginia  bankers 
that  it  is  important  for  them  to 
bring  about  public  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the 
place  of  the  bank  in  stabilizing 
the  economy.  He  urged  them 
to  give  active  support  to  worth¬ 
while  community  projects. 


Problem 

Solving 

Pointer: 

Press  Engineers 
Listed  in 

Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  Columns 
Can  Help  With  Your 
Mechanical  Problems. 


Editors  Using  Amoco"* s 
Leaflet  on  Safe  Driving 

Scores  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  editors  in  American 
Oil  Company’s  marketing  terri¬ 
tory  in  18  states  from  Maine 
to  Florida  are  making  editorial 
use  of  a  leaflet,  “I’m  Just  A 
Steering  Wheel.” 

According  to  James  Haskins, 
.Amoco’s  PR  chief,  it  was  sent 
to  them  as  part  of  Amoco’s 
September  public  relations 
program  to  promote  greater 
awareness  for  the  safety  of 
children  on  .streets  and  high¬ 
ways  now  that  schools  are 
opened. 

The  leaflet  is  being  made 
;  available  to  schools,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  veterans  groups, 

!  police  departments  and  groups 
!  conducting  safety  campaigns. 

'  Outdoor  posters  and  radio-TV 
I  are  being  used  to  promote  the 
I  safety  message. 

Hamilton  Wright  Wins 
Venezuela  PR  Contract 

The  government  of  Venezuela 
has  awarded  its  1954-55  public 
'  relations  contract  to  the  Ham- 
:  ilton  Wright  Organization  of 
j  New  York  for  the  third  year. 

Hamilton  Wright  IV  is  in 
j  charge  of  the  organization’s 
I  offices  in  Caracas.  Robert  Fer- 
I  ber  h  as  been  appointed  as- 
j  si.stant  to  Mr.  Wright.  The  or- 
I  ganization  will  increase  its  cov¬ 
erage  in  news  features  and  pic¬ 
tures,  motion  picture  newsreels, 
short  subjects  and  television  on 
a  nation-wide  basis. 


H.J.  Kaiser  Jr.^  Takes  Over 
Direction  of  PR 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Company,  has 
assumed  direction  of  the  public 
relations  functions  of  Kaiser 
Services  among  his  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

J.  G.  “Stub”  Stollery,  who 
headed  the  organization’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  since 
1949,  and  who,  prior  to  that, 
was  assistant  manager  of  the 
department,  resigned  effective 
Sept.  1,  to  enter  business  by 
himself. 

Public  Relations  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  all  of  whom  have  been 
veterans  with  the  department 
for  five  years  or  longer,  will 
continue  to  serve  the  various 
Kaiser  Companies  under  the 
overall  direction  of  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  Jr. 

Salzman  Merges  PR  Shop 
With  Maybruck  Associates 

Maybruck  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York  public  relations  coun 
sel,  announced  this  week  that 
the  firm  of  Hal  A.  Salzman, 
Inc.,  also  New  York,  had  been 
merged  with  its  organization. 

Among  clients  served  by  the 
consolidated  operation  are  Vita¬ 
min  Corporation  of  America, 
Ronson  Corporation,  Kaywoodie 
Pipe  Company,  and  others. 

Maybruck  Associates  was 
founded,  and  is  headed,  by 
Charles  N.  and  Milton  E.  May¬ 
bruck.  Hal  A.  Salzman,  head  of 
Hal  A.  Salzman,  Inc.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  active  in  the  ex¬ 
panded  organization  in  counsel¬ 
ing  and  program  planning. 


Airline’s  Sales  Soar 
With  Aid  of  Dailies 

How  a  healthy  assist  from 
newspapers  enabled  Delta-C&S 
Air  Lines  to  skyrocket  its 
Florida  Summertime  business  to 
a  record  high  is  told  graphically 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  in  its  latest  “Ad  Facts” 
publication. 

The  formula:  reduced  Sum¬ 
mertime  rates  at  Miami’s  luxury 
hotels;  low-cost  travel  via  Del¬ 
ta-C&S  aircoaches;  and  plenty 
of  local-level  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Where  Delta  spent  $50,000 
for  advertising  10  years  ago,” 
a  top  Delta  official  is  quoted  by 
the  Bureau,  “we  now  have  a 
promotion  budget  topping  the 
$1,500,000  mark.  Some  $613,000, 
or  60%  of  the  media  budget, 
goes  into  newspapers.” 
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11  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CONTACT:  Leonard  Davis 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
(Honite  Phone:  SCarsdale  3-0091) 


36,  N.  Y.  Telephone  LAckawanna  4-1702 


EDITOR  NOTE:  All  facts  have 
been  checked  carefully.  Please  call 
collect  for  additional  information. 


For  Release  Monday.  * 
September  13,  1954 


HEARING  AID  INDUSTRY  OUTGROWS 
ITS  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  CENTER ; 
MOVES  TO  LARGER  OFFICES  IN  NYC 


*Editer;  w«  suggest  you 
localize  this  story  and/or 
send  for  our  ''background 
booklet’  ’  of  50  short  features 
on  hearing,  deafness,  ears 
and  other  related  subjects. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  hearing  aid  industry,  caused  by  an  increasing 
awareness  that  aids  should  be  worn  if  needed,  has  forced  the  Public 
Information  Center  of  the  American  Hearing  Aid  Assn,  to  move  to  larger 
offices  in  New  York. 

As  of  Sept.  13,  the  association's  P.I.C.  will  be  located  at  11  West 
42nd  Street,  instead  of  21  East  40th  Street.  The  AHAA  is  a  non-profit 
organization  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers. 

Each  week,  since  the  P.I.C.  was  opened  10  months  ago,  there  has  been 
an  Increasing  number  of  requests  for  information  about  hearing  and  deafness, 
according  to  Leonard  Davis,  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

"Such  requests  have  come  from  editors,  reporters,  freelance  writers 
and  the  general  public,"  he  said,  "many  of  whom  have  come  to  us  in  person." 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Chicago,  Davis  recommended  that  hearing  aid 
manufacturers  increase  their  newspaper  advertising  linage  next  year  and  get 
away  from  the  "hide  it"  theme  in  their  ad  and  sales  promotion  copy. 

"Hearing  aids  are  fast  becoming  as  acceptable  as  eyeglasses,"  he 
said,  "Why  hide  them?" 

—30— 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  AD  AGENCIES 


Denver  Post  Salesmen 
Plan  To  Open  Agency 


Two  national  advertising 
salesmen  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  have  announced 
plans  to  open  an  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm,  Math- 
ews-Roberts  &  Co.,  in  Denver. 

Both  Ray  Mathews,  39,  and 
William  Roberts,  31,  have  been 
with  the  Post  four  years.  They 
said  they  will  handle  “all 
kinds”  of  advertising  accounts 
and  public  relations  work. 

Mr.  Mathews,  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University,  was 
a  PR  man  16  years  before  his 
employment  by  the  Post.  In 
Denver  before  1950  he  worked 
as  an  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
grocery  trade  paper  and  was 
advertising  manager  for  a 
liquor  trade  paper. 

He  recently  coordinated  two 
highly  successful  Post  promo¬ 
tions,  a  dryer-a-day  contest  and 
the  home  air  conditioner  con¬ 
test,  both  of  which  drew  thou¬ 
sands  of  responses  from  Post 
readers. 


Mr.  Roberts  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Denver 
and  before  joining  the  Post 
was  employed  by  the  Intenia- 
tional  Trust  Co.  in  Denver. 

/.  Walter  Thompson 
Appointed  by  Sylvania 

Sylvania  Electric  Products 
Inc.  announced  this  week  that 
it  has  appointed  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  effective 
Nov.  3. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  will  re¬ 
place  Cecil  &  Presbrey  Inc. 
and  Roy  S.  Durstine  Inc.  and 
will  be  engaged  in  product  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
projects  of  a  company-wide  and 
divisional  nature,  according  to 
B.  K.  Wickstrum,  Sylvania 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
sales. 

In  addition  to  serving  on 
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product  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  programs,  the  agen¬ 
cy  will  be  engaged  in  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  and  product 
publicity  for  the  company’s 
Public  Relations  Department, 
according  to  George  W.  Griffin, 
Jr.,  director  of  public  relations. 

Overall  direction  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  company’s  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Terry  P.  Cunningham, 
director  of  advertising. 

• 

MH&F  Gets  Weekly 

The  weekly  Franklin  News- 
Post,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  has 
named  Moran,  Hedekin  & 
Fischer,  Inc.,  as  its  exclusive 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive. 


Houston  Is  Added 
To  Puck  Basic  List 

Puek-The  Comic  Weekly  has 
announced  the  addition  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  Sunday 
comic  supplement  to  its  basic 
group  on  Jan.  1. 

At  the  same  date,  the  Sunday 
comic  supplements  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger  and 
the  Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  will  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Puck  group  as 
optional  additions  to  Puck’s 
Journal- Ameriean-Mirror  cover¬ 
age  of  the  New  York  area. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  Constitution  will  handle 
sales  independently  and  through 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  their  na¬ 
tional  repre.sentative. 


|'i:illlllllll!llllllli;ii'r';in;'!iN!i|<:i||ii  . . 


Meeting  the  Mediamen 


g  C.  E.  Livingston 

M  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove 


1  “No  ESTABLISHED  or  re- 
g  cent  new  media  of  mass  ad- 
g  vertising  quite  takes  the 
B  place  of  the  flexible  avenue 
3  for  saturation  selling  that 
g  newspapers  provide,”  accord- 
B  ing  to  C.  E.  Livingston,  di- 
g  rector  of  the  media  department  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  g 
m  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  advertising  and  public  relations  firm,  g 
g  “We  had  convincing  proof  of  this  a  while  ago  in  Pittsburgh  g 
g  and,  later,  in  New  York  when  strikes  stopped  local  news-  g 
g  paper  publication,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “Sales  g 
a  dropped  despite  plugging  through  other  media  and  residents  g 
g  even  read  local  weekly  class  newspapers  in  their  eagerness  g 
g  for  newspapers  to  read.”  g 

M  Placing  of  newspaper  advertising  for  KM&G’s  clients  com-  g 
g  mands  much  of  Mr.  Livingston’s  time.  Obviously  his  analysis  g 
g  of  newspaper  media  is  highlighted  in  the  above  statement,  g 
B  “Cy,”  as  he  is  known  to  space  salesmen  across  the  U.  S.,  g 
g  has  never  strayed  far  from  statistical  analysis.  As  a  young-  M 
g  ster  he  worked  for  a  bank  in  his  native  Greensburg,  Pa.  g 
g  After  two  years  at  Greensburg  high  school  he  went  on  to  J 
g  graduate  from  Haverford  Preparatory  School,  Philadelphia,  g 
1  in  1925.  Princeton  University  claimed  him  next  where  he  g 
■  was  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  1929.  g 
a  Then  he  attended  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  g 
g  Administration  where  he  received  his  master’s  degree  in  1931.  m 
g  Cy  served  as  statistician  and  investment  advisor  for  the  j 
g  Pittsburgh  stock  brokerage  firm  of  Moore,  Leonard  and  S 
g  Lynch  from  1931  to  1938.  He  then  went  to  the  sales  depart-  S 
g  ment  of  the  Standard  Statistics  Company  for  a  year  before  g 
g  becoming  media  manager  for  KM&G.  Recently  Cy  was  B 
m  appointed  secretary  of  the  agency’s  board  of  directors.  B 
g  With  an  assist  from  an  inclined  plane,  he  likes  to  walk  g 
g  to  and  from  work  from  his  Pittsburgh  hill-top  home.  He  a 
g  has  become  an  expert  woodworker  and  cabinet  maker  in  his  | 
B  home  workshop  and  takes  his  out-of-door  exercise  with  a  g 
g  camera  when  he  can’t  get  away  for  some  quiet  fishing  or  ■ 
g  hundred-plus  golf. — R.  B.  McI.  g 
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Telephones  for  the  bell  system  are  made  at  Western 
Electric  . . .  and  also  made  new  again.  Here’s  one  of  our 
men  testing  a  batch  of  reconditioned  pay  telephones 
in  one  of  Western  Electric’s  29  repair  centers.  One  of 
these  centers  is  right  in  the  territory  of  your  own  Bell 
telephone  company. 

Cleaned,  checked,  and  repaired  if  necessary,  veteran 
telephones  are  refinished  and  sent  back  for  additional 
years  of  good  service.  Last  year  some  4,500,000  tele¬ 
phones  of  all  kinds  were  ’’reborn.”  And  the  cost  to 
your  Bell  telephone  company.^  Less  than  one-quarter 


the  cost  of  new  telephones.  That  means  quite  a  saving, 
but  we  also  help  your  telephone  company  make  savings 
by  repairing  switchboards,  booths  and  many  other 
kinds  of  equipment. 

If  we  didn’t  work  so  hard  to  find  ways  to  repair  things, 
maybe  sales  of  the  new  telephone  equipment  we  make 
would  go  up  .  .  .  but  that  wouldn’t  necessarily  be  best 
for  telephone  users.  Being  part  of  the  Bell  System  we 
share  the  same  aim  as  your  Bell  telephone  company:  to 
furnish  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  telephone  users. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  Of  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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IMPORTANT 

TEXAS 

MARKETS 


WACO 

Population  107,000  .  .  Texas’ 
latest  to  top  100,000.  Indus¬ 
try,  military,  agriculture  .  . 
in  balance  .  .  ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized-income  State 
Capital  with  sturdy  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  and  Federal  Pay¬ 
rolls  .  .  .  selling  opportuni¬ 
ties  a-plenty! 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Petroleum.  Chemical  and 
Shipping  Industries  combine 
to  provide  highest  average 
income  in  Texas  .  .  .  come 
and  get  it! 

3  growing  popula¬ 
tions  with  money 
to  bug  what  youVe 
selling! 

*  Group  Color 
Comics  Rotes 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND  TIMES-HERALD 

...  •  ... 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

...  •  ... 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Rrprruentrd  Nationally  by 
Burke,  Kuipert, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Goldblatt^s  Spends 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Some  of  the  advertising  ex¬ 
perts  around  Chicago  have 
often  remarked  that  Goldblatt’s 
advertising  would  never  win 
any  prizes  for  excellence  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  they  have  won 
plenty  of  “prizes”  when  it 
comes  to  ringing  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister. 

Biggest  Sunday  Advertiser 

Since  1929,  Goldblatt’s  has 
been  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  that  has  ob¬ 
tained  ever-increasing  sales  re¬ 
sults,  so  much  so  that  Gold¬ 
blatt’s  has  continued  to  place 
an  ever-larger  percentage  into 
this  productive  medium.  They 
have  established  a  successful 
advertising  pattern.  They  are, 
for  instance,  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers,  using  many  mul¬ 
tiple-page  ads  each  Sunday,  in¬ 
cluding  run-of-paper  color. 
Some  idea  of  their  use  of  Sun¬ 
day  papers  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  last  year,  Gold¬ 
blatt’s  Sunday  linage  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  totaled  913,138 
lines,  plus  640,056  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Goldblatt’s 
1953  linage  record  in  Chicago’s 
four  major  dailies  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  according  to 
Media  Records’  figures: 

Chicago  Tribune,  1,225,404 
total  lines,  daily  and  Sunday; 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  1,163,055 
total  lines,  daily  and  Sunday; 
Chicago  Daily  News,  709,448 
lines;  Chicago  American,  155,- 
830  lines. 

Tells  -4d  Philosophy 

Directly  responsible  for  Gold¬ 
blatt’s  advertising  promotion 
program  are  two  men  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  Goldblatt  mer¬ 
chandising  philosophy  and  work 
closely  with  Louis  and  Joel 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Goldblatts  Eye 
Shopping  Centers 

In  the  next  10  years,  Gold¬ 
blatt’s  will  have  12  new 
stores  in  shopping  centers 
throughout  the  Chicago  area, 
it  was  revealed  last  week  at 
a  luncheon  honoring  the 
three  brothers. 

In  commenting  that  it  has 
taken  40  years  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  reach  a  sales  volume 
of  100  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  Joel  predicted  that  in 
20  years  the  company  will 
be  doing  about  twice  that 
volume  of  business,  with  a 
sizeable  part  of  it  coming 
from  shopping  centers. 


Goldblatt.  These  two  men  are 
Seymour  Nordenberg,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager;  and  Max  Ap- 
plebaum,  advertising  manager. 

“The  success  of  oup,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  based  on  proper  mer¬ 
chandising,”  Mr.  Applebaum  ex¬ 
plained  to  E  &  p.  “We  don’t  try 
to  win  awards  for  our  adver¬ 
tising.  We  are  striving  to  make 
it  productive.  The  whole  con¬ 
cept  is  not  how  it  impresses  an 
advertising  man,  but  how  it  im¬ 
presses  the  reader  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Proper  merchandising  is 
back  of  every  ad  we  run,”  he 
continued.  “We  always  bear  one 
thing  in  mind:  give  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  best  quality  at  a 
price  that  will  save  them 
money.” 

Mr.  Applebaum  was  equally 
enthusiastic  about  what  news¬ 
papers  can  and  have  done  for 
Goldblatt’s  when  properly  used. 
He  highlighted  the  advantages 
of  newspapers  as  a  medium  as 
follows: 

“Newspaper  advertising 
builds  personality,  prestige  and 
the  organization  as  a  whole. 

“It  gives  us  a  chance  for  con¬ 
sistency,  plus  flexibility  for  a 
chain  of  our  type.  We  can  get 
the  full  benefit  of  a  paper’s 
circulation,  both  in  the  city  and 
outlying  areas.” 

Must  Create  Appeal 

BUT,  he  added,  “you’ve  got 
to  have  a  selling  message  in 
your  advertising  if  it  is  going 
to  be  productive.”  This  sales 
message,  he  said,  can  be  price, 
style  or  something  new  that 
will  create  appeal — “a  desire  to 
buy.” 

Mr.  Applebaum  told  E  &  p 
that  Goldblatt’s  year- ’round  ad¬ 
vertising  policy  finds  its  coun¬ 
terpart  today  in  the  automobile 
industry  where  leaders  in  that 
field  are  selling  cars  “not  be¬ 
cause  people  need  a  new  car, 


but  because  they  want  to  have 
one  of  the  beautiful  new  cars 
now  being  offered.” 

Many  merchants,  he  said, 
wait  until  the  season  is  “ripe” 
to  do  business.  This  means  they 
wait  for  the  “hot”  or  “cold” 
weather  to  h’t  their  peaks,  he 
explained.  “We  create  appeal 
to  make  people  want  to  buy  the 
year  around  through  our  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  asserted.  “Timing, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  any  pro¬ 
motion.  But  there  must  always 
be  plenty  of  merchandising 
preparation  behind  any  promo¬ 
tion  before  it  is  launched  if  it 
is  to  succeed.” 

Discusses  Impact 

What  about  impact,  we  asked, 
referring  to  the  many  multiple- 
page  smashes  used  by  Gold¬ 
blatt’s. 

“Impact  is  only  good  when 
you  have  the  proper  message  to 
sell  with  the  proper  merchan¬ 
dise,”  said  Mr.  Applebaum. 
“There  must  be  ‘meat’  in  your 
ads.  You  can  just  ‘talk’  about 
a  big  sale.  Smaller  ads  often 
outpull  the  larger  ones.  It  is 
what  the  ad  says  that  counts. 
You  have  to  talk  to  the  level 
of  your  customers.” 

The  whole  conception  and 
growth  of  the  Goldblatt  organi¬ 
zation  have  been  built  around 
strong  promotional  efforts. 
Goldblatt  Brothers  have  for 
years  been  leaders  in  using 
multiple  pages  in  newspapers. 
Their  use,  however,  has  always 
included  three  essential  ele¬ 
ments:  (1)  timing;  (2)  mer¬ 
chandising;  (3)  planning. 

It  is  understood  that  Gold¬ 
blatt’s  is  concentrating  more  of 
its  current  advertising  effort 
in  newspapers  this  year,  with 
less  emphasis  on  circular  ad¬ 
vertising,  because  of  increased 
production  and  distribution 
costs.  The  widespread  nature  of 
its  16-store  operation  makes  it 
possible  for  Goldblatt’s  to  take 
full  advantage  of  newspapers' 
circulation  coverage  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  and  surrounding 
cities  where  Goldblatt  stores 
are  located. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  Goldblatt’s  have 
learned  how  to  make  that  space 
more  productive.  It’s  not  the 
amount  of  space,  but  what  goes 
into  it  that  counts,  say  Gold¬ 
blatt  executives.  Brother  Joel 
puts  it  this  way:  “Big  business 
— but  on  a  cracker  barrel  basis. 
Our  slogan  is:  ‘The  greatest 
possible  values,  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.’  It  works — large 
volume  and  small  profit.” 

And  we  repeat:  “Look  NOT 
to  your  advertising  for  what  it 
is,  but  for  what  it  DOES.” 
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Mr.  Publisher 

New!  Different! 

“PROTECTIONS!^  PLUS” 

occupational  and  non- occupational 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

for  Independent  Contractor  Newspaper  Boys 

Occupational  Accident  Expense  Paid  in  Full  up  to  ^5,000 

LOW  COST! 

Here  is  the  insurance  protection  you  need  —  with  plus 
features  you've  olways  wanted!  This  new  YOUTH- 
SURANCE  for  Independent  Contractor  Carrier  Boys 
pays  more  and  larger  benefits  for  24  hour  round- 
the-clock  non-occupational  accidents  —  home  —  school  — 
athletics — than  any  other  Newspaper  Boy  Insurance.  It  con¬ 
tains  every  fine  feature  that  other  policies  provide  PLUS 
MORE.  There  is  no  other  policy  like  iti  None  to  compare  with 
it!  It  makes  all  other  Newspaper  Boy  Insurance  obsolete  and 
antiquated. 

Mr.  Publisher,  if  you  are  insuring  your  Independent  Con¬ 
tractor  Boys  for  Occupational  Accident  Expense  Benefits, 
please  nate  that  our  program  will  pay  all  medical  bills  up 
to  $5,000  at  a  considerable  savings  to  you!  Occupational 
accident  expense  is  paid  for  Hospital  —  Surgical  —  Doctor 
—  Dental  —  Nurse  —  Laboratory  —  Medicines  —  Dressings 
—  X-Ray  —  Artificial  Limbs,  etc.,  whether  that  expense  be 
$1,000  —  $4,000  ar  more  per  accident  plus  Loss  of  Mem¬ 
ber  Benefits,  and  Weekly  Disability  indemnities.  This  program 


provides  your  boys  the  Best  with  the  Most!  With  this,  Mr. 
Publisher,  you  have  Security  and  Peace  of  Mind  without 
jeopardizing  the  Independent  Contractor  Status. 

Boys  are  insured  instantly  they  are  assigned  routes.  News¬ 
paper  detail  is  eliminated.  No  signed  applications  —  no 
cancellation  reports  —  few  records  to  keep.  Compare  our 
program  with  any  other,  and  be  convinced.  Underwritten  by 
one  of  the  Nation's  Outstanding  Casualty  Companies,  assets 
in  excess  of  $41,000,000,  Licensed  in  48  States,  District  of 
Columbia  and  Alaska. 


Deane  Weinberg  &  Co. 

Originators  of  Newspaper  Boy  Insurance 
Originators  of  Newspaper  Independent  Dealer  Bonds 
737  SEWARD  ST.  LOS  ANGELES  38,  CAUFORNIA 
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Newspaper  Ads  Major 
Factor  in  House  Sales 


Newspaper  advertising  was 
the  major  factor  in  a  record- 
breaking  sale  of  houses  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla.,  last  week. 

Despite  an  all-day  rain,  442 
new  houses  were  sold  between 
10  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.  at  Coral 
City,  a  new  10,000-home  sub¬ 
urb  near  Miami.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  number 
of  houses  ever  sold  in  one  day 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Demand  continued  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  with  sales  top¬ 
ping  100  each  day,  so  that  the 
developers  predict^  that  over 
1,000  houses  would  be  sold  with¬ 
in  the  first  seven-day  period. 
This  would  mean  a  one  week’s 
sales  volume  of  about  $8,500- 
000. 

Backbone  of  the  sales  success 
which  reached  a  one-a-minute 
pace  during  mid-day  was  an 
eight  page,  four  color  section 
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won't  do  a 
selling  job  in  the 
HAMMOND-EAST  CHICAGO 
"SUPER  MARKET" 


You  need  CONCENTRATED 
circulation  to  do  a  ’man-size,’ 
effective  selling  job  in  the 
Hammond-East  Chicago  dual 
city  market.  Fringe  coverage 
newspapers  can’t  begin  to  give 
you  the  penetration  needed  to 
sell  this  market  of  over  200,- 
000  people  with  a  spendable 
income  of  more  than  $300,000,- 
000.  ONLY  the  HAMMOND 
TIMES  offers  the  complete, 
CONCENTRATED  circula¬ 
tion  you  need  to  reach  .  .  . 
influence  .  .  .  and  SELL  this 
2nd  largest  A.B.C.  City  Zone 
in  Indiana! 

“SALES-WEDGE”  in  the  DUAL 
imond-East  Chicago  Market 


HaWWOurf  TtlVtfiC 

HAMMOND  INDIANA 


by;  MMKE,  KUKIS  ft  MAHONEY,  Inc. 


exclusively  in  the  Miami  Daily 
News.  Both  Coral  City  and  the 
special  section  were  heavily  ad¬ 
vertised  by  spot  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  for  three  days  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

Wires  Congratulations 

Julius  Gaines,  president  of 
Gaines  Construction  Co.,  the 
builders,  wired  the  News  on 
Monday  morning:  “Congratu¬ 
lations  on  a  great  selling  job 
with  the  eight-page  color  sec¬ 
tion  in  Sunday’s  paper.  Prac¬ 
tically  single-handed,  this  sec¬ 
tion  sold  the  greatest  number 
of  houses  ever  sold  in  one  day — 
442  houses  worth  $3,757,000  at 
an  advertising  cost  of  less  than 
one  half  of  one  percent.’’ 

According  to  the  News  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Julian  J.  Eb- 
erle,  this  was  the  first  time  four 
colors  have  been  printed  on 
eight  consecutive  pages  back  to 
back  on  a  newspaper  press. 
The  color  pictures,  taken  by 
News  color  photo  chief,  Walter 
Davis,  were  reproduced  in  al¬ 
most  full-page  size. 

Robert  Buggeln,  advertising 
director  of  the  News,  said  that 
the  developers  of  Coral  City 
recognized  that  the  project  was 
so  big  and  so  dramatic  that  it 
would  require  an  unusual  open¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Gaines,  a  seasoned 
Miami  builder,  suggested  using 
color  to  dramatize  the  quality 
and  style  of  the  houses,  and  the 
result  was  the  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion  to  illustrate  each  of  the 
six  model  houses.  The  opening 
page  told  of  the  philosophy 
back  of  the  development,  gave 
directions  and  basic  informa¬ 
tion.  Page  three  showed  inte- 


TESTED 

TIP, 

Get  the  Job 
You  Wont  by 
Advertising  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  Columns 


riors  and  each  of  the  other  six 
pages  was  devoted  to  one  of 
the  six  model  houses. 

“We  used  this  dramatic 
method  to  show  the  people  the 
values  we  were  offering,’’ 
Gaines  explained,  “as  the  houses 
were  priced  at  actual  cost.” 
Even  in  the  lower-cost  South 
Florida  area,  Gaines  added,  the 
houses  were  $875  to  $2000  un¬ 
der  the  lowest  real  estate  ap¬ 
praisals  of  fair  market  value. 
A  two  bedroom,  one  bath  house 
was  priced  at  $7025  and  the 
largest  model  four  bedrooms 
and  two  baths,  at  $8400. 

“To  overcome  the  disbelief 
which  these  low  prices  were 
bound  to  create,”  Gaines  ex¬ 
plained,  “we  had  to  show  the 
public  everything  we  could 
about  the  houses.  The  beautiful 
color  photographs  in  the  full 
page  layouts  did  a  tremendous 
job.  The  purchasers  could  see 
for  themselves  the  size  of  the 
rooms  and  the  design  of  the 
homes.  As  was  evident  by  the 
flood  of  early  orders,  a  great 
many  purchasers  were  pre-sold 
by  the  newspaper  advertising.” 

Another  problem,  Mr.  Gaines 
said,  was  to  explain  the  phil¬ 
osophy  behind  the  project:  pric¬ 
ing  houses  at  actual  cost.  He 
said  this  policy,  developed  by 
Ralph  E.  Stolkin,  Chicago  in¬ 
dustrialist,  who  is  privately 
financing  the  building  program, 
was  explained  on  the  front 
page  of  the  special  section. 

The  success  of  the  campaign 
had  one  bad  effect: — curtail¬ 
ment  of  a  planned  advertising 
schedule.  “The  sales  were  so 
great,”  Mr.  Gaines  said,  “that 
we  cannot  possibly  meet  the 
demand.  Even  at  the  rate  of 
400  houses  a  month,  we  will 
be  unable  to  deliver  the  houses 
already  sold  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  shall  continue 
small  reminder-type  and  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  but,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  we  just 
cannot  afford  any  more  hard- 
selling  ad  copy  ...  in  news¬ 
papers  or  over  the  radio.” 

• 

Ad  Guide  in  12th  Edition 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  12th  edition  of  “Notice 
by  Advertisement  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania”  ($4  per  copy)  has  been 
brought  out  by  Ross  M.  Blair, 
under  the  auspices  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  book,  used 
extensively  as  a  guide  for  at¬ 
torneys  and  general  advertis¬ 
ers,  was  originated  25  years  ago 
by  the  late  George  J.  Campbell, 
then  chairman  of  the  PNPA 
legislative  committee. 


Ex-Pu  h  Ushers 
Named  to  Posts 

San  Francisco 

Two  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  turned  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  veterans  received  promotions 
here  this  week.  They  are 
Llewelyn  Jones  and  Carl  Sim¬ 
mons  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  for  four 
years  published  the  Sonora 
(Calif.)  Banner,  was  named 
FC&B  account  supervisor  here. 
He  joined  the  local  ag^ency  in 
1949  after  four  years  with 
6BD&0  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Simmons  succeeded  Mr. 
Jones  as  media  director.  His 
13  years  with  FC&B  were  in¬ 
terspaced  with  seven  years  as 
publisher  and  owner  of  the 
Cloverdale  (Calif.)  Reveille 
and  Geyserville  Press.  Abandon¬ 
ing  weekly  publishing,  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  returned  to  the  agency 
last  year  as  manager  of  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  office. 


Weekly  Sues  Daily 
For  Advertising  Slur 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

A  $50,000  damage  suit  has 
been  filed  here  against  the 
Frankfort  State  Journal  by  the 
recently  established  weekly, 
Franklin  County  News.  The  suit 
grew  out  of  an  article  criticiz¬ 
ing  a  method  used  by  the  News 
in  obtaining  advertising. 

The  News  charged  that  its 
readers  and  advertisers  were 
given  the  impression  that  it 
had  “immorally,  unethically  or 
improperly”  taken  money  for 
advertising  for  its  Shop-In- 
Frankfort  page. 

According  to  the  petition,  the 
State  Journal,  a  daily,  in  its 
issue  of  Aug.  19  stated  that 
“a  classic  example  of  how  gul¬ 
lible  people  can  be”  was  shown 
that  week  when  “out-of-town 
advertising  salesmen  sold  al¬ 
most  75  retailers”  small  ads  for 
the  Shop-For-Frankfort  page. 

• 

New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  members  in  the 
newspaper  division :  Leesburg 
(Fla.)  Commercial  Ledger  and 
Leader;  Altamont  (Ill.)  News; 
Verdun  (Que.)  Samedi-Diman- 
che;  Val  d'OR  (Que.)  Star; 
and  Dallas  (Tex.)  Star  Post. 
The  latter  four  papers  are 
weeklies. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Realty  Study  Points  Up 
Power  Of  Weekday  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

There  are  many  elements  in  t 
the  recently  completed  study  de-  1 
tailing  how  home  buyers  in  £ 
California  react  to  real  estate  i 
brokers  and  real  estate  adver-  j 
tising  which  CAMs  will  want  ( 
to  take  to  heart.  At  the  same  i 
time,  some  of  the  results,  as  in  s 
any  survey,  are  open  to  ques-  ( 
tion.  ] 

Conducted  by  real  estate  pro-  I 
fessors  and  students  from  sev-  < 
eral  California  colleges  under  < 
the  auspices  of  the  California  < 
Real  Estate  Association,  the  ’ 
study  (E  &  P,  Sept.  4,  page  7)  ] 

sheds  light  on:  why  the  2,500 
home  buyers  queried  did  or  did  ' 
not  do  business  with  brokers  I 
and  secondly,  how  to  improve, 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  best  < 
source  for  developing  customers, 
classified  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that 
arises  is  exactly  what  part  does 

For  impact 
in  Buffalo 


Both  local  and  national 
advertisers  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  ROP 
color  in  the  Courier-Ex press 
...either  daily  or  Sunday... 
is  Buffalo's  lowest  cost 
producer  of  sales.  Here's 
your  key  to  additional  impact 
in  the  rich  8-counly  Western 
New  York  Market  where 
the  spendable  income 
of  the  463,400  families 
averaees  85,287. 
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the  newspaper  play  in  the  home 
hunter’s  quest.  One  statement 
says,  “82%  of  all  those  inter¬ 
viewed  replied  that  newspaper 
ads  had  been  an  important  part 
of  their  home  hunting  method,” 
while  an  accompanying  chart 
shows  only  32.2%  made  initial 
contact  with  brokers  through 
newspaper  ads.  Although  the 
latter  figure  still  outranks  every 
other  method,  it  is  still  not 
clear  whether  82%  or  32.2% 
of  home  buyers  made  contact 
with  their  brokers  via  news¬ 
papers. 

Of  those  home  buyers  who 
used  newspapers  in  seeking 
homes,  77.1%  used  classified, 
12.1%  replied  to  tract  ads, 
5.7%  institutional  and  5.1%  dis¬ 
play.  The  surveyors  say: 

“In  part  at  least,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  contacts  estab¬ 
lished  through  classified  ads  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  the 
greater  use  of  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  than  either  of  the 
other  three  major  types  men¬ 
tioned.  That  is  to  say  it  does 
not  reflect  accurately  the  type 
of  ads  which  have  the  greatest 
appeal  to  prospective  home  buy¬ 
ers,  but  rather  the  ads  with  the 
greatest  availability." 

Practical  View 

Now  this  is  manifestly  aca¬ 
demic  and  utterly  in  the  realm 
of  hypothesis.  Why  are  classi¬ 
fied  ads  preponderant  in  the 
field  of  real  estate  by  such  a 
large  margin  other  than  the 
fact  that  they  are,  by  the  same 
token,  preponderantly  resultful? 
When  asked  the  hypothetical 
question  “which  type  of  ads  do 
you  prefer?”  only  54%  pre¬ 
ferred  classified  as  opposed  to 
the  77.1%  who  found  their 
homes  through  the  want  ads. 

Even  those  of  us  who  earn 
our  bread  via  classified  will 
admit  that  from  the  viewpoint 
of  aesthetic  “appeal,”  display 
ads  are  way  ahead.  But  from 
the  practical  view,  the  broker 
who  gets  results  at  a  cost  within 
his  advertising  budget  and  the 
reader  who  finds  what  he  is 
seeking  conveniently  classified 
according  to  location  and  finds 
a  ready  market  place  every  time 
he  opens  the  paper  to  a  given 
classification,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  classified  gets  the .  nod  in 
actual  practice  over  other  forms 


of  real  estate  advertising. 

The  study  indicated  that  home  Fhron  wn 
buyers  would  like  to  see  a  host  IieUiiZeU 

of  additional  information  in-  Aftcr  10  YcOrS 
eluded  in  real  estate  ads  rang  J 

ing  in  importance  as  follows:  Vallejo,  Calif. 

(Concerning  the  house  itself)  Luther  Gibson,  publisher 

number  of  bedrooms,  55.4% ;  Va’lejo  Times-Herald  and 

number  of  rooms,  53.2%;  age  News-Chronicle,  will  see  a 

of  property,  33.9%;  s  ze  of  dream  of  more  than  a  decade 

house,  28.6%;  size  of  lot,  ago  become  a  reality  when 

23.4%  ;  baths,  23.2%;  floor  plan,  Vallejo  celebrates  the  cen- 

16.6%;  architecture,  14.1%;  tennial  of  the  Mare  Island 

room  size,  13.6%;  (Concerning  Naval  Shipyard  here  Sept, 

the  location)  general  location,  16-19.  The  publisher  and 

51.4%;  address,  35%;  schools,  California  State  Senator  first 

33.6%;  shopping  centers,  launched  the  proposal  in  the 

28.9%;  transportation,  25.5%;  war  era.  He  is  now  vice¬ 
churches,  17.3%;  (Concerning  chairman  of  the  Mare  Island 

the  financing)  down  payments.  Centennial  Committee. 

49.1%;  price  of  property,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ' 

46.4%;  monthly  payments,  location  of  an  advertised 

27.0%;  F.H.A.  12.9%;  interest  Property, 
rates,  7.7%;  V.  A.,  6.8%;  Weekday  vs.  Sunday 

taxes,  5.5%.  In  his  analysis  of  “What  Is 

Wrong  With  Your  Classified,” 

Note  of  Caution 

Pointing  to  the  above,  those  Arthur  Kroger,  associate  pro¬ 
making  the  study  wisely  in-  fessor  of  Stanford  University, 
eluded  a  note  of  caution:  said  that  when  pinned  down  to 

“In  interpreting  the  results  a  general  rating,  the  average 
of  this  particular  question,  a  opinion  relating  to  real  estate 
note  of  caution  is  necessary.  In  ads  came  out  “fairly  good.” 
terms  of  the  limited  time,  re-  One  of  the  most  clearcut  an- 
sources  and  use  of  largely  in-  swers  ever  provided  to  the  ques- 
experienced  interviewers,  this  tion  of  weekday  advertising  vs. 
was  the  only  practicable  way  in  Sundays  for  real  estate  is  pro- 
which  to  attack  the  problem,  vided  in  the  study.  It  says:  “Al- 
When  lists  such  as  this,  how-  though  weekends  may  present 
ever,  are  presented  to  persons  the  most  opportune  time  for 
being  interviewed,  there  is  a  prospective  home  owner  to 
marked  tendency  for  what  is  actually  view  properties,  it  is 
known  as  ‘suggestibility’  to  obvious  that  when  purchase  is 
creep  into  the  results.  That  is,  being  considered  the  purchaser 
having  this  list  in  front  of  him,  ig  in  the  market  seven  days  a 
a  respondent  has  suggested  to  week.  That  is,  it  would  appear 
him  answers  which  he  might  not  from  these  survey  results  that 
otherwise  entertain.  Moreover,  the  typical  home  buyer  conducts 
since  this  is  only  a  survey,  the  a  careful  day  to  day  sui-vey  of 
person  being  interviewed  will  the  home  ads  in  his  newspaper.” 
tend  to  list  items  which  are  When  one  considers  the  fact 

marginal  or  submarginal  as  far  that  no  commodity  generally  ad- 
as  their  real  importance  is  con-  vertised  has  a  higher  price  tag 
cerned,  and  which  if  pressed  than  real  estate  nor  can  one 
he  would  admit  are  not  vital.  think  of  any  item  more  closely 

“This  has  occurred  in  the  geared  to  the  nation’s  overall 
responses  to  this  question  in  the  economic  well  being,  one  real- 
present  survey.  Well  over  half  izes  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  those  checked  as  minimum  made  by  the  California  Real 
requirements  more  items  than  Estate  Association.  It  is  a 
could  possibly  appear  in  the  tribute  to  newspapers  that  they 
average  advertisement.  Since  carry  the  biggest  share  of  sales 
it  has  been  indicated  earlier  that  influence  in  this  vital  classifi- 
a  sizeable  group  of  these  same  cation  and  to  classifled— where 
persons  did  in  fact  use  ads,  these  ads  are  concentrated, 
the  contradiction  is  obvious.  Again,  the  old  complaints 

When  all  the  people  interviewed  about  exaggerated  claim's  for 
are  summed,  one  can  get  some  given  properties,  verging  on 
idea  of  the  actual  importance  misrepresentation,  and  the  use 
of  the  various  items  to  pur-  of  abbreviations  which  the  aver- 
chasers  by  the  frequency  with  age  layman  cannot  understand 
which  they  occur  on  the  ques-  have  come  forth  in  this  study, 
tionnaires.”  Carrying  the  bulk  of  this  adver- 

From  the  above  it  is  certainly  tising,  CAMs  must  also  shoulder 
clear,  however,  that  no  real  the  responsibility  for  meeting 
estate  ad  should  omit  the  num-  these  continuing  objections  in 
ber  of  bedrooms  and  the  num-  the  interest  of  maintaining  and 
ber  of  rooms,  the  down  payment  increasing  their  real  estate 
and  total  price  nor  the  gen-  leadership. 
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The  1924  road  has  served  30 
years  at  low  annual  cost,  but 


1954  CONCRETE  ROADS  ARE  EVEN  BETTER 
FOR  THESE  ^  IMPORTANT  REASONS 


Concrete  roads  have  come  a  long  way  since  they  brought 
the  nation  “out  of  the  mud”  30  years  ago.  Many  old  pave* 
ments  are  still  serving,  but  you  can  expect  even  better  per¬ 
formance  of  modern  concrete  roads.  One  good  reason  is 
AIR-ENTRAINED  CONCRETE,  perhaps  the  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  modern  paving  technology.  Billions  of  microscopic 
air  bubbles  per  cubic  foot,  produced  by  a  resinous  or  a  fatty 
additive,  act  as  expansion  chambers  for  freezing  water. 
This  trapped  air  eliminates  damage  to  concrete  pavements 
from  weathering  or  the  action  of  snow-removal  chemicals. 


Non-air-tntr«in«d  concratt  (Ifft)  and  air-tntraintd  concrata  Pin  shows  sin  o(  air  caRi 


A  GRANULAR  SUBBASE  is  something  you  never  see — a  firm 
layer  of  crushed  stone  or  gravel  under  the  concrete  pave¬ 
ment.  Wet,  unstable  soil  under  the  slab  tends  to  squirt  out 
at  joints  and  edges  under  repeated  impact  of  heavy  traffic, 
leaving  the  pavement  without  adequate  support.  But  a  granu¬ 
lar  subbase  provides  good  drainage  that  prevents  this.  On 
the  now-famous  Maryland  Test  Road,  concrete  slabs  that 
were  built  on  granular  material  survived  six  months  of  gruel¬ 
ing  durability  tests  —  equivalent  to  more  than  20  years  of 
normal  highway  traffic — without  a  single  failure  of  any  kind. 


CoAcrtlt  roads  usod  to  bo  built  on  tho  soil  (loft).  Now  most  |o(  a  iranular  baso  (rigM). 


SAWED  JOINTS  give  you  a  much  smoother  ride.  Years  ago 
engineers  thought  they  needed  wide  and  frequent  joints  to 
accommodate  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  concrete. 
Now  they  know  they  need  only  provide  against  uncontrolled 
cracking  as  the  concrete  shrinks.  They  saw  a  thin  groove 
across  the  hardened  concrete  slab  a  few  inches  deep  and 
seal  it  with  material-that  won’t  squeeze  out.  Shrinkage  causes 
a  fracture  line,  invisible  on  the  surface,  to  open  below  the 
sawed  slot,  which  itself  is  so  narrow  it  isn’t  felt  and  may  not 
be  seen  by  the  motorist.  For  more  facts  get  the  free  booklet, 
“ITAy  Concrete."  It  is  distributed  only  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Old  typ«  ioint  (Mt).  Narrow,  uwod  joint  of  a  modorn  eoncrolo  pavomont  (rigM). 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  9b-80,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  notional  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  tement  ond  tontrete  through  scientific  research  ond  engineering  field  work 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Journalism  History 
Is  Made  Interesting 

By  Sidney  Kobre 

Professor  of  Journalism,  Florida  State  University 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Newspapermen  and  journal¬ 
ism  students  have  often  raised 
the  question,  “why  study  jour¬ 
nalism  history?”  The  time  and 
effort  may  more  profitably  be 
put  in  courses  in  reporting, 
editing  and  photography,  they 
argue. 

Journalism  schools  have  an¬ 
swered  that  every  newsman 
ought  to  know  the  background 
of  his  profession,  its  past.  It 
is  only  by  knowing  the  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  occurred  that 
we  can  better  understand  our 
present-day  problems.  Many  of 
these  are  heritages  from  the 
past.  Knowing  about  the  great 
traditions  of  journalism  and  its 
achievements  lifts  journalism 
out  of  the  trade  or  craft-status 
into  the  professional  level. 

Make  It  More  Vital 

Although  most  schools  agree 
on  this  viewpoint,  they  discover 
the  course  is  more  difficult  to 
teach  than  reporting.  Young 
men  and  women  who  want  to 
enter  some  form  of  news  work 
like  the  excitement  of  gathering 
news  and  the  creating  aspect  of 
writing  it.  The  history  courses 
are  generally  taught  by  the 
lecture  method — just  as  politi¬ 
cal  science  and  philo.sophy  are. 
The  spur  of  journalism  work 
and  of  active  participation  by 
the  student  is  lost. 

A  movement  is  current 
throughout  the  country  to  de¬ 
velop  the  history  course  and 
make  it  more  vital  and  mean¬ 
ingful.  A  history-teaching  com¬ 
mittee,  for  example,  has  been 


appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  to  study  this 
question  and  learn  what  can  be 
done  to  better  the  course. 

The  committee  made  its  re¬ 
port  last  week  at  the  convention 
of  the  association  in  Albu¬ 
querque.  A  panel  discussion  was 
to  be  held  on  history  research 
and  teaching,  but  although  it 
was  cancelled  out  officially  be¬ 
cause  of  time  pressures,  the 
participants  got  together  and 
gave  the  essence  of  their  talks 
to  a  number  of  interested  in¬ 
structors. 

This  writer,  chairman  of  thi 
panel,  told  of  a  research  experi¬ 
ment  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  teaching  journalism  his¬ 
tory,  looking  toward  greater 
student  interest.  The  experi¬ 
ment  proved  successful  and 
students  achieved  higher  marks 
in  the  course  than  they  ordin¬ 
arily  would  have. 

Florida  Experiment 

This  experiment  grew  out  of 
a  1951-52  survey  of  50  schools 
where  history  was  taught.  The 
survey,  reported  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  sought  to  find  out 
the  facts  about  the  course  and 
to  learn  how  it  might  be  im¬ 
proved  and  raised  to  a  higher 
level  of  student  interest.  Many 
recommendations  were  made 
by  co-operative  instructors  from 
small,  medium  and  large  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  Florida  State  experiment 
attempted  for  two  years  to  put 
these  ideas  and  suggestions  to 
the  test  of  the  classroom.  The 
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recommendations  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  arousing  greater 
student-interest  and  getting 
more  student-participation.  The 
instructor  sought  to  use  the 
best  visual  aids,  films,  still  pic¬ 
tures,  facsimiles,  graphs  and 
charts.  He  sought,  too,  tech¬ 
niques  of  recreating  the  earlier 
eras  in  American  life  so  the 
student  could  relive  journalism 
of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

Most  of  the  instructors  had 
mimeographed  sheets  outlining 
the  course.  They  ranged  from 
one  page  to  a  small  booklet. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
student-guide,  the  instructor  de¬ 
veloped  a  comprehensive  out¬ 
line-framework  for  the  course 
to  help  the  student-newsmen 
watch  out  for  the  big  points. 
Notebooks  containing  the  an¬ 
swers  to  pertinent  questions 
written  by  the  students  were 
picked  up  at  random  in  the 
class  weekly.  About  90  percent 
of  the  students  kept  up  with 
the  work. 

A  variety  of  methods  were 
used  then  to  arouse  student  in¬ 
terest.  Five  student  committees, 
for  instance,  were  set  up,  one 
for  each  journalistic  era.  One 
was  called  “Ck)lonial  Press 
Committee”;  a  second,  “Young 
Nation’s  Press  Committee”; 
and  third,  the  “Popular  Press 
Committee”  and  so  on.  Every 
student  in  the  class  selected  a 
committee  on  which  to  serve. 
These  committees  discussed 
and  selected  what  projects  the 
class  should  engage  in  for  their 
epoch.  They  picked  the  speaker 
from  the  history  or  political 
science  class.  Working  with  the 
instructor,  they  chose  the  films 
to  be  shown. 

This  device  stimulated  the  in¬ 
terest  of  most  of  the  students. 
It  presented  a  challenge  to  him 
to  make  his  epoch  interesting 
and  informative.  He  was  given 
a  committee  grade  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  efforts. 

Panel  discussions  were  held 
at  least  once  and  sometimes 
twice  for  each  of  the  five  jour¬ 
nalistic  eras  from  colonial  to 
modern  times.  Instead  of  stud¬ 
ents  taking  notes  and  firing 
them  back,  rehashed  for  an  ex¬ 
amination,  they  had  to  defend 
their  positions  and  discuss  their 
opinions  intelligently  before 
classmates.  Some  of  the  debates 
on  pertinent  topics  were  fiercely 
contested. 

One  ‘of  the  most  interesting 
projects  involved  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  early  newspapers  by 
the  class.  The  purposes  of  the 
reproductions  were  to  enable 
the  student  to  recreate  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  early  days  and 
to  observe  the  problems  the 


Canada  Bound 
Quizzed  Abroad 

Toronto 

The  large  influx  of  immi¬ 
grants  to  Canada,  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  since  1945,  has  prompted 
the  Toronto  Telegram  to  send 
Dorothy  Howarth,  one  of  its 
staff  members,  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Western  Europe  to 
interview  people  planning  to 
come  to  Canada.  Miss  How¬ 
arth  is  sending  daily  stories 
to  the  Telegram  under  the 
title,  “Land  of  High  Hopes” 
in  which  she  interviews  emi¬ 
grants  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ireland,  Holland,  Germany, 
Scandinavian  countries  and 
Italy,  as  to  why  they  have  de¬ 
cided  to  come  to  Canada. 


newsmen  faced  in  gathering 
and  writing  news,  printing  and 
distributing  papers.  He  checked 
especially  the  style  of  news 
writing  to  observe  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  today. 

Here  the  interest  of  the 
journalism  student  in  reporting 
and  editing  was  transferred  to 
the  production  of  a  newspaper 
in  a  history  course,  taught  usu¬ 
ally  by  the  lecture  method.  The 
FSU  City  Room  was  galvan¬ 
ized  into  action  on  the  days 
the  papers  were  produced.  One 
student  on  a  newspaper  staff 
wrote  news,  another  editorials, 
another  ads,  while  the  editor 
made  up  the  dummy.  Another 
team  of  students  produced  an¬ 
other  of  the  papers.  Results  ? 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  course.  One  gene¬ 
rally  indifferent  student  volun¬ 
tarily  came  up  to  the  instruc¬ 
tor  afterwards  and  said,  “This 
is  grand.  It’s  what  I  like.  It’s 
just  like  newspaper  work.” 

Another  device  used  was  to 
dramatize  newspaper  episodes. 
Instead  of  a  lecture  on  mergers, 
the  trends  and  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  con¬ 
solidations,  the  students  enacted 
the  roles  of  owners  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  about  to  be  merged.  They 
represented  the  Sun  and  the 
Star,  which  made  the  proposal 
for  the  consolidation.  The  Star 
representatives  argued  their 
case;  the  Sun  owners  sought  a 
better  bargain.  The  public  was 
also  represented  by  other  stu¬ 
dents.  The  effect  was  dramatic, 
for  here  unfolded  before  the 
class,  a  typical  situation  in 
many  newspaper  offices  during 
the  past  few  decades.  The  text 
came  to  life,  for  human  beings, 
emotions  and  feelings  were  in¬ 
volved.  The  students  were 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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SOFT  DRINK  BREAKS... 


HELP  RELIEVE  "TENSION  FATIGUE" 


Two  groups  of  important  studies’-^ 
have  shown  that  workers’  production 
efficiency  tends  to  fall  off  towards 
the  end  of  morning  and  afternoon 
periods. 


One  study  showed  the  need  of  morning  snacks  when 
work  begins  early  and  there  is  a  long  period  between 
breakfast  and  lunch.  Similarly,  the  afternoon  snack  is 
necessary  for  those  having  long  working  hours,  or  in 
industry  or  agricultural  work.  Citing  specific  tests,  the 
study  shows  how  a  high  carbohydrate  intake  is  beneficial 
to  those  working  under  extremely  exacting  conditions, 
such  as  airplane  pilots. 


In  the  other  study,  subjects  on  an  increased  schedule 
of  between-meal  snacks  maintained  a  higher  blood 
respiratory  level  with  an  accompanying  increase  in 
productivity,  lowered  absentee  rate,  and  improved  social 
behavior. 


An  earlier  study^  has  specified  that  such  snacks  must 
include  an  ample  source  of  usable  carbohydrate.  Bottled 
carbonated  beverages  afford  a  ready  means  of  satisfying 
this  need.  Their  easily-absorbed  sugar  content  helps 
restore  depleted  blood  sugar.  Muscular  efficiency  is 


increased.  Irritability,  lassitude,  and  other  results  of 
tension  fatigue  are  relieved. 

As  the  necessary  liquid  supplement  to  a  dietary  of 
essential  foods,  soft  drinks  thus  have  a  proper  place  in 
the  medically  and  industrially  approved  diet. 


1.  Haggard,  H.  W.,  and  Greenberg,  L.  A.,  “Diet  and  Physical  E£S- 
ciency,”  Yale  University  Press.  (1935)  2.  Nutrition  Reviews,  August, 
1953.  3.  Haggard,  H.  W.,  and  Greenberg,  L.  A.,  J.  Am.  Dietet.  Assn. 
17:753,  1941.  _ 

The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a 
non-profit  association,  with  member  manufacturers  of 
bottled  soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its  purposes  include 
improvement  of  production  processes  and  distribution 
methods  within  the  industry,  research  and  education 
concerning  bottled  soft  drinks  to  the  end  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  best  served,  and  promotion  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  by  the  public  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


The  National  Association 


of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


AMERICAN  BOTTLERS 
OF  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES 
WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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J-Education 

{Continued  from  page  34) 

aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex¬ 
citement.  The  learning-results 
were  high. 

Guest  speakers  from  history 
and  other  departments  were  in¬ 
vited  to  provide  background  of 
developments  in  American  .so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  nolitical  and 
cultural  life.  Student-commit- 
tees  did  the  inviting,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  did 
the  introducing.  The  previous 
survey  showed  the  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  audio-visual  method  aids. 
The  instructor  searched  the  files 
of  the  university’s  audio-visual 
depaitment  for  films,  then  went 
through  other  lists  for  effective, 
pertinent  motion  pictures,  which 
were  shown. 

One  of  the  most  effective 
techniques  for  securing  student 
participation  was  the  making  of 
graphs  and  charts.  By  develop¬ 
ing  these  the  students  got  an 
overall  view  of  the  epoch  un¬ 
der  discussion  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  lost  in  the  details  of  the 
period.  They  saw  relationships 
between  various  departments  ot 
journalism,  and  they  correlated 
American  history  trends  with 
American  journalism.  Student 
reports  on  outstanding  leaders 
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in  past  and  current  American 
journalism  or  on  a  specialized 
topic,  such  as  the  development 
of  sports  news,  were  given. 

The  overall  results  both  on 
the  students  and  the  instructor 
were  encouraging.  There  were 
more  A’s  and  B’s  than  are  usu¬ 
ally  received  in  this  course.  The 
entire  level  of  the  class  was 
.stepped  up.  The  be.st  students 
learned  more  than  they  ordin¬ 
arily  would  have;  the  middle 
and  lower  levels  were  raised. 
The  effects  on  the  instructor 
should  be  considered.  The  course 
was  not  cut-and-dried.  It  pre¬ 
sented  a  challenge  to  his  in¬ 
genuity  and  originality.  Here 
was  a  free-audience  newspaper- 
situation,  rather  than  a  forced, 
credit-required  classroom-situa¬ 
tion.  He  was  concerned  with 
the  problem:  how  can  we  arouse 
our  audience,  not  for  the  two 
or  three  credits,  but  for  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject. 

The  instructor  entered  each 
class  full  of  excitement.  He 
never  knew  how  the  class  would 
turn  out — what  the  students 
would  say  in  their  panel  dis¬ 
cussions;  what  new  informa¬ 
tion  the  guest  speaker  would 
have.  The  period  when  news¬ 
papers  were  reproduced  created 
a  lively  city-room  atmosphere 
transmitted  to  both  the  stud¬ 
ents  and  the  instructor. 

Further  testing  of  any  ex¬ 
periment  is  required,  and  this 
one  is  no  exception.  The  guide¬ 
book,  developed  in  the  course, 
needs  to  be  tested  by  various 
instructors  at  other  universities 
with  different  kinds  of  students. 
In  this  way  the  journalism 
history  can  be  strengthened  and 
help  provide  a  better  back¬ 
ground  for  students  upon  en¬ 
tering  their  professions. 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  | 

I  The  Word  ‘Said’  I 

g  The  word  said  and  its  relations,  both  rich  and  poor,  j 
H  poses  a  problem  for  every  beginning  reporter.  | 

I  On  one  newspaper  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  reporters  J 
I  to  use  said  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  quotes.  Next  came  | 
3  asserted,  then  perhaps  averred,  asseverated  (though  this  1 
H  word  was  seldom  used,  because  nobody  seemed  to  be  sure  | 
g  it  is  English),  declared,  and  that  old  standby,  stated.  = 
H  These,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  such  as  opined,  were  i 
g  enough  to  see  one  through  the  average  interview.  If  not,  g 
3  it  was  considered  legal  to  start  over  again  with  said,  the  § 
B  theory  being  that  the  reader  would  not  realize  by  that  1 
g  time  that  he  was  getting  a  warmed-over  word.  1 

p  The  whole  point  was  not  to  use  said  or  any  of  the  others  1 
p  twice,  or  anyway,  twice  in  succession.  The  substitutes  | 
g  were  dropped  neatly  in  place  as  if  they  all  meant  exactly  1 
3  the  same  thing.  No  consideration  was  given  the  pos-  1 
M  sibility  that  one  or  another  might  be  the  most  appro-  j 
3  priate  with  a  given  quotation.  1 

B  *  *  ♦  g 

3  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  said  problem  is  j 
H  with  us  still.  Once  a  distinguished  editor,  citing  an  | 
B  example  of  a  poor  choice  of  a  substitute  which  resulted  | 
■  in  a  misleading,  not  to  say  damaging,  statement,  said  1 
g  (or  perhaps  declared):  “There  never  was  a  verb  better  § 
3  than  said."  This  enthusiasm,  while  understandable  under  1 
B  the  circumstances,  may  be  excessive.  g 

3  The  best  word  is  probably  different  for  every  quota-  J 
y  tion.  It  may  be  said,  it  may  be  roared,  it  may  be  mumbled. 

3  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  always  the  exact  word.  Errors  in  3 
g  choice  of  words  are  regrettable,  but  it  does  not  seem  ;i 
3  likely  that  the  best  purpose  is  going  to  be  served  by  3 
3  arbitrarily  damming  off  part  of  the  language  and  con-  i 
g  demning  reporters  to  the  use  of  a  single  overworked  and  3 
3  flavorless  expression.  3 

3  Yet  some  newspapers,  it  is  said  (oops — shall  we  say  3 
g  alleged?)  forbid  the  use  of  anything  but  said  with  quotes.  1 
3  This  seems  to  betray  a  lamentable  lack  of  confidence  in  g 
3  their  reporters  and  copyreaders.  If  this  lack  of  confidence  3 
p  is  justified,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  hold  a  brief  seminar  g 
3  in  the  meanings  and  proper  application  of  the  15  or  20  g 
B  best-known  variants  of  said.  Reportage  would  benefit.  1 
B  ♦  ♦  *  3 

p  Here  are  some  of  the  words  which  can  stand  duty  for  g 
3  said,  when  appropriate:  g 

p  Admitted,  admonished,  affirmed,  agreed,  avowed,  barked,  p 
3  begged,  bellowed,  called,  chided,  contended,  cried,  croaked,  g 
B  declaimed,  demanded,  disclosed,  drawled,  emphasized,  en-  g 
3  treated,  exclaimed,  hinted,  implored,  insisted,  maintained,  g 
p  mumbled,  murmured,  muttered,  pleaded,  proclaimed,  pro-  g 
g  posed,  rejoined,  retorted,  roared,  scolded,  shouted,  shrieked,  g 
3  yelled,  wailed.  p 

B  Some  of  these  words,  of  course,  can  lead  to  trouble  if  p 
J  improperly  or  indiscreetly  used.  There  are  others  which  g 
B  are  unquestionably  touchy:  insinuated,  grumbled,  whined,  g 
g  whimpered,  prated,  spouted,  ranted,  stammered.  All  these  3 
3  are  uncomplimentary  to  the  speaker,  but  sometimes  they  g 
g  may  be  called  for  in  an  accurate  account.  g 

3  Even  for  the  timid,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  g 
B  innocuous  substitutes  which  will  make  for  less  stodgry  g 
3  writing:  added,  announced,  answered,  asserted,  com-  g 
B  mented,  continued,  declared,  remarked,  replied,  reported,  g 
g  responded,  returned,  stated.  g 

M  4c  ♦  ♦  9 

g  The  key  to  the  whole  affair,  of  course,  is  discrimina-  B 
3  tion,  and  evidently  some  editors  feel  this  quality  is  want-  g 
g  ing  in  their  staffs.  Yet  the  rawest  cub  must  make  a  choice  g 
3  of  words  for  the  simplest  item.  Discrimination  is,  in  = 
g  fact,  the  essence  of  writing  and  reporting.  Greater  things  B 
g  seem  possible  from  cultivating  than  from  discouraging  it.  g 
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Reducing  the  per-ton  cost  of  mining  coal . . .  increasing  the  heat  and  power 
per  unit  of  coal  burned  . . .  these  are  the  two  objectives  of  an  unending  search  by 
coal  producers  and  coal  users.  Great  progress,  through  research  and  inventive 
genius,  has  been  made  along  both  lines.  Two  recent  examples  are  pictured  below. 


MOVING  COAL  MORE  RAPIDLY 


PRODUCING  POWER  MORE  EFFICIENTLY 


The  Joy  Manufacturing  Company,  largest  maker 
of  mechanized  mining  machinery,  now  offers  a 
new  development  in  coal  conveying  equipment. 
This  extensible  belt  conveyor  system,  when 
hooked  at  one  end  to  a  continuous  mining  ma¬ 
chine  and  at  the  other  to  the  main  haulage 
system  of  the  mine,  provides  for  continuous, 
integrated  mining  and  movement  of  coal  from 
mine  face  to  the  surface.  It  is  claimed  that,  with 
this  conveying  system,  coal  now  can  lie  moved 
as  rapidly  as  the  fast-acting  continuous  mining 
machines  rip  it  from  the  underground  seam. 


The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  which 
serves  the  nation’s  Capitol  and  which  now  burns 
annually  upwards  of  one  million  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  in  its  electric  generating  plants, 
has  rec-ently  put  into  operation  a  new  generating 
unit  (second  stack  from  right)  of  100,000-kilo¬ 
watt  capacity.  The  eflBciency  of  this  new  unit 
is  truly  remarkable.  The  new  generator  has 
many  revolutionary  features  and  is  designed  to 
burn  only  .65  of  a  pound  of  coal  to  turn  out  one 
kilowatt-hour.  The  national  average  is  1.10 
pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour. 


A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association,  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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for  non-MetropoIitan  Dailies  and 
Weekly  Newspapers  needing  high 
grade  two-plate  wide  equipment,  with 
unequaled  facilities  for  ROP  color 

Built  to  the  same  exacting  standards 
as  the  famous  Hoe  Color-Convert¬ 
ible,  this  new  press  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  field  in  an 
equally  superior  manner. 

For  further  particulars  please  con¬ 
tact  any  HOE  office. 
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a  NEW  single-width  unit-type  press... by  HOE 


Fully  enclosed  printing  units 
Force-feed  oil  lubrication 
HOE  ink  pumps 
Automatic  web  tension 
High  speed  collecting  type  folder 
Optional  14  page  auxiliary  folder 


910  East  138th  Straat  •  Naw  York  54.  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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DISASTER  SERVICE 

THE  Eastern  seaboard’s  third  hurri¬ 
cane  of  the  year  produced  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  extreme  devotion  to  duty  under 
hazardous  circumstances  which  has  been 
traditional  in  the  communications  indus¬ 
try.  Newspaper  plants  in  New  England 
were  knocked  out  of  action  by  power 
failures  or  water  damage,  radio  and  TV 
stations  lost  transmitting  towers,  but  in 
almost  all  instances  neighboring  pub¬ 
lishers  offered  publication  facilities  and 
broadcasters  rigged  emergency  equipment. 
They  all  deserve  high  tribute  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  the  face  of  the  worst  storm  to 
hit  the  area  since  1938  and  for  surmount¬ 
ing  all  handicaps  to  keep  the  people  in¬ 
formed. 

Although  this  is  a  bow  to  all  media 
which  had  to  operate  through  those  try¬ 
ing  conditions.  Hurricane  Carol  once 
again  demonstrated  the  basic  vitality  and 
importance  of  newspapers  as  the  in¬ 
dispensable  method  of  communication  to 
the  people.  They  still  must  rely  on  their 
newspapers  when  disasters  disrupt  utility 
services. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  were 
deprived  of  electric  power  by  the  storm. 
Even  a  week  later,  power  had  not  been 
restored  to  many  thousands  in  some  com¬ 
munities.  Modern  devices  such  as  radio 
and  television  receivers  could  not  be  op¬ 
erated  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  broad¬ 
casters  worked  hard  to  keep  their  stations 
on  the  air  and  to  inform  the  people.  The 
printed  word  was  the  only  medium  that 
could  be  delivered  to  those  homes. 

Newspapers  in  that  hard  hit  area  lived 
up  to  the  tradition  of  not  missing  an  edi¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  meant  publishing  many 
miles  away,  in  order  to  continue  their 
service  to  the  people.  Without  newspa¬ 
pers,  people  in  many  sections  would  not 
have  been  informed  of  the  heroic  efforts 
being  made  to  bring  them  relief.  There 
would  have  been  no  way  for  them  to  know 
the  true  facts  of  their  own  situation  which 
were  important  for  their  own  immediate 
survival. 

TV,  OR  NOT 

ALTHOUGH  the  special  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  censure  charges  against 
Senator  McCarthy  turned  out  to  be  a 
pretty  dry  affair,  we  still  think  it  was 
a  mistake  to  prohibit  radio-television  cov¬ 
erage.  Events  outside  of  the  hearing 
room  prove  our  point,  we  believe. 

Chairman  Arthur  Watkins  of  Utah  con¬ 
ducted  the  proceedings  in  a  judicial  at 
mosphere  without  cameras,  to  be  sure.  But 
we  are  convinced  he  could  have  done  the 
same  in  the  presence  of  camera  and  radio 
equipment.  The  Army-McCarthy  hearings 
could  also  have  been  conducted  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  decorum  with  TV  and  radio 
microphones  present  if  the  proper  rules 
of  conduct  and  procedure  had  been  laid 
down  and  foliowed.  It  was  not  radio  and 
TV  or  newspaper  coverage  that  made 
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For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  us. — Romans,  VIII;  18. 


that  hearing  a  circus;  it  was  the  lack  of 
procedural  rules  which  permitted  all  Sena¬ 
tors  to  talk  at  once  on  any  Subject. 

The  presence  of  microphones  and  TV 
cameras  in  the  corridors  outside  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Watkins’  “show”  was  an  open  invita¬ 
tion  to  Senator  McCarthy  and  the  others 
to  use  these  facilities  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  This  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  hearings  themselves  had  been  covered 
by  those  media.  Under  the  corridor  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  Senators  were  able  to  give 
their  personal  explanation  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  to  the  public  before  the  events 
themselves  had  been  factually  reported. 

In  our  book,  it  should  work  the  other 
way  around  and  would  have  if  full  cov¬ 
erage  by  all  media  had  been  permitted. 

‘RIGHT  TO  KNOW’  AWARD 

THE  New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  decided  to  create  an 
award  for  public  officials  who  are  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  fight  for  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  people’s  right  to  know. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  it,  partly  because 
E  &  P  suggested  such  an  honor  several 
months  ago,  but  mainly  because  such 
recognition  by  the  newspaper  fraternity 
is  long  overdue. 

Newspaper  editors  are  quick  to  jump 
down  the  throats  of  all  public  officials 
who  conduct  the  public’s  business  in  secret, 
or  who  try  to  do  so.  They  well  deserve 
all  the  criticism  heaped  upon  them  for 
there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  such  officials 
operating  behind  closed  doors. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  throughout  the  nation  who  take 
their  responsibilities  to  the  public  seri¬ 
ously,  who  vigorously  uphold  the  public’s 
right  to  know  in  their  everyday  official 
activities,  who  uphold  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  information  in  daily  deeds. 
Compared  to  the  other  breed  of  public 
censors  and  would-be  dictators,  these  are 
unsung  heroes.  They  go  unnoticed. 

We  feel,  as  the  New  York  editors’ 
society  must  feel,  that  there  is  merit  in 
giving  recognition  to  public  officials  who 
do  what  is  right  in  the  public’s  interest 
as  well  as  attacking  those  who  do  wrong. 
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HOW’S  THAT  AGAIN? 

A  NEW  “Stop-Motion  Sampling”  has 
been  devised  as  a  more  accurate  meas¬ 
urement  of  outdoor  advertising  and  is 
described  as  “superior  in  significance  and 
reliability  to  any  other  media  measure¬ 
ment,  and  even  more  accurate  and  mean¬ 
ingful  than  the  ABC  figures  for  print 
media.”  We  find  this  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  still 
camera  which  stops  the  motion  of  traffic 
at  specific  intervals,  the  photos  are  en¬ 
larged  and  the  number  of  persons  facing 
the  sign  is  counted. 

That  is  supposed  to  be  more  accurate 
than  ABC  figures? 

We  find  it  difficult  to  visualize  the 
operation  of  such  a  gadget  in  the  Time.s 
Square  area  of  New  York  City  where 
literally  hundreds  of  outdoor  signs  clamor 
for  the  public’s  attention  day  and  night. 
What  researcher  in  his  right  mind  can 
claim  to  be  able  to  determine  from  a 
photograph  just  what  a  crowd  of  people 
is  looking  at  in  that  congfested  spot?  Will 
the  outdoor  industry’s  researcher  claim 
that  all  faces  moving  uptown  are  looking 
at  a  sign  a  block  away? 

And  this  is  touted  as  being  more  “ac¬ 
curate  and  meaningful  than  the  ABC 
figures  for  print  media!”  Ridiculous! 

The  so-called  “sampling”  type  of  re¬ 
search  is  accepted  by  most  researchers 
in  measuring  media  audiences.  But  even 
the  top  researchers  will  not  assert  that 
sampling  figures,  which  must  be  projected 
and  are  subject  to  a  margin  of  error,  can 
be  as  accurate  as  the  actual  net  paid 
circulation  of  a  publication  which  is 
audited  by  trained  accountants.  No  sub¬ 
stitute  has  ever  been  found  for  net  paid. 

This  Fall  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  celebrate  its  40th  anniversary. 
All  print  media  that  have  subscribed  to 
ABC  principles  have  benefited  because  of 
the  association.  But  advertisers  have 
benefited  even  more.  When  they  buy 
space  in  an  ABC  newspaper  they  know 
exactly  the  number  of  people  who  will 
buy  that  newspaper,  they  know  the  vast 
majority  of  the  copies  will  go  into  the 
home  because  newspaper  circulation  is 
largely  home-delivered. 

Every  other  type  of  media  measure¬ 
ment  has  an  element  of  buying  a  “pig  in 
a  poke.” 

We  have  been  surprised  in  the  past  at 
some  of  the  lavish  claims  of  magazines, 
radio  and  TV  as  the  result  of  projecting 
already  projected  figures:  multiplying  the 
number  of  sets  by  the  average  persons 
per  home,  etc.  But  we  are  more  than 
surprised  at  this  latest  claim  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  outdoor  industry  asserting 
that  a  sampling  technique,  which  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  people  looking  in 
your  direction  are  necessarily  looking  at 
you,  is  more  accurate  than  an  audited 
count  of  net  paid  subscribers. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

ROBERT  E.  LEE,  IV,  29,  in  charge  of  national  advertising 
transportation  and  financial  accounts,  has  been  named  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
replacing  WILLIAM  J.  RIEMZI,  who  has  resigned.  A  great- 
grandson  of  the  famed  (Confederate  general,  Mr.  Lee  joined  the 
Chronicle  after  working  with  Schwabacher-Frey  (Co.,  San  Francisco 

*  •  • 

PAUL  C.  SCHULZ,  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  since  1950,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  and  Star, 
He  replaces  CHARLES  C.  MURTAUGH  who  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  printing  business  with  his 
brother  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Schulz  who  joined 
the  N-S  classified  ad  department  after  World 
War  II,  was  a  member  of  the  display  advertising 
staff  in  1948.  EDWARD  L.  RANDOLPH,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  salesman,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  Mr.  Schulz. 

•  •  • 

GORDON  R.  McIntyre  has  been  promoted  from  city  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post -Crescent.  He  joined 
the  paper  in  1922  as  a  printer,  became  a  reporter  in  1926, 
sports  editor  in  1927,  and  was  made  city  editor  in  1948.  New 
city  editor  is  LEX  BISELX,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1936  as  a 
reporter.  He  became  suburban  editor  five  years  ago. 

•  *  • 

GEORGE  NORTHRIDGE,  veteran  New  York  state  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times  succeeding  HOMER  KING  who  resigned  to  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
At  the  same  time  HERBERT  KNOWLTON,  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  two  years  and  a  former  state  editor  of  the  Times,  moves 
up  to  city  editor.  CLINTON  BYERS,  takes  over  as  state  editor 
after  serving  with  the  Times  editorial  staff  for  the  past  18  months. 


stationers. 


Schulz 


Sudarsky 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  publisher,  is  leaving  in 
mid-September  for  Germany  to 
.study  news  gathering  methods 
for  the  Committee  for  Free 
Europe.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Willie  Snow 
Ethridge,  author  and  newspa¬ 
per  feature  writer. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  J.  McDonnell,  who 
has  been  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  Company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Paul  V.  Mur¬ 
phy.  He  retains  his  position  as 
editor.  (Mr.  McDonnell’s  name 
was  misspelled  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  new  position  in 
E  &  P,  Sept.  4,  page  50.  Our 
apologies. — Ed.) 
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Keith  C.  Van  Vuren,  owner- 
editor  of  the  weekly  Seymour 
(Wis.)  Press,  has  been  hired 
as  publicity  director  for  the 
Milwaukee  County  Republican 
organization. 

*  «  * 

Percy  H.  Landrum,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Hartford  (Ky.) 
Ohio  County  News,  returned  to 
his  desk  last  week  after  a  two- 
month  tour  of  Europe.  While 
traveling  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
Landrum  continued  writing  his 
weekly  column  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspaper  for 
the  past  16  years. 

*  *  * 

Tho.mas  a.  Haggerty,  81- 
year-old  editor  of  Winsted 

(Conn.)  Citizen,  and  his  wife 

have  flown  to  London  and  after 
a  few  days  in  England  will 
leave  for  Rome  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  their  grand-daugh¬ 
ter. 

for  September  11,  1954 


John  Sudarsky,  treasurer 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Hartford 
(Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  and  vice- 
president  and 
director  of  the 
publishing  com¬ 
pany,  marked, 
on  Sept.  9,  the 
50th  year  since 
he  began  work 
for  the  Courant 
as  an  office  boy. 
He  rose  through 
the  ranks  as  chief  accountant, 
purchasing  agent,  office  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  treasurer  and 
treasurer.  Courant  employes  at¬ 
tended  a  party  in  his  honor. 

*  •  * 

C.  Raymond  Long,  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Courier-News  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  was  recently 
presented  a  testimonial  citation 
for  his  campaign  for  greater 
water  safety  on  the  Fox  River. 
«  «  * 

Wallace  Odell,  editor  of 
Tarry  town  (N.Y.)  Daily  News, 
which  he  helped 
to  establish  in 
1912,  and  vice- 
president  of 
W  estchester 
County  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  has 

been  selected  as 
“Man  of  the 

Year”  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  chamber  of 
commerce.  A 
plaque  will  be 
presented  to  him  at  a  civic  din¬ 
ner  Oct.  27. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Farquharson  has 
taken  over  his  duties  of  press 
information  counselor  to  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  well-known  Canadian 
newspaperman,  Mr.  Farquhar¬ 
son  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  director  of  th"  informa¬ 
tion  division  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  in 
Paris. 


Robert  J.  Scanlan,  general 
manager  of  Miles  City  (Mont.) 
Daily  Star,  is  the  newly-elected 
president  of  Montana  State 
Press  Association. 

•  *  « 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  president 
of  the  Mirror  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Altoona,  Pa.,  publishers 
of  the  Altoona  Mirror,  has  been 
appointed  general  chairman  of 
the  1954  Altoona  Community 
Chest  campaigpi. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Gene  Norman  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  retail  advertising 
manager  to  advertising  director 
of  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press.  He  succeeds  Keith  Emen- 
egger,  who  has  become  general 
manager  of  Madera  (Calif.) 
Daily  News-Tribune. 

«  «  • 

Fred  Danks,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  Toronto  Star  News¬ 
paper  Service,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of 
Canada  Wide  Features  Ltd., 
Montreal. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Robert  Beckman,  formerly 
with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Reeves,  of  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  report¬ 
ing  staff,  has  returned  from  a 
one-year  leave  of  absence  spent 
as  a  congressional  aide  in 
Washington. 

•  *  • 

Dee  Chambliss  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Guthrie,  “Ringside 


(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Personals 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

In  Hoosierland”  columnist  in 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
is  the  1955  governor-elect  of 
Indiana  Kiwanis. 

♦  4:  4: 

Ralph  Vines,  conductor  of 
the  “Lines  by  Vines”  column  in 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
has  moved  over  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  as  a  feature  writer. 
He  was  on  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News  before  joining  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  * 

Robert  G.  Smith  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  copy 
desk  to  join  the  Baltimore 
(Mdi)  Sun  staff. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  L.  Rowell  has  been 
named  news  editor,  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Harry  Dutton,  now  night 
editor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin.  Mr. 
Rowell,  with  the  Times-Delta 
nearly  three  years,  formerly 
was  a  farm  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Frank  F.  Atwood,  farm 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  farm  reporter  for 
radio  station,  WTIC,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Honorary  American 
Farmer  Degree  at  the  National 
Future  Farmers’  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Oct.  12. 

A  *  4 

Henry  H.  Schulte,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  St  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  copy  de.=k,  has  joined 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
copy  desk. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jean  Anderson,  who  has 
been  associate  editor  of  the 
weekly  Colliervlle  (Tenn.) 
Herald  for  seven  years,  has 
been  appointed  tour  secretary 
for  the  1955  Maid  of  Cotton. 

*  4c  4= 

Carol  Korinek,  who  has 
been  employed  by  the  Two 
Rivers  (Wis.)  Daily  Reporter, 
has  been  appointed  society  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Lois  Panosh. 

4  *  * 

John  T.  Cash  ion,  formerly 
manager  of  radio  station 
WBUY  in  Lexington,  N.  C.,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Lexington  Dispatch. 

4  4  4 

Edward  J.  Donohoe,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times,  and  former 
president  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
local,  has  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Hey  wood  Broun 
Award  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


R.  A.  (Al)  Fahlstadt,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  is  chairman 
of  “SUPE”,  the  recently-or¬ 
ganized  Southern  California 
United  Press  Editors’  group. 

4  4  4 

Marlin  Robinson,  make-up 
man  for  the  Topeka  (Kas.) 
State  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  Wilson  (Kas.)  World,  a 
weekly. 

4  4  4 

Thomas  Tugend,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  sailed  this 
week  from  New  York  to  Europe 
on  the  Holland-America  liner 
Maasdam. 

4  4  4 

Carlo  M.  Sardella,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  weekly 
Ventnor  (N.J.)  Crier  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Hortense  Huber 
who  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Sar¬ 
della  joined  the  Crier  two 
months  ago  after  serving  as  a 
reporter-daily  columnist  on  the 
.Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press, 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Warren  Cromwell,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Sun  and 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  and  NBC, 
has  been  appointed  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines’  eastern  region 
public  relations  representative, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

4  4  4 

Charles  E.  Stewart  Jr., 
formerly  with  the  advertising 
staff  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant,  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  WGTH-TV,  affiliated  with 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


He  will  handle  local  retail  ac¬ 
counts. 

4  4  4 

Charles  Whaley,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  reporter, 
has  taken  a  one-year  leave  of 
absence  to  study  under  a  fel¬ 
lowship  at  the  University  of 
Manchester,  England. 

4  4  4 

Joseph  W.  Short,  former 
West  Virginia  newspaperman, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  West 
Virginia  Motor  Truck  Associa¬ 
tion. 

4  4  4 

Pearl  Aldrich,  former  new.® 
editor  of  the  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  director 
for  the  Philadelphia  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

4  4  4 

Robert  V.  Kincaid,  former 
editor  of  Weirton  (W.Va.) 
Times,  has  become  managing 
director  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
Regional  Council  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. 

4  4  4 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  re¬ 
porter  since  1947,  has  resigned 
to  become  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

4  4  4 

Bob  Chatten  has  left  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  report¬ 
ing  staff  to  return  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

Nedville  E.  Nordness,  for¬ 
mer  AP  and  INS  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe,  has  be¬ 
come  public  affairs  officer  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Rome. 
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Production  of  "Electro-Sheet"  copper  for  printed 


circuits,  the  building  trades  and  other  industrial 


uses  has  been  substantially  increased  by  new 


electro-depositing  drums  at  the  Raritan  Copper 
Works  of  International  Smelting  and  Refining  Co 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  a  subsidiary  of  Anaconda 


printed  on  a  sheet  of  (^mRf 

Today,  circuits  for  many  electrical  appliances  start  on  a  paper-thin  sheet  of 
copper  called  "Electro-Sheet”  ...  a  versatile  product  of  electro-deposition 
developed  by  Anaconda  over  20  years  ago. 

Many  millions  of  pounds  of  this  thin-gage  copper  sheet  have  been  supplied 
to  industry  over  the  years.  A  typical  use  of  "Electro-Sheet”  in  the  building  field 
has  been  for  waterproofing-membranes  and  paper-coated  flashing.  Because 
"Electro-Sheet”  is  furnished  in  widths  up  to  64",  as  thin  as  Va  oz.  to  the  square 
foot  (.0007"),  and  up  to  7  oz.  per  square  foot,  many  other  industries  have 
found  important,  yet  economical,  applications  for  this  product. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  fast-growing  demand  for  "Electro-Sheet”  copper  in 
radio  and  television.  Anaconda  is  producing  substantially  larger  quantities  of 
this  material,  in  1-oz.  and  2-oz.  weights,  and  of  "printed  circuit  quality.” 

This  calls  for  exceptionally  clean  and  smooth  surfaces  with  gage  size 
held  to  very  close  tolerances. 

This  production  of  "Electro-Sheet”  copper  typifies  Anaconda’s  program  for  serving 
more  effectively  industry’s  many  needs  for  copper  and  copper  alloy  produas. 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


Thu  American  Bran  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  B  Cable  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

International  Smelling  and  Refining  Company 


HOW  ETCHED  PRINTED 
CIRCUITS  ARE  MADE 


1.  "Electro-Sheet"  bonded 

^  to  "base-boird” 


2.  Acld-Reststent  Printini 
of  desired  circuit 
«  4 


3.  Unwanted  copper  etched  away 
4  4 


4.  Protective  coating  removed 

4  4  4  4 


tontr  •fectricof  circuit  rumeinti 

In  production  of  radio  and 
television  receivers,  compo¬ 
nents  are  mounted  in  place  on 
the  printed  circuit  and  connec¬ 
tions  are  made  simultaneously 
by  dip-soldering. 


O  Inquiries  on  "Electro-Sheet’’ 
should  he  directed  to  The 
American  Brass  Company, 
V’aterbury  20,  Conn. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Love  Better  Than  Life 
In  Russia,  AP-er  Says 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


ME  AND  MY  RUSSIAN  WIFE.  By 
Eddy  Gilmore.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday  and  Co.  313  pp.  $3.7S. 

I  was  astonished  by  sev¬ 
eral  conversations  with  a  for¬ 
mer  American  Air  Force  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He’d  been  shot  down 
in  World  War  II  over  Russian 
territory  and  Red  Intelligence 
officers  thought  him  good  ma¬ 
terial  to  “win  over.”  They  ap¬ 
parently  sold  him  a  pretty  spu¬ 
rious  bill  of  goods.  In  his 
talks,  he  seemed  to  regard  the 
Soviet  fabric  as  at  least  part 
wool  and  pretty  close  to  a 
yard  wide. 

But  the  ex-lieutenant  had 
only  a  few  weeks  to  run  his 
hand  over  the  propagandists’ 
sizing  on  the  Russian  cloth.  It 
was  different  with  Eddy  Gil¬ 
more.  After  12  years  of  re¬ 
porting  the  Soviet  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press — from  its  Ger¬ 
man  front  to  the  Kremlin — 
and  maiTying  a  beautiful  and 
obviously  fine  Russian  woman, 
Eddy  Gilmore  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  handful  of  non- 
Russian  soil  when  he  and  his 
wife  finally  got  out  of  Russia. 

“What  are  you  doing?” 
asked  Tamara. 

“Nothing,”  Gilmore  replied. 

It  was  awfully  hammy  of 
him,  he  writes  in  this  book. 
“But  I  couldn’t  help  raising 
that  soil  to  my  lips.”  It  de¬ 
pends  apparently  on  how  much 
time  one  spends  with  Red  prop¬ 
agandists,  how  much  one  really 
sees  of  the  Soviet’s  way  of  life, 
and  what  that  way  does  to  you 
when  the  propagandists  stop 
their  wooing. 


Because  Tamara  was  falling 
in  love  with  the  American  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  Eddy  with  Ta¬ 
mara,  the  Soviet  government  of 
“the  people’s  paradise”  not  only 
refused  them  the  right  to  mar¬ 
ry  but  ordered  Tamara  to  Si¬ 
beria.  Influence  got  the  sen¬ 
tence  commuted  to  another  city 
where  Tamara  could  live  with 
relatives,  but  marriage  came 
much  later  and  only  when  no 
less  than  Wendell  Willkie  re¬ 
quested  the  permission  directly 
to  Stalin.  It  took  another  ten 
years  to  get  Tamara  out  of 
Russia  —  and  then  only  after 
Soviet  officials  tried  to  get  her 
to  divorce  Gilmore,  and  only 
after  Stalin  had  died.  One  con¬ 
cession  from  Uncle  Joe  —  for 
Mr.  Willkie  —  was  all  the  cold 
Georgian  would  grant. 

*  *  * 

Stalin  never  led  the  Russian 
people,  Gilmore  writes.  “He 
threatened  them,  he  punished 
them,  he  executed  them,  and 
kept  them  in  submission.  But 
he  never  led  them  .  .  .  Stalin 
was  a  terrible  and  difficult 
man.  His  closest  colleagues 
were  not  sorry  to  see  him  go, 
and  the  Russian  people,  I  am 
certain,  were  relieved.  His 
grip  was  like  icy  iron.  He  was 
a  latter-day  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
He  did  much  for  his  country 
but  left  a  bloody  trail  of  brok¬ 
en  hearts  and  bodies  as  he 
dragged  the  massive,  sad  coun¬ 
try  along.” 

During  the  war,  when  Russia 
and  the  United  States  were  al¬ 
lies,  we  gave  our  remarkable 
Norden  bombsight  to  the  So¬ 


viets — the  precision  instrument 
our  B-29’s  used  so  successfully 
for  pin-point  bombing  by  day¬ 
light  in  Germany.  It  worried 
an  American  colonel  on  duty  in 
Moscow.  It  was  an  all-out  war, 
Gilmore  points  out,  and  many 
Americans  believed  we  should, 
as  a  true  ally,  cooperate  fully. 
But  the  colonel  was  a  realistic 
military  man.  He  told  Gil¬ 
more: 

“I’m  damned  if  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  the  bombsight  to 
these  people.  Some  day  they’ll 
use  it  on  us.” 

And  Gilmore  recalls  in  this 
book  that  he  knew  the  Russians 
were  not  cooperating  fully  with 
us.  “Far  from  it,”  he  writes. 
“I  thought  we  should  get  more 
out  of  them.” 

♦  ♦  * 

This  brings  up  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  Russians 
would  fight  against  the  United 
States.  After  12  years  as  a 
correspondent  in  their  country, 
marrying  one  of  their  people, 
Gilmore  thinks  they  would.  He 
does  not  discuss  the  frequent 
and  high-sourced  suggestion 
that  the  Kremlin  would  never 
openly  join  battle  with  America 
because  the  14  top  leaders 
there  are  far  more  comfortable 
in  luxurious  living  than  they’d 
be  in  a  full-scale  war  they 
might  lose.  But  he  does  say: 

“The  man  who  makes  up  the 
Soviet  Army  is  not  a  belliger¬ 
ent,  blood-thirsty  man.  He 
doesn’t  like  war,  and  he  doesn’t 
want  to  conquer  any  territory 
for  the  Communist  regime.  He 
wants  to  be  left  alone.  But  if 
the  old  propaganda  machine 
went  to  work  for  the  Soviet 
Government,  making  patriotism 
the  issue  of  war,  the  Russian 
will  fight  again.  And  probably 
fight  well.” 

When  the  Nazis  invaded  Rus¬ 
sia,  Soviet  soldiers  started  sur¬ 
rendering  by  the  thousands. 
But  the  Germans  treated  them 
like  animals  and  kept  the  col¬ 
lective  farm  system  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Ukrainians  reasoned  there 
wasn’t  much  difference  between 
Red  Communist  bosses  and 
Nazi  bosses  if  both  were  cruel 
and  both  used  collective  farm¬ 
ing.  And  the  Kremlin  propa¬ 
ganda  said  nothing  about  fight¬ 
ing  for  communism.  It  was  a 
fight  for  Mother  Russia. 

Tsarist  heroes  were  dug  up 
and  dusted  off.  The  Order  of 
Suvorov  and  the  Order  of 
Kutuzov  were  created  —  named 
for  the  glory  of  tsarist  com¬ 
manders  as  far  removed  from 
communism  as  was  General 
Nathan  Forrest  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army.  And  the  Russian 
fought.  Allied  with  Russian 


winter  and  Nazi  barbarism,  the 
Red  Army  decimated  the  Ger¬ 
man  columns. 

*  *  * 

Truth  can  be  fascinatingly 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  quite 
as  dramatic.  Particularly  when 
laid  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  in¬ 
trigue,  and  frustrated  love. 
Eddy  Gilmore  tells  a  lot  about 
inside  Russia  that  he  couldn’t 
get  through  the  censors.  It’s 
revealing.  But  there  is  plot  in 
the  fortunes  and  lovelife  of  a 
correspondent  in  fantastic,  anti- 
.4merican  Russia  from  the  time 
of  Hitler’s  invasion  through 
the  death  of  Stalin.  And  Gil¬ 
more  writes  it  with  the  lean, 
flowing  narrative  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  newsman.  It  truly  “reads 
like  a  novel,”  sex  and  all. 

• 

Former  Newsmen 
Go  to  Top  in  NBC 

National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  three  new  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  two  of  whom  have  news¬ 
paper  work  in  their  back¬ 
grounds. 

Richard  A.  R.  Pinkham,  a 
former  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  circulation  executive,  who 
has  been  responsible  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  NBC’s  “Today”  and 
“Home”  shows  has  been  named 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  par¬ 
ticipating  programs. 

Kenneth  W.  Bilby,  a  onetime 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  copy 
boy  and  reporter,  moves  to  NBC 
from  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates 
with  the  title  of  vicepresident 
for  public  relations. 

The  third  new  “veep”  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Sylvester  L.  Weaver 
Jr.,  NBC  president,  is  Davidson 
Taylor,  in  charge  of  public 
affairs.  He  began  his  career  in 
broadcasting  as  an  announcer 
in  Louisville. 

• 

Press  Censorship  Bill 
Fails  in  South  Korea 

Seoul,  Korea 

A  government-proposed  bill 
to  restrict  foreign  news  agen¬ 
cies  operating  in  South  Korea 
has  failed  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  National  Assembly  here  “in 
view  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  bill  provided  that  all 
foreign  news  agencies  having 
offices  or  agents  in  South  Korea 
should  get  legal  permission 
from  the  director  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Public  Information 
Office.  It  also  provided  that 
the  Government  withdraw  its 
permission  from  news  agencies 
making  reports  harmful  to  the 
Government  by  putting  out 
“distorted  or  prohibited  stories” 
which  might  be  considered  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
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Clearing  House— ACB  was  established  in 
1917  to  act  as  a  “clearing  house”  for  newspaper 
checking  copies,  so  that  agencies  and  advertisers 
would  receive  their  tearsheets  regularly  and 
promptly  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  could  also 
secure  additional  tearsheets  from  one  central 
source. 


Service  Offices 


•  NEW  YORK 

•  MEMPHIS 


•  CHICAGO  •COLUMBUS 
•  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MORE  DC-7  WERVICE  THAN  ANY  OTHEFt  AIRLINE 


New 


iAri  fRANc»sc6; 


.WASHir«^^ 


TULSA 


First  to  introduce  the  DC-7,  American  Airlines  now 
has  almost  9  million  miles  of  experience  with  these 
famous  new  Flagships.  In  addition,  American  offers 
more  of  this  luxury  service  than  any  other  Airline! 
For  example: 


THE  DC-7  STATESMAN,  fastest  and  only  nonstop  service 
between  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Los  Angeles! 


THE  DC-7  MERCURYS,  most  frequent  nonstop  service 
between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  I 


THE  DC-7  GOLDEN  GATE  and  the  DC-7  SOUTHERNER, 

the  first  DC-7  service  between  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco— 4  convenient  departures  daily! 


premium  service  at  no  extra  cost 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


<!~y4.mericai  JieaJing  yiirUne 
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CIRCULATION 

He  Says  3  Carrier  Sons 
Taught  Dignity  of  Labor 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Here’s  a  story  that  will 
will  cause  many  a  circulation 
manager  to  nod  his  head  in 
approval  and  confirmation  of 
what  he  has  been  telling  car¬ 
rier  boys  and  their  parents  for 
a  long  time. 

The  locale  is  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  and  the  information  comes 
from  David  N.  Smith,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  Sun  and  Gazette  &  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  cast  of  characters  in¬ 
clude  three  sons  and  a  father 
who  learned  from  first-hand 
experience  the  valuable  train¬ 
ing  afforded  by  a  newspaper 
route. 

A  Reluctant  Father 

Seven  years  ago.  Nelson  T. 
Judd,  division  sales  manager  of 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  was  reluctant  to  have  his 
older  son  become  a  carrier  for 
the  morning  paper.  He  finally 
agreed  to  allow  his  son  to  take 
a  route  on  a  “trial  basis.” 

Sometime  later,  Mr.  Smith 
learned  that  young  Judd  was 
ill,  but  that  his  father  was 
handling  the  route  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  “During  the  many 
months  that  this  lad  had  the 
route,  and  through  all  the 


time  after  it  had  passed  to  the 
second  brother,  and  then  finally 
to  the  third — over  seven  years 
in  all — Mr.  Judd  served  as 
their  substitute,”  writes  Mr. 
Smith.  It  was  only  after  the 
third  son  entered  college  that 
the  elder  Judd  relinquished  his 
job  as  “substitute  carrier.” 

In  his  letter  of  resignation, 
Mr.  Judd  said; 

Tells  Value  of  Training 

“We  have  finally  run  out  of 
boys.  The  youngest  and  pres¬ 
ent  carrier  is  enrolled  for  the 
Fall  term  at  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Over  the  past  seven 
years  or  more,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  carrier  route  has 
helped  my  three  sons  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  dignity  of  labor,  the 
value  of  money,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  free  enterprise.  For 
that  reason  I  have  been  willing 
and  happy  to  substitute,  when 
necessary,  even  to  the  extent 
of  covering  the  route  on  more 
than  one  occasion  between  4 
and  5  a.m.,  so  that  I  would 
not  be  late  for  a  business  con¬ 
ference,  called  for  10  a.m.  in  a 
distant  city.  .  .  .” 

In  recognition  of  this  out¬ 
standing  service  on  the  part  of 


the  father  and  his  three  sons, 
the  Sun-Gazette  Co.,  recently 
presented  to  the  Judd  family  a 
sterling  silver  pitcher  and 
matching  tray.  Engraved  on 
the  pitcher  was  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Dedicated  to  the  spirit 
of  ‘the  dignity  of  labor,  value 
of  money  and  benefits  of  free 
enterprise.’  ” 

Voices  Appreciation 
Mr.  Judd,  writing  in  appre¬ 
ciation  to  John  E.  Person,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun-Gazette  Co., 
stated: 

“Please  understand  that  Mrs. 
Judd  and  I  are  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  Sun-Gazette  Company 
for  the  important  part  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  carrier 
route  has  played  in  helping 
mould  character  and  proper 
perspective  in  our  children. 

“Our  present  day  ‘forced 
draft  economy,’  and  a  steady 
over-emphasis  on  social  adjust¬ 
ment  and  group  activities,  has 
deprived  our  modern  youth  of 
many  basic  tools  for  shaping 
individual  character  and  sharp¬ 
ening  individual  perspective. 
The  training  provided  and  self- 
discipline  acquired  through  the 
carrier  route  process  lays  a 
firm  foundation  for  future  in¬ 
dividual  growth  and  useful¬ 
ness.” 

‘Guess  Who  ’  Feature 
Plays  Up  Carrier  Boys 
Roger  Esteves,  CM,  Peta¬ 
luma  (Calif.)  Argua-Courier, 
has  developed  a  high  reader- 
ship  feature  which  serves  a 
double  purpose:  1,  it  generates 


interest  in  local  carrier  boys; 
2,  it  stimulates  reader  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  classified  pages. 

Mr.  Esteves,  who  hopes  the 
idea  can  be  given  broader  use 
around  the  country,  explained 
it  as  follows: 

“The  promotion  is  simple.  I 
contacted  43  local  merchants  to 
match  our  43  carriers.  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  them  a  picture  of 
themselves  when  they  were  of 
carrier  age.  With  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  photographer  and 
our  Fairchild  equipment,  we 
published  one  picture  a  day 
under  the  heading,  ‘Guess  Who,’ 
and  the  subtitle,  ‘Yesterday’s 
Boy,  Today’s  Businessman.’  We 
also  wrote  a  short  item  and 
gave  one  or  more  fairly  obvious 
clues.  Right  next  to  ‘Yester¬ 
day’s  Boy,’  we  ran  a  picture  of 
a  carrier,  his  hobbies,  interests, 
etc.,  under  the  heading  of  ‘To¬ 
day’s  Boy,  Tomorrow’s  Busi¬ 
nessman.’ 

“Before  we  started  the  se¬ 
ries,  we  wrote  to  all  classified 
ad  users  and  informed  them 
that  after  the  first  three  days 
(front  page)  we  would  transfer 
the  ‘Guess  Who’  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  page  to  concentrate  reader 
attention  on  classified. 

“The  results  have  been  little 
short  of  phenomenal.  It  is  not 
only  the  first  thing  everyone 
looks  for  in  the  paper,  it  has 
also  become  a  main  topic  of 
conversation  in  town.” 

‘Busy  Boys — Better  Boys' 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
approaches  the  benefits  of 
(Contimied  on  page  51) 
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Chaapion  Contiaental  carrier  bags 
are  the  best  workmanship  and 
material  can  prodece. 
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IF  you  have  yet  to  drive  a  Buick 
Roadmaster  like  the  one  shown 
here,  make  yourself  a  promise  that 
you  will  do  so— soon. 

That  little,  at  least,  you  owe  to 
yourself. 

For  this  is  an  experience  too  exhil¬ 
arating  to  miss  —  a  discovery  too 
important  to  overlook. 

It  starts  with  the  visual,  and  takes 
wings  from  there. 

You  see  the  gleaming  grace  of  this 
impressive  automobile,  and  you 
know  that  here  is  the  luxurious 
modernity  of  true  new-day  styling. 
You  sweep  your  gaze  through  that 


broad  panoramic  windshield  and 
you  know  that  nothing  less  will  ever 
do  for  you  again. 

You  take  your  ease  in  the  sumptuous 
interior  —  and  come  to  the  first  full 
realization  that  this  is  literally  cus¬ 
tom  production. 

Then  you  set  in  motion  this  pre¬ 
cisely  named  car,  and  immediately 
you  know  a  new  kind  of  excellence 
on  wheels. 

It  isn’t  only  the  absolute  smoothness 
of  Twin-Turbine  Dynaflow,  or  the 
silent  whip  of  this  Buick’s  mighty 
V8  power. 

Nor  is  it  simply  the  unique  levelness 
of  the  all-coil-spring  ride,  or  the 


superb  handling  ease  ot  baiety 
Power  Steering. 

Rather,  it  is  the  blending  of  these 
and  other  engineering  advances  into 
what  is,  simply,  Roadmaster  travel 
—two  spirited  tons  of  aliveness  and 
action  and  supreme  satisfaction. 

W ill  you  try  it? 

A  sampling  of  this  great  car  will 
hegin  the  discovery— and  your  Buick 
dealer  will  gladly  arrange  the  demon¬ 
stration.  See  him  this  week. 

P.  S.  for  the  prudent:  Roadmaster 
sells  for  the  lowest  price-per-pound 
in  the  fine-car  field. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Roadmaster  buick 


when  better  automobiles  are  built  Buick  wilt  build  them 


MILTON  BEKLE  STARS  FOR  BUICK-See  Tht  Buick-6«rle  Show  Altornoto  Tuesday  Evenings  Storting  Stpt.  21 
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SYNDICATES 


MW,  DB&BM  Make 
Real  Ha-Ha  Comics 

By  James  L.  Collings 


The  Comics  are  getting  comic- 
er  all  the  time.  Latest  boosters 
of  the  trend  are  Morton  Walker, 
Dik  Browne  and  Ben  Martin. 

Mr.  Walker,  as  though  you 
didn’t  know,  does  “Beetle 
Bailey”  for  King  Features 
Syndicate.  The  young  funny¬ 
man,  who  is  not  at  all  funny 
when  he’s  out  a-socialin’,  won 
the  1954  National  Cartoonist 
Society’s  Billy  DeBeck  award 
for  his  creation. 

He  and  Dik  Browne,  who 
spells  his  name  that  way  be¬ 
cause  there  are  several  artists 
in  town  who  spell  theirs  Dick 
Brown,  are  collaborating  on  “Hi 
and  Lois,”  a  daily  comic  strip 
due  for  release  Oct.  18. 

Mort,  former  gagman,  will 
supply  the  ha-ha  material  by 
rough  sketch  to  Dik,  who  will 
then  do  the  arts. 


wherever. 

Only  30,  he  owns  two  college 
degrees  and  a  large  Connecticut 
home  and  one  of  the  best,  most 
prosperous  strips  in  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  which  KF  took  on  four 
years  ago. 

The  average  cartoonist  has 
enough  on  his  hands  with  just 
one  product,  but  lately  Mort 
found  himself  restless  creative¬ 
ly.  Things  kept  happening 
around  his  home — the  kids  did 
this,  his  wife  said  that  and  the 
neighbors  trooped  in  and  out, 
providing  all  kinds  of  humorous 
fuel. 

Consults  Byck 

But  Mort  couldn’t  work  into 
BB  his  new-found  material.  It 
bothered  him  so  much  he  con¬ 
sulted  Sylvan  Byck,  KF  comics 
editor.  Together  they  decided 
to  direct  the  overflow  into  a 


A  STRIP  IS  BORN — Hands  of  Mort  Walker  (left)  and  Dik  Browne 
(right)  meet  across  the  ash  tray  as  ideas  for  "Hi  and  Lois"  are 
generated. 


Ben  Martin  is  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  Witty,  affable  Ben, 
author  of  plays  and  three  books 
which  he  illustrated  himself,  has 
put  his  delightful  talent  into 
“Heavenly  Daze,”  releasable 
Nov.  29.  It’s  a  four- week 
Christmas  fable. 

Back  to  Mort  and  Dik.  Being 
funny  is  serious  business  with 
Mort,  one  of  the  brightest  heads 
at  the  drawing  board.  Every¬ 
thing  he’s  done  he’s  done  well, 
whether  in  college,  in  the  Army, 
in  the  syndicate  shuffle,  or 


new  creation.  It  had  to  be  of 
a  family  nature,  they  agreed, 
and  another  artist  should  do 
the  brush  work,  with  rough 
sketches  of  the  gags  supplied 
by  Mort.  After  some  search, 
they  settled  for  Dik. 

Dik  has  been,  at  36,  copyboy 
for  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  news  magazine  staff 
artist,  book  illustrator  and 
Signals  Corpsman,  where  he 
started  getting  serious  with  his 
cartooning. 

When  he  left  the  Army  in 
1946,  he  went  into  advertising 


art,  and  since  has  been  on  such 
accounts  as  Camel  cigarets, 
Lipton  tea.  United  Fruit.  He 
designed  the  original  Chiquita 
Banana  for  the  latter  company 
and  re-designed  the  Caftipbell 
Kids. 

Mort  and  KF  think  he’s  won¬ 
derful — “just  the  man  for  the 
job.” 

“So  far  as  I’m  concerned,” 
Mort  said,  “this  won’t  interfere 
with  ‘Beetle  Bailey,’  because  I 
can’t  work  a  family  situation 
into  the  strip  anyway.  ‘Hi  and 
Lois’  is  an  extra  outlet  for  me. 
It’s  something  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  do.  I  like  kids  and 
family  life  in  general.” 

A  KF  executive,  commenting 
that  “Hi  and  Lois”  is  the  first 
new  comic  strip  presented  by 
the  syndicate  since  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  although  more  than 
1,000  strips  are  submitted  each 
year,  said: 

“It’s  a  gag-a-day  strip  that 
deals  with  a  young  couple  and 
their  four  cute  but  hell-raising 
kids  who  have  moved  into  a 
typical  suburban  development 
from  a  crowded  apartment. 

“As  you  know,  this  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  becoming  more  common 
every  minute.  Raising  grass  on 
the  new  lawn  is  a  problem 
second  only  to  raising  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  mortgage  money. 

“The  houses  are  so  much 
alike  that  their  owners  make 


desperate  and  sometimes  pa¬ 
thetic  attempts  to  individualize 
them — perhaps  so  they  will  be 
sure  to  get  into  the  right  ones 
when  they  come  home  late  on 
a  dark  night.” 

Dik  lives  in  New  Jersey  and 
Mort,  as  mentioned,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Distance  between  their 
homes  is  roughly  80  miles. 
They’ll  collaborate  by  mail  and 
phone. 

Now  Mr.  Martin  again.  Ben, 
early  fortyish,  with  crew-cut 
hair,  is  out  of  Oakland,  Calif. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  he  has  been  news 
editor  of  a  Philadelphia  TV  sta¬ 
tion,  assistant  editor  of  Judge, 
freelancer  and  feature  writer 
for  NEA. 

He  joined  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  in  May,  1953,  as 
comics  editor  and  last  Jan.  1 
was  named  editor. 

The  syndicate  says  this  about 
his  strip: 

“  ‘Heavenly  Daze’  records 
Heavenly’s  (namesake  and  hero 
of  the  strip)  struggle  to  wrest 
the  Christmas  star  from  the  re¬ 
markably  irredeemable  Fielding 
the  Fiend.  Without  the  star, 
Santa  Claus  will  have  no  guide 
for  his  yearly  gift  deliveries. 

“Fortunately,  Heavenly  has 
the  assistance  of  Griddlebone, 
the  most  unusual  dachshund 
that  ever  flew  at  an  angel’s 
side.  And  the  merry  spirit  of 
Christmas  prevails.” 
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STAN  FLIBBERTY...Afaj«>r  in  his 
own  home— when  his  wife  and  kids 
are  out.  If  he  acts  like  the  head  of 
the  household,  the  household  tells 
him  where  to  head  in.  Mild,  meek, 
and  slightly  muddled,  he  mirrors  the 
humanness  in  humans! 


FRAN  . . .  the  Mrs.  who  never  misses 
with  the  verbal  rolling  pin.  A  gal 
with  a  mind  of  her  own,  she's  bent 
on  master-minding  her  spouse.  Sharp- 
eyed  and  razor-tongued.  Believes 
marriage  is  a  partnership  —  with 
Stan  the  silent  partner! 


WENDY  ...the  teen-age  daughter 
who  gushes  like  an  oil  well,  is  gay, 
giddy,  and  gabby,  finds  life  a  bowl 
of  boy  friends.  May  be  a  nurse  or  a 
lady  wrestler.  Only  sad  moments 
come  when  she  thinks  of  the  others 
in  the  Flibberty  family. 


BUTCH . . .  born  Stan  Jr.,  but  didn’t 
work  at  it  long.  A  fresh  egg,  he’s  a 
two-minute  version  of  his  ma,  with 
his  father’s  soft  shell.  Expert  at 
turning  the  home  into  a  jam  session. 
The  kind  of  a  kid  you’re  glad  to  see 
—in  some  other  family! 


SIS . . .  the  youngest  chick  in  the 
Flibberty  roost.  Is  as  sweet  and  as 
harmless  as  cyanide,  and  can  get 
into  more  mix-ups  than  a  number 
in  a  lottery  bowl.  Likes  to  push,  but 
won’t  be  pushed  around— she’s  a 
chip  off  a  couple  of  blocks. 


"GEDDOWN" ...  adopted  as  a 
nameless  pup,  all  the  Flibbertys 
yelled  "Geddown.”  and  the  monicker 
stuck.  Pet  pooch  with  the  family 
penchant  for  getting  into  hilarious 
trouble,  he’s  the  best  of  his  breed— 
but  nobody  knows  what  the  breed  is! 


Funniest  Family  in  print 

Circle  September  20  on  your  calendar  as  the  day  the  hilarious 
Flibbertys  make  their  bow  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  client 
newspapers.  When  editors  saw  the  drawings,  they  spontaneously 
christened  the  Flibbertys  the  funniest  family  in  print. 

A  new  comic  strip  that’s  really  comic,  the  Flibbertys  depart 
from  the  narrative  technique,  meet  the  growing  editorial  and 
reader  demands  for  more  laugh-a-day  features. 

The  Flibbertys  stem  from  Flibberty-Gibbets,  but  lost  the 
hyphenation  from  laughter . . .  are  the  wackiest  cast  of  characters 
ever  cast  in  the  family  mold,  pack  a  ha-ha  in  every  scene,  deliver 
the  humor  in  domestic  situations,  will  find  a  welcome  mat  in 
millions  of  U.  S.  homes! 

Drawn  in  sharp,  clean-cut  lines  by  Ray  Helle,  thirty-seven 
year-old  New  Yorker,  who  in  high  school  chose  between 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  — work  or  cartooning! 

After  three  years  at  art  school,  his  drawings  made  ff 
the  slicks... have  since  built  up  a  following 
of  fans  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s, 

American  Magazine,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  I 

This  Week.  Redbook,  and  other  major  magazines!  V_ 

The  new  strip  is  a  six-day  feature,  available  in  HEUE,  of  the 

,  /•  1  .  .1  •  Station-wagon  set  of 

four  or  hve-column  size,  ror  a  quick  preview  Westbury,L.I.,setson 

of  proofs  and  prices  of  a  circulation-upper,  ponts 

to  sweat  out  a  gag  a 

phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager ...  day  for  Flibbertys. 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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PROMOTION 


Look  Before 
At  Slick  Ad 


You  Leap 
Scheme 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

This  is  a  good  time  to  take 
heed  of  the  old  warning  that  you 
be  wary  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts. 
Some  of  the  magazine  merchan¬ 
dising  schemes  we’ve  seen  lately 
make  that  warning  flash  red. 

Have  you  seen,  for  instance, 
the  package  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  has  put  together  to 
induce  newspapers  to  publish 
back-to-college  fashion  supple¬ 
ments  for  men?  Your  national 
advertising  manager  probably 
got  it  in  his  mail  several  weeks 
ago.  It’s  a  honey. 

What  the  Post  here  proposes, 
after  pointing  out  what  a  big 
market  the  back-to-college  mar¬ 
ket  is  for  men’s  wear,  is  that 
your  newspaper  publish  a  sup¬ 
plement — the  sample  they  send 
is  a  tabloid— devoted  to  men’s 
back-to-college  fashions.  The 
idea  is  that  in  this  way  you 
serve  your  retailers  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  tie  in 


Fisure 


!  Bernard 
of  Hollywood  j 


Per  Capita  Income 
3 1  %  Above  the 
National  Average 

ROCKFORD 

At  the  Top  in  Illinois 
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with  the  brand  name  advertising 
being  run  in  the  Post.  And,  of 
course,  you  serve  yourself  by 
selling  such  tie-ins. 

Tn’  with  Retailers 
Listen  to  what  the  accompany¬ 
ing  letter,  by  one  Robert  B. 
Shellenberg,  has  to  say  about 
this  package: 

“In  the  interest  of  retailers 
selling  brand  name  merchandise, 
we  have  developed  a  brand  name 
college  fashion  promotion  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  the  loose  ends 
to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible 
lor  retailers  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  promotional  materials. 

“The  idea  also  lends  itself  to 
the  development  of  a  special 
Back  -  to  -  College  Supplement 
through  your  local  newspaper  in 
the  interest  of  retail  advertisers. 

“Enclosed  you  will  And  a  16- 
page  newspaper  supplement 
dummy  complete  with  suggested 
cover  illustration,  authentic 
fashion  information  and  editor¬ 
ial  fashion  photos. 

“Also  indicated  in  the  dummy 
are  suggested  ad  spaces,  and  we 
believe  this  particular  presenta¬ 
tion  could  be  used  as  a  selling 
dummy  by  your  staff. 

“To  simplify  securing  manu¬ 
facturers’  mats  we  have  enclosed 
an  order  card  and  if  you  will 
check  off  the  names  of  the 
manufacturers  featured  by  your 
local  stores,  we  will  forward 
them  to  our  advertisers  who  will 
send  the  mats  direct  to  your 
newspaper.’’ 

Slick,  isn’t  it?  The  Post  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  a  ready-made 
supplement,  editorial  material, 
photos,  everything  you  need. 
Even  ad  spaces,  although  we 
note  the  biggest  one  is  only 
half  a  page,  so  that  you’d  have 
to  make  your  own  adjustments 
in  case  some  retailer  wanted  to 
buy  a  full  page. 

You  Get  the  Crumbs 

Score  it  up.  The  Post,  in  its 
presentation  to  manufacturers, 
points  out  how  it  got  you  to 
publish  the  supplement — even 
using  their  editorial  material. 
The  Post  transmits  to  manufac¬ 
turers  your  request  for  tie-in 
mats.  The  Post  sends  this  pack¬ 
age  also  to  the  retailers  in  your 
community,  suggesting  “that 
these  stores  get  in  touch  with 


you  regarding  the  overall  pro¬ 
motion.” 

In  other  words,  the  Post  leads 
in  every  instance — and  you,  poor 
slob,  you  follow  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs.  Oh,  this  is  a  slick  one, 
all  right.  The  advertising  in  the 
Post  may  not  sell  anything,  but 
when  you  tie-in  with  that  ad¬ 
vertising — and  the  Post  has 
made  all  the  arrangements  so 
easy  for  you — the  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  does  the  selling,  and  the 
Post  gets  the  credit  for  it. 

To  use  another  flgure,  the 
Post  has  evidently  concluded 
that  since  they  can’t  beat  the 
newspapers  at  the  “all  business 
is  local”  game,  they’ll  join 
them.  All  we’re  saying  is,  watch 
out. 

Routine  Drama 
It’s  too  bad  so  many  news¬ 
paper  promotion  people  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  occupational  dis¬ 
ease  that  makes  you  unaware 
of  the  living  drama  that  goes 
on  in  your  shop  every  day. 
Otherwise  we’d  see  more  of  the 
kind  of  dramatic  newspaper 
promotion  emanating  right  now 
from  Mike  Rutman’s  shop  at 
the  Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  News- 
day. 

At  hand  are  two  full  page 
advertisements — Newsday  is  a 
tabloid — that  we  earnestly  hope 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  long 
and  consistent  campaign.  One 
is  headed  “The  wire  machines 
were  clacking  away”  (they 
could  have  done  better  with 
this)  and  tells  the  story  of  how 
Newsday  covered  Hurricane 
Carol.  As  illustration  they  use 
a  good  picture  of  damage 
wrought  by  the  hurricane,  a 
picture  a  Newsday  photogra¬ 
pher  “lost  his  shoes  to  get.” 

The  other  page  has  a  better 
headline,  “15,000  miles  and  108 
days  to  get  one  story.”  This 
tells  about  Virginia  Pasley, 
Newsday  staffer,  who  made 
that  trip  to  And  out  why  21 
Americans  turned  their  backs 
on  the  U.  S.  at  Panmunjom. 
It’s  a  thrilling  story  of  news¬ 
paper  enterprise,  and  a  good 
story  about  a  fine  newspaper 
woman. 

This  is  the  kind  of  stuff,  in 
our  opinion,  that  makes  people 
want  to  read  your  paper.  It’s 
happening  all  the  time  around 
you.  All  you  have  to  do  for 
superlative  promotion  is  to  tell 
it. 

Sampler 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
new  readers,  as  all  circulation 
promotion  people  know,  is  by 
sampling.  The  idea  is  to  get 
your  paper  into  the  hands  of  a 
prospect  so  he  or  she  can  see 
for  himself  or  herself  what  you 
have  to  offer.  Sampling  can  run 


from  one  day  to  a  month,  al¬ 
though  the  best  information  we 
have  is  that  three  to  five  days 
is  most  effective  both  from  cost 
and  return  standpoints. 

The  New  York  Times,  hav¬ 
ing  tried  sampling  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  has  come  up  with 
what  its  circulation  promotion 
people  claim  is  a  cheaper  and 
easier  method  and  yet  quite  as 
effective.  Instead  of  sampling 
the  paper  itself,  the  Times  now 
uses  a  “sampler.” 

The  sampler  is  a  16-page 
paper  which  combines  promo¬ 
tion  and  samples  of  what  the 
reader  finds  every  day  in  the 
Times.  Currently,  the  front 
page  of  the  sampler  being  used 
is  a  shocker — the  front  page 
of  the  paper  announcing  Japan’s 
surrender.  Getting  interest  with 
this,  the  prospect  is  led  in¬ 
side  to  see  what  the  Times  of¬ 
fers  every  day,  and  to  get  its 
promotional  story. 

In  the  Bag 

“Look  Mom,  my  name  is  in 
the  Bulletin!”  makes  a  good 
caption  for  a  simple  folder  put 
out  by  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  showing  how  the  Bul¬ 
letin  has  printed  names  of  high 
school  graduates  for  several 
generations.  The  photo  used  as 
a  cover  illustration  is  one  of 
the  best  we’ve  seen,  it  moves 
right  off  the  cover  into  your 
attention.  Idea  is,  of  course, 
that  printing  names  brings  the 
Bulletin  close  to  the  hearts  of 
Philadelphia  families,  so  that 
“the  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia.” 

National  Bible  Week  is  Oct. 
18-24,  and  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  had  from  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  National  Committee, 
Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
out  with  its  1954  circulation 
analysis,  a  valuable  booklet  giv¬ 
ing  complete  county-by-county 
figures  on  population  and  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  103-county  area 
comprising  the  Nebraska  and 
Western  Omaha  market,  “a 
market  of  1%‘  million  people 
with  2  billion  dollars  to  spend.” 

^deaS 

Beyond  65 

“Beyond  65”  is  a  new  regu¬ 
lar  feature  in  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
about  persons  in  its  field,  the 
Inland  Empire,  who  have 
reached  or  passed  retirement 
age.  Articles  will  be  slanted  to 
appeal  both  to  oldsters  and  to 
younger  folk  who  might  benefit 
by  planning  in  advance  how 
they  can  make  the  best  use  of 
their  time  after  the  occupations 
of  their  early  and  middle  years 
are  ended. 
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Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

newspaper  route  work  editorial¬ 
ly  from  the  standpoint  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  pointing 
out  that  “busy  boys  are  better 
boys.” 

The  Times’  editorial  quoted 
from  a  letter  sent  by  its  circu¬ 
lation  director  (Walter  Aron- 
off)  to  the  parents  of  350  De¬ 
troit  Times  carriers  who  had 
returned  from  vacation  trips 
awarded  them  for  their  selling 
efforts.  The  letter  stated  in 
part: 

“I  feel  sure  you  will  be 
happy  to  learn,  as  I  was,  the 
report  from  the  adult  super¬ 
visors  who  accompanied  your 
son  on  his  trip.  There  was  not 
one  complaint  against  any  of 
the  350  carriers  who  visited 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and 
New  York  City  in  the  past  two 
weeks.  This  is  substantiated 
by  managers  of  hotels,  sight¬ 
seeing  companies,  theaters  and 
restaurants  which  served  the 
visiting  Detroit  Times  car¬ 
riers.” 

The  Times  points  out  the 
boys  referred  to,  are  in  the  12 
to  16  year  age  bracket  “when 
kids  naturally  bubble  over  with 
mischief  and  energy.” 

Keller  Appointed 

Morris  J.  Schiffman,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  announces 
the  appointment  of  John  W. 
Keller  Sr.,  as  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Mr.  Keller,  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Newe-Poet  and  has  been 
associated  with  Baltimore 
newspapers  for  the  past  30 
years.  He  succeeds  Edward  M. 
Sechtman  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  News-Post. 

Carriers  Are  ‘Steelers* 
Thirteen  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  carriers  were  re¬ 
cently  “Junior  Steelers”  for  a 
week,  meaning  that  the  boys 
lived,  ate  and  trained  for  live 
days  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steel¬ 
ers,  professional  football  team. 
The  Junior  Steelers  were  13 
top  winners  in  a  recent  Post- 
Gazette  circulation  campaign. 

I\PRA  Board  to  Meet 

Chicago 

Paul  Bell,  Los  Angeles 
'Calif.)  Times-Mirror,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association, 
has  called  a  meeting  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  take  place  here  in  the 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Sept.  24. 


How  many  people 
does  it  take 
to  make  a  steak? 


When  you  plank  the  cash  on  the  counter  for  a  slice  of  sirloin, 
some  of  it  may  represent  your  own  pay  for  the  part  you  played 
in  getting  that  steak  to  your  table. 

We’ll  make  ourselves  clear. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  people  to  help  produce  that  steak  in  this 
mid-20th-century  economy  of  ours. 

The  people  we’ve  put  in  the  picture  above,  for  instance. 
And  many,  many  others.  Though  you  may  not  realize  it,  some 
product  you,  yourself,  help  make  or  sell  or  service  may  play  a 
part  in  producing  steaks. 


1.  Tht  cowboy  or  range  hand 
who  looka  after  the  cattle. 

2.  Tho  bonkor  who  financea 
land,  herd  and  equipment. 

3.  Tho  chomiti  who  makea  in- 
secticidea,  aeruma  and  ferti- 
lizera. 

4.  Tho  oil  roflnor  who  provideo 
the  fuel  for  the  power  ma¬ 
chinery  ao  many  ranchera  uae. 

5.  Tho  atoolmokor  whoprovidea 
a  multitude  of  ite^,  from 
fencing  and  branding  irona 
to  filing  cabineta. 

6.  Tho  browor— 7.  Tho  sugar 
roflnor — t.  Tho  cotton  gin- 
nor— 9.  Tho  flour  millor 
who  furniah  aome  of  the  by- 


producta  uaed  to  make  the 
livestock  feeds  with  which 
ranchera  and  feeders  sup¬ 
plement  grass. 

10.  Tho  valorinary  who  looka 
after  the  health  of  the  cattle. 

11.  Tho  blacksmith  who  shoes 
the  horses  and  repairs  ranch 
machinery. 

12.  Tho  airplano  pilot  who 
sprays  ranges  and  fields, 
destroying  peats. 

13.  Tho  lumbormon  who  pro¬ 
vides  the  wood  for  corrals 
and  barns  and  pens. 

14.  Tho  windmillor  who  makes 
the  machinery  that  keeps 
man-made  ranch  water 
holes  working. 


15.  Tho  foodor  who  takes  lean 
ranrc  cattle  and  puts  about 
25%  more  beef  on  them  by 
intensive  feeding. 

16.  Tho  truck  drivor — 17.  Tho 
roilroodor  who  haul  cattle 
to  market  and  meat  to  you. 

IS.  Tho  stockyards  man  who 

provides  “room  and  board’’ 
for  the  livestock,  and  the 
commission  man  who  is 
sales  agent  for  the  producer. 

19.  Tho  moat  packor  who  proc¬ 
esses  and  distributes  the 
beef. 

20.  Tho  rotailor  who  is  the  final 
link  between  all  these 
people  . . .  and  you. 


American  Meat  Institute 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U»  5* 
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THE  OLD  WAY 


THE  NEW  WAY 


SIX  THINGS  TO  DO  .  .  .  HAND  OPERATIONS 


(1)  The  operator  drops  a  number 
of  quads  and  spacebands  into  the 
assembling  elevator  by  keyboard 
manipulation _ > 


(2)  Opens  the  assembling  elevator 
gate - > 


(3)  Transfers  some  of  the  quads 
and  spacebands  (they  must  be 
counted)  from  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  line  to  the  left  end - ^ 


(4)  Closes  the  assembling  elevator 
gate - > 


(5)  Usually  has  to  trip  the  assem¬ 
bler  slide  in  order  to  straighten  up 
the  line  of  matrices - > 


(6)  Sends  in  the  line. 


NOTHING  TO  DO  BUT  SEND  IN  THE  LINE 


INTERTYPE 

AUTOSPACER 

EARNS 

LARGER 

PROFITS 


CENTERING  LINES  is  one  feature 
of  Intertype®  Automatic  Quadding 
and  Centering  which  makes  more 
profits  for  you. 

THE  DRAWINGS  at  the  left  show 
the  ordinary  method  of  centering 
a  line  of  type  on  a  line  composing 
machine.  Note  all  the  hand  opera¬ 
tions  and  think  of  the  work  re¬ 
quired  to  set  all  the  centered  lines 
in  one  issue  of  your  newspaper  or 
in  your  book  and  job  work.  Con¬ 
sider  what  this  work  amounts  to 
in  the  course  of  months  and  years. 

ALL  SUCH  WORK  CAN  NOW  BE 
DONE  AUTOMATICALLY  WITH 
THE  INTERTYPE  AUTOSPACER. 

THAT  IS  NOT  ALL.  For  the  Auto¬ 
spacer  not  only  centers  lines,  it 
also  quads  out  short  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  lists  of  all  kinds,  flushed  heads 
(right  or  left)  also  radio  programs, 
crossword  puzzles,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  newspaper  composition. 

SETTING  WHITE  SPACE  by  hand 
is  costly.  The  modern  way  is  to  set 
it  automatically  with  the  Intertype 
Autospacer  and  save  money. 


INTERTYPE 


360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.;  57  West 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10;  500  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco  11;  1007  Camp  St.,  New 
Orleans  10;  1220  South  Maple  Av^,  Los 
Angeles  15;  80  Federal  St.,  Boston  10. 
Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Limited, 
Toronto.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Text  in  8  Point  Bell  Gothic  Bold 


Intertype  Names 
Research  Chief 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

_ SECTION 

London  Mirror  Partially  Opens 
New  Plant  Started  Before  WW II 


Ernst  L.  Midgette,  since  1949 
a  consulting  member  of  the 
Board  of  Engi¬ 
neers  of ‘Inter¬ 
type  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been 
appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  re¬ 
search,  develop¬ 
ment  and  engi¬ 
neering,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by 

Midgette  Harry  G.  Will- 
nus,  president 

of  Intertype. 

At  the  same  time  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Herman  R.  Freund  as¬ 
sumes  new  duties  as  consulting 
engineer  and  supervisor  of  all 
typographic  matters. 

.Mr.  Midgette ’s  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  Intertype  and  his 
work  in  related  fields  has  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  wide  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  in  the 
problems  of  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  design,  development  and 
engineering.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  received  the  de- 
gi-ees  of  BS  in  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  in  1932  and  MS  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  in  1936. 

After  graduation  he  served 
first  as  an  engineer  on  the  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Reclaiming 
Company,  and  later  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  machine  design  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

In  1946  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  the  American 
Society  of  Engineering  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Intertype  Corporation  also 
announced  that  Richard  L.  Can- 
naday  has  been  appointed  se¬ 
cretary  of  the  board  of  engi¬ 
neers,  and  William  H.  Fange- 
mann,  who  has  been  with  the 
engineering  department  since 
1934,  has  become  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board. 

• 

New  Tingue  Officer 

Charles  W.  Clines  was  elected 
assistant  vicepresident  of  Tin¬ 
gue,  Brown  &  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing  press  fab¬ 
rics,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
company  directors.  Mr.  Clines 
joined  Tingue’s  Chicago  office 
in  1943  after  practicing  law  for 
12  years.  He  later  moved  to  the 
Atlanta  office,  where  he  is  now 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  mill. 


By  F.  W.  Simmonds 

London 

London’s  latest  newspaper 
plant  was  opened  by  the  paper 
with  the  world’s  largest  daily 
net  sale,  the  Daily  Mirror,  on 
Aug.  8,  but  is  being  brought 
into  production  in  stages  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  entirely  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

British  newspapers  have  ex¬ 
perienced  difficulty  in  re-equip¬ 
ping  since  World  War  II,  partly 
because  the  bulk  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  has  been 
allocated  to  the  export  markets 
and  largely  owing  to  building 
restrictions.  The  Mirror’s  new 
plant,  in  fact,  is  in  a  converted 
building. 


The  premises,  which  are  just 
south  of  the  River  Thames, 
over  Waterloo  Bridge,  were 
originally  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  wholesale  and  retail  news¬ 
agents  and  printers.  They  were 
sold  shortly  before  the  war  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  which  then 
proposed  to  start  an  Evening 
Telegraph,  and  foundations  for 
four  press  lines  were  put  in. 

War  Stops  Project 

War  stopped  that  project  and 
the  place  suffered  some  damage 
by  bombing.  The  Mirror  had 
long  outgrown  its  two  existing 
plants  in  London  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  permits  to  build 


on  a  new  site  bought  in  1946. 
It  has  taken  four  years  to  re¬ 
construct  and  re-equip  the 
Stamford  Street  works  now 
opened. 

With  a  frontage  of  190  feet 
on  Stamford  Street,  Southwark, 
and  a  depth  of  250  feet,  the 
new  plant  has  a  press  room  65 
feet  by  145  feet,  centrally  sit¬ 
uated.  Foundry,  contents  bill 
machine  room  and  label  room 
occupy  most  of  the  main  fron¬ 
tage.  Flanking  the  press  room 
on  the  left  is  a  large  engineers’ 
shop,  with  kitchens  and  a  can¬ 
teen  to  seat  200  immediately 
above. 

To  the  right  of  the  press 
room  are  two  publishing  rooms, 
one  above  the  other  and  identi¬ 
cal  except  that  the  upper  one 
has  six  chutes  leading  to  as 
many  van  loading  roller  con¬ 
veyors  in  the  yard  below  and 
the  other  has  five  direct  con¬ 
veyors.  Process  etching  depart¬ 
ment  and  offices  are  at  the 
rear. 

Power  comes  in  at  11,000 
volts  and  is  broken  down  by 
three  1,000  kVA  transformers 
to  feed  three  separate  circuits 
at  415  V.,  3-phase.  There  is  a 
fourth  transformer  as  standby. 

Three  lines  of  presses  which, 
when  the  middle  one  has  six 
further  units  added  shortly, 
will  have  eight  deliveries  each, 
are  135  feet  long.  The  two 
outer  lines  are  Hoe  “Super- 
Colour”  (London  equivalent  of 
the  New  York  “Color-Con¬ 
vertible”)  and  the  third  is  Goss 
Headliner. 

Two  Hoe  Lines  Used 

The  two  Hoe  lines  each  com¬ 
prise  12  main  units,  four  late 
news  and  addition  seal  (or 
title)  units,  and  four  double 
folders,  and  are  powered  by 
coaxial  drive  from  direct  cur¬ 
rent  motors  under  British 
Thomson  -  Houston  “Emotrol” 
electronic  conversion  and  con¬ 
trol.  One  line  has  20  motors  of 
50  h.p.  each  and  the  other,  for 
a  purely  structural  reason,  19. 

These  two  lines  are  laid  out 
on  a  “Unital”  system.  The  main 
units  are  at  6  feet  9  inches 
centres  and  those  separated  by 
seal  unit  and  folder  are  at  20 
feet  3  inches.  Three  units  (sex¬ 
tuple)  and  seal  feed  one  double 
folder,  but  in  event  of  news¬ 
print  supplies,  now  still  limited 
in  the  U.K.,  permitting  a  major 
change  in  paging,  seal  units  and 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


BRAND  NEW  MODEL  of  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  got  off  to  a  beautiful 
start  (that's  what  the  publicity  man  said)  whan  Yvonne  Kulik,  blond 
Golden  Jubilee  queen,  pushed  the  starter  button  in  the  Twin  Falls 
(Idaho)  Times-News  pressroom  recently.  The  Golden  Jubilee  edition 
was  130  pages;  press  run  near  20,000.  Yvonne  has  haxel  ayes;  stands 
5-5;  weighs  IIS;  with  32-24-34  curves. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Mail  Room  Made 
Fully  Automatic 

Windsor,  Ont. 

Windsor  Star  has  ordered 
equipment  which  will  insure 
fully  automatic  operation  of  its 
mail  room. 

With  the  expected  equipment 
stacks  of  25  or  50  newspapers 
will  be  deposited  automatically 
in  the  mailroom.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing:  the  mailroom,  the  stacks 
will  be  deposited  automatically 
on  a  revolving  turntable  which 
can  be  set  to  handle  from  one 
to  four  stacks  of  25  or  50  news¬ 
papers. 

The  turntable  then  automat¬ 
ically  will  drop  the  stacks  into 
the  roller  pallet  conveyor  to  be 
connected  to  the  Wallastar 
bundling  equipment  for  final 
bundling. 

Dispatch  conveyors  eventually 
to  be  installed  are  being  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Ingranic  Co., 
which  is  collaborating  with  R. 
W.  Crabtree  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Leeds,  England  on  producing 
the  automatic  turntable. 

As  part  of  its  $1,500,000  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  the  Star  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  350-ton,  eight-unit 
press  capable  of  producing  50,- 
000  64-page  papers  per  hour. 

Built  by  Crabtree,  the  press 
has  a  continuous  hed  plate  un¬ 
der  Y-frames  of  the  substruc¬ 
ture  for  greater  rigidity. 

• 

25-Year  Man 

Godfred  Harding,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  pressroom  of  the 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  has  completed  25  years 
of  service  on  the  daily  and  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Quarter- 
Century  Club.  Clifford  Ferris, 
editor  and  publisher,  presented 
him  with  a  gold  wrist  watch. 


Close  Tolerance 
Control  in  Fotomat 

A  Kodak  Contour  Projector, 
an  extremely  sensitive,  microm¬ 
eter-control  instrument,  helps 
Intertype  hold  the  dimensions 
of  its  Fotomat  to  a  tolerance  of 
.00025" — about  the  diameter  of 
the  particles  in  a  wisp  of  ciga¬ 
rette  smoke.  The  result  of  this 
tolerance  control  is  a  character 
in  perfect  alignment  with  other 
characters  in  the  line  in  photo¬ 
typesetting. 

Wis.  Daily  Plans 
Plant  Enlargement 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Plans  are  complete  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  third 
floor  on  the  Press-Gazette  build¬ 
ing  and  for  the  addition  of  a 
new  unit  to  the  press  which 
will  permit  more  extensive  use 
of  color  printing.  This  report 
was  given  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Green  Bay  News¬ 
paper  Company  at  the  first  bus¬ 
iness  meeting  of  the  board 
since  the  death  of  V.  I.  Mina- 
han,  president  and  editor. 

The  new  press  unit  is  being 
built  by  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.  of  Chicago  and  will 
probably  be  delivered  next  June. 
There  is  space  for  it  in  the 
present  press  room.  With  the 
new  press  unit  it  will  be  possible 
to  publish  a  paper  of  48  pages. 


Engraver  Retires 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Frank  Hamm,  70,  who  came 
to  Duluth  in  1906  to  install  the 
first  newspaper  engraving  plant 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  has 
retired  as  engraver  for  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  and  Her¬ 
ald.  He  had  been  employed 
by  the  newspapers  for  48  years. 


2  New  Executives 
At  Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  executive  changes  in 
its  production  and  mechanical 
divisions. 

Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  and 
production  manager  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
for  27  years,  will  become  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Herald  on  Sept.  13.  T.  R. 
De  Peugh,  who  for  the  last  nine 
years  was  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  and  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  Daily  News, 
will  take  over  as  superintendent 
of  the  stereotype  department. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  succeeds  W.  B. 
Sandlin,  w'ho  is  stepping  aside 
because  of  poor  health.  Mr. 
Sandlin  will  remain  on  the 
Herald  staff  in  the  capacity  of 
adviser  and  consultant. 

W.  M.  (Bud)  Clay,  who  has 
been  acting  foreman  of  the 
stereotype  department,  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  Herald. 

Harry  B.  Reese,  who  has 
been  with  the  night  newspapers 
since  1901,  when  he  joined  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  as  a 
typesetting  machine  operator, 
will  continue  as  production 
manager. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  the 
best  known  figures  in  news¬ 
paper  production  in  the  East. 
In  his  position  in  Worcester, 
he  guided  the  production  of  the 
morning  Telegram,  the  Sunday 
Telegram  and  the  evening 
Gazette. 

Previously  he  had  worked  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  the  New 
Bedford  Standard  and  other 
newspapers  in  the  vicinity. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Mechanical  Executives 
Association  in  1939.  He  served 
as  its  president  in  1941  and  has 
been  a  director  since. 

Mr.  DePeugh  also  has  had 
varied  experience  in  newspaper 
production.  His  career  began 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  where  he 
worked  as  a  stereotyper  for  the 
Terre  Haute  Star.  From  there 
he  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  and  went  to  its 
Birmingham  newspaper  as  fore¬ 
man  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  later  becoming  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent. 

He  was  transferred  to  the 
Washington  Daily  News  as  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  a  post 
he  held  10  years.  In  1945,  he 
moved  to  the  Miami  Daily  News 
as  mechanical  superintendent 
and  production  manager. 


Price  Reduced 
On  Scan-a-Plate 

A  REDUCTION  in  the  price  of 
Scan-A-Plate,  the  material  used 
to  produce  engravings  elec¬ 
tronically  on  the  Fairchild 
Scan- A-G  raver,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  reduction,  ranging  from 
4  to  6%  on  package  units,  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  na¬ 
tionwide  acceptance  of  Scan-A- 
Gravings,  the  company  said. 

This  is  the  third  downward 
adjustment  in  the  price  of 
Scan-A-Graver  supplies  made 
by  Fairchild  in  the  last  five 
years. 

Reversal  System 
Aids  Color  Process 

The  new  Consolidated 
Straight-Line  Reverser  is  an 
optical  system  of  photographic 
reversal  for  direct  color  process 
work.  Photo  engravers  have 
long  sought  a  means  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  reversal  system  in  mod¬ 
em  darkroom  cameras. 

The  Consolidated  reversing 
system  (patent  pending)  util¬ 
izes  a  large  precision  flat  sur¬ 
face  mirror  with  tolerances  of 
.00000025"  flatness  to  pick  up 
the  first  image  from  the  copy, 
transmit  the  image  at  90°  to 
a  roof  surface  mirror  which  is 
precision  ground  to  optical  flat¬ 
ness,  assembly  of  two  mirrors 
at  90°  of  each  other  mounted 
parallel  to  the  main  surface 
mirror,  transmitting  the  image 
then  through  the  lens.  This 
system  of  surface  mirror  image 
reflections  assures  a  minimum 
of  loss  of  exposure  time  and 
fine  detail. 

To  photograph  directly 
through  the  lens  only  requires 
the  removal  of  the  roof  mirror 
assembly  which  weighs  6  lbs. 
instead  of  previous  reversers  of 
over  40  lbs.,  and  it  is  mounted 
on  a  precision  locked  sleeve  as¬ 
suring  absolute  accuracy  and 
exact  positioning.  A  black  shade 
covers  the  front  surface  mirror 
and  removal  of  roof  mirror 
takes  less  than  two  seconds. 

The  system  can  be  installed 
on  all  1800  Consolidated  cam¬ 
eras.  Special  adopters  are  being 
made  so  that  they  can  be  util¬ 
ized  on  cameras  of  other  manu¬ 
facture. 

Boyne  for  Ideal 

Ideal  Roller  Manufacturing 
Company  has  appointed  George 
Boyne  as  sales  representative 
in  Detroit.  A  Navy  veteran, 
he  recently  completed  Ideal 
sales  training  in  Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  ill. 
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Pioneer  Machine 
Leaves  Ahoskie 

A  typesetting  machine  which 
has  put  into  type  much  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.  during  the  past  38  years 
was  removed  from  the  Parker 
Brothers  plant  recently — itself 
a  victim  of  progress. 

Still  going  strong,  the  old 
Model  19  Linotype  had  produced 
its  share  of  type  for  the  weekly 
Herald,  but  the  new  Blue  Streak 
Comet  Linotype  was  on  order 
and  the  space  was  needed. 

When,  in  October,  1916,  Roy 
Parker  and  James  S.  Vinson, 
then  partners  in  the  firm,  signed 
the  contract  for  the  machine, 
there  was  no  electricity  and  no 
sewer  facilities  in  Ahoskie. 

Power  to  operate  the  Model 
19  was  first  provided  by  a  three 
horsepower  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
gas  engine  belted  to  overhead 
pulleys  and  heat  for  its  melt¬ 
ing  pot  was  provided  by  a  gas¬ 
oline  burner  with  a  tank  which 
had  to  be  pumped  by  hand  to 
maintain  pressure. 

The  machine  had  long  since 
been  converted  to  an  electric 
motor  and  a  thermostatically 
controlled  electric  pot. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  Lino¬ 
type  machines  in  the  South. 

When  the  machine  was  set  up 
in  Ahoskie,  Mr.  Parker  had 
never  seen  a  Linotype  before, 
but  after  a  few  hours’  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  machinist  who  niaae 
the  installation,  taught  himself 
to  operate  the  Linotype  and  set 
all  of  the  type  for  the  Herald. 

John  Hill,  now  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  for  Parker  Bros., 
was  the  first  trained  operator 
the  machine  had. 

However,  the  Model  19  is  not 
yet  to  be  committed  to  the  scrap 
heap.  It  has  been  purchased  by 
News,  Incorporated,  of  Hills¬ 
boro  and  is  to  be  installed  in 
the  firm’s  plant  in  Chapel  Hill 
which  prints  the  Daily  Tar 
Heel,  the  UNC  student  daily; 
The  News  of  Orange,  of  Hills¬ 
boro;  the  News  Leader,  of 
Chapel  Hill;  and  the  Alamance 
News,  of  Graham. 

• 

Building  in  B.C. 

Kamloops,  B.C. 

Kamloops  Sentinel  Limited 
is  erecting  a  streamlined  plant 
on  Seymour  Street.  It  will  be 
one  story  in  height  with  part 
basement  and  will  have  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  second  story.  It 
will  be  100  by  114  feet  in  area. 


SO  LONG — Publisher  Roy  Parker  fondly  runs  his  fingers  over  the  key¬ 
board  of  Old  Model  19  as  it  is  moved  from  his  plant  at  Ahoskie. 
N.  C.  after  38  years  of  use. 


R.l.T.  Will  Grant 
BS  in  Printing 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

When  classes  usher  in  the 
fall  quarter  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  on  Sept. 
13  an  academic  plan  unique  in 
higher  education  will  be  get¬ 
ting  a  test  run  as  R.l.T.  moves 
to  offer  two  degree  programs 
(Associate  in  Applied  Science 
and  Bachelor  of  Science)  of 
varying  length  while  maintain¬ 
ing  its  cooperative  study-work 
experience  plan. 

R.l.T.  will  adopt  a  normal 
school  year  of  three  12-week 
quarters. 

The  BS  will  be  granted  in 
the  Departments  of  Printing 
and  Photography. 

Smink  Retires 


Lanston  Firm 
Near  Profit  Corner 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Company  announced  that  for 
the  12  months  ended  February 
28,  its  net  loss  was  $183,317 
compared  with  net  income  of 
*199,196,  or  80  cents  a  share 
for  the  1953  fiscal  year. 

Net  sales  for  the  latest  period 
were  $4,001,188  compared  w^th 
.*.3,578,952  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Murray  McConnel,  chairman 
of  Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Co.,  in  remarks  accompanying 
the  annual  report,  said: 

“Your  company’s  operations 
and  financial  position  improved 
materially  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

“Annual  expon=es  havo  bonn 
reduced  hv  over  $300,000.  The 
number  of  employes  has  been 
reduced  from  625  to  409. 

“Our  cash  has  increased  from 
$1.39.722  to  $428,994. 

“Our  accounts  pavahle  have 
been  reduced  from  $161,959  to 
$19,928. 

“TTuprofitable  business,  in¬ 
cluding  the  much  publicized  con¬ 
tract  with  International  Busi- 
ne.ss  Machines,  on  which  the 
company  lost  over  $100,000  la.st 
year,  has  been  terminated. 

“Your  company  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  on  close  to  a  profitable 
basis. 

“A  thorough  overhauling  of 
the  management  and  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  of  your  com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  process.’’ 

Mr.  McConnel  added  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  the  com¬ 


pany  has  met  substantial  non¬ 
recurring  costs,  first  of  termi¬ 
nation  pay  to  executives  whose 
services  have  been  discontinued ; 
second,  of  terminating  con¬ 
tracts,  and  third,  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  operations  and  relocating 
facilities. 


Vernon  F.  Smink  retired  re¬ 
cently  after  49  years’  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  pressroom  of  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  American  and 
News-Post.  He  was  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  black  press — 50 
units.  Fellow  workers  gave  him 
a  gold  watch. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


THE 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


#  With  constantly  rising  costs  in  tho  nowspopor 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 

The  Imperial  Service  Plan: 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  working  supply  of  type  metal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

3.  Controls  each  metal  formula  within  the  rango 
recognised  as  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  oxpensivo  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

A.  Distributes  costs  ovenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Huncfreds  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imperial  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  pitas*  writ*  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  Of  consult  our  representotive  calling  on  you. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  CxcluiluJy 

PHILADELPHIA  34  e  NEW  YORK  7  e  CHICAGO  50 
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Defense  Planning 
Guide  Available 


Business  and  industry  leaders 
are  being  urged  to  plan  now  for 
the  effects  of  a  A-  or  H-Bomb 
attack  on  their  personnel,  prop¬ 
erty,  records  and  continuity  of 
production. 

An  overall  plan  and  procedure 
is  described  for  them  in  “In¬ 
dustrial  Defen.se  Planning  Man¬ 
ual — Iron  and  Steel.”  The  man¬ 
ual,  directed  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  but  applicable  to 
many  business  and  industrial 
conceiTis,  traces  the  preventive 
steps  to  be  taken  now  and  the 
positive  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  event  of  an  attack. 

It  contains  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  organize  major 
phases  of  industrial  defense 
planning.  One  section  describes 
the  government’s  offer  of  up  to 
100%  accelerated  tax  amorti¬ 
zation  on  funds  spent  for  pro¬ 
tective  construction  by  defense 
plants  in  target  areas. 

“Industrial  Defense  Planning 
Manual — Iron  and  Steel”  was 
published  by  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  (350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.)  for  the 
Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

The  52-page  manual  gives  a 
step-by-step  blueprint  of  the 
planning  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  people  apd  plants  in  indus¬ 
try  against  disaster.  It  outlines 
the  means  by  which  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  of  an  attack  might 
be  minimized,  lives  saved,  prop¬ 
erty  protected  and  production 
resumed  with  minimum  delay. 

All  phases  of  planning  for 
emergency  from  the  broad  as¬ 
pects  of  high  echelon  manage¬ 
ment  problems  to  the  detailed 
training  problems  of  industrial 


plant  departments  are  covered 
in  the  manual.  Among  the  sa¬ 
lient  points  are  continuity  of 
management,  safeguarding  com¬ 
pany  assets,  financial  aid  to  em¬ 
ployees,  feeding  and  housing 
disaster  victims,  emergency 
casualty  stations,  shut-dojyn 
procedure  and  transportation. 

The  manual  describes  how  to 
set  up  emergency  operating 
headquarters,  emergency  traf¬ 
fic  control  and  emergency  liai¬ 
son  with  Civil  Defense  author¬ 
ities;  explains  the  function  and 
use  of  Conelrad — only  radio 
communications  available  in 
case  of  attack. 

“Industrial  Defense  Planning 
Manual — Iron  and  Steel,”  is  the 
result  of  five  months  of  study 
of  existing  programs  and  in¬ 
tensive  development  by  a  spe¬ 
cially-selected  steel  industry 
“task  group.” 


0dea£ 


Flame -resistont 
ewspoper  press  rollers 


The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


Quadding  Control 
In  Outboard  Unit 


Morrison  Offering 
Bench  Slug-Stripper 


A  new  bench-type  slug  strip¬ 
per  and  redesign  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  cabinet  model  slug  stripper 
have  been  announced  by  the 
Morri.son  Company,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturers  of  composing 
room  equipment. 

The  new  bench  model,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Morrison, 
president,  brings  the  substantial 
savings  of  modern  slug  strip¬ 
ping  within  the  reach  of  even 
the  smaller  plants,  as  well  as 
offering  inexpensive  auxiliary 
equipment  for  shops  already 
owning  the  larger  cabinet 
model. 

The  slug  stripper  cuts  letter 
characters  from  line-composing 
and  Ludlow  slugs.  Monotype  of 
foundry-cast  type,  strip-cast 
rules  and  borders.  It  trims  to 
any  height  wanted.  The  stripped 
slug  can  be  secured  with  ce¬ 
ment,  double-coated  tape,  or 
tacked  into  place  on  the  base. 


52  Years  a  Printer 


New  Press  Camera 


Also  An  Enlarger 


A  new  model  of  the  Star 
Quadding  Attachment  has  been 
announced  by  Linotype  Parts 
Company,  Inc.  Known  as  the 
Selectro-Matic  Quadding  At¬ 
tachment  it  is  hydraulically 
actuated  as  in  previous  models, 
and  can  be  applied  to  any  30- 
pica  linecasting  machine. 

New  developments  include 
push-button  controls  attached 
to  the  machine  keyboard,  sole¬ 
noid  actuation  of  the  rack  and 
gear  train,  a  memory  system, 
and  provision  for  automatically 
quadding  short  lines  to  the  left, 
right  or  center. 

The  Selectro-Matic  control 
box  permits  selection  of  quadder 
functions  without  diverting  the 
operator’s  attention  from  the 
keyboard  area.  To  operate  the 
quadder,  the  operator’s  right 
hand  travels  across  the  key¬ 
board  only  slightly  further 
than  would  be  necessary  to 
reach  the  cap  key  buttons. 

The  Selectro-Matic  control 
box  also  has  indicator  lights 
that  show  when  the  quadder  is 
in  operation,  and  whether  a  line 
has  been  cast.  A  toggle  switch, 
also  on  the  control  box,  can  be 
snapped  off  to  prevent  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  from  casting.  By 
snapping  the  .switch  off,  the 
operator  has  prevented  the 
Electro  Pump  Stop  from  func¬ 
tioning,  thus  preventing  the 
cast. 

The  Selectro-Matic  quadder 
has  been  designed  to  operate 
from  tape  signals.  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  greater 
convenience  in  manual  opera¬ 
tion,  a  simple  memory  system 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Quadder.  This  circuit  transmits 
the  proper  tape  or  push-button 
signal  as  each  line  reaches  cast¬ 
ing  position.  The  memory  cir¬ 
cuit  also  permits  continuous 
manual  operation,  since  the 
operator  does  not  need  to  wait 
for  the  preceding  line  to  have 
cleared  casting  position  before 
setting  the  quadder  for  the  next 
line.  All  the  operatoi'  needs  to 
do  is  to  press  the  proper  quad¬ 
der  button  at  the  time  the  line 
is  complete,  and  then  begin  set¬ 
ting  on  the  next  line. 


Thomas  R.  Saier,  for  52  years 
an  ink-stained  man,  36  of  those 
years  a  printer  with  the  Citizen 
Patriot,  retired  after  setting 
his  last  line  of  type  on  Friday, 
Aug.  27.  He  was  a  printer  in 
Lansing,  his  home  town,  for  16 


A  new  photographic  kit  an¬ 
nounced  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  com¬ 
bines  a  versatile  press  camera 
and  a  precision  enlarging  unit 
in  one  package. 

The  Century  Graphic  23  can 
handle  almost  any  photographic 
job  and  then  doubles  as  an  en¬ 
larger  in  the  darkroom. 

As  a  camera,  it  takes  2M  x 
3^4  inch  negatives  on  sheet 
film,  film  packs,  or  rolls.  A.s 
an  enlarger,  it  may  be  used 
for  regular  blow-ups,  exhibi¬ 
tion  prints  or  murals,  or  con¬ 
verted  into  a  photocopy  unit. 


ROP  Color  Ink 


Standards  Not  Set 


The  exact  shades  of  three- 
color  and  four-color  process 
inks  for  newspaper  printing  will 
be  announced  after  further  con¬ 
ferences  with  ink  manufactur¬ 
ers,  E  &  P  has  been  advised 
by  Henry  H.  Garland,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  who 
is  the  ANPA  member  of  a 
.special  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Garland  said  he  and 
George  Dearnley  vicepresident 
of  McCann-Erickson  advertising 
agency,  have  been  making  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  selected  inks 
with  the  process  inks  made  by 
nine  news  ink  manufacturers. 
Until  the  final  selections  are 
made  the  standard.^  will  not  be 
announced  to  the  industry. 


Rand  Is  Appointed 
Linotype  Engineer 


Herbert  S.  Rand  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  a  production  engi¬ 
neer  with  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  and  assigned  the 
territory  between  14th  and  5nth 
Streets  in  New  York  City.  He 
succeeds  John  E.  Bennett,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  sales  division. 


Mr.  Rand  began  his  career  a.s 
a  compositor,  makeup  man  and 
machine  operator  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  He  worked  as  a  Linotype 
operator  at  the  University  Press 
and  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News.  Later,  he  was  with  the 
Bangor  Daily  Commercial  until 
re-called  to  active  military  ser¬ 
vice  in  1949. 


After  his  release  from  active 
duty  in  1952,  Mr.  Rand  became 
associated  with  Typesetting 
Service  Company  at  Providence, 
R.  1. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Emergency  Power  Plant 


Helps  3  Papers 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Back  in  1940,  the  Pawtucket 
Times  made  a  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  against  disaster. 

On  Aug.  31,  1954,  that  invest¬ 
ment  paid  off — not  only  to  the 
Times  but  to  three  neighboring 
newspapers,  all  of  which  were 
able  to  publish  hurricane  edi¬ 
tions  on  the  same  day  Hurri¬ 
cane  Carol  unleashed  its  fury 
on  New  England. 

The  Times  did  not  miss  an 
edition  during  the  hurricane  of 
Sept.  21,  1938,  but  it  did  learn 
that  something  more  than  its 
old  emergency  steam-powered 
generating  plant  would  be 
needed  to  keep  it  going  in  some 
future  power  emergency. 

So  the  Times  management 
after  considerable  study,  pur¬ 
chased  two  200-horsepower  Die¬ 
sel  engines  with  directly  con¬ 
nected  125  kw.  electric  ma¬ 
chinery  generators.  The.se  were 
capable  of  operating  and  illu¬ 
minating  the  entire  Times  plant, 
including  its  two  rotary  presses. 

Test  Runs  Elach  Month 

Since  their  installation  in 
1941,  the  Diesels  have  been 
pressed  into  service  in  several 
minor  public  power  failures. 
.4nd  to  insure  their  continued 
availability,  they  have  been 
given  test  runs  under  a  full 
load  once  a  month. 

Carol  put  them  to  the  real 
test.  Half  an  hour  before  power 
lines  fell  and  transformers  be¬ 
came  watersoaked  outside  the 
Times  building,  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  plant  was  being  powered 
by  the  emergency  Diesel  en¬ 
gines. 

Meanwhile,  four  miles  away 
in  Providence,  not  only  were 
power  lines  down  but  the  entire 
business  section  was  becoming 
flooded  by  abnormally  high 
tides  which  raged  up  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  the  I^ovidence 
River. 

The  darkened  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  building  was 
surrounded  by  four  feet  of  oil- 
soaked  water  which  cascaded 
into  the  Journal  pressroom.  Al¬ 
most  at  press-time  for  the 
afternoon  Bulletin,  the  paper 
found  it  could  not  publish. 

James  B.  Stickley,  general 
manager  for  administration  of 
the  Journal-Bulletin,  called 
Stanley  T.  Black,  Times  general 
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in  Storm 

manager.  Would  the  Times 
print  the  Bulletin?  Sure  thing, 
.said  Mr.  Black.  Arrangements 
for  the  transfer  were  made  by 
phone.  Some  processes  had 
been  completed  in  Providence, 
others  would  be  done  in  Paw¬ 
tucket  and  the  Bulletin  printed 
after  the  Times  had  finished  its 
press  run. 

4-Day  Production  Record 

The  Times  pres.ses  were  not 
stilled  after  the  Bulletin  run. 
Another  neighbor,  the  North 
Attleboro  Chronicle,  also  had 
been  put  out  of  commission. 
So,  the  Times  ran  off  the 
Chronicle. 

This  continued  through  the 
week.  On  Thursday,  the  Times 
added  the  printing  of  the 
Providence  (morning)  Journal 
and  its  presses  ran  up  a  new 
record  of  280,810  copies  of  the 
Times,  Journal  and  Bulletin,  as 
all  three  published  thousands  of 
extra  copies. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  what 
the  Times,  with  a  normal  ran 
of  40,000  copies  daily,  accom¬ 
plished  : 


Tuesday,  August  31: 


Pages 

Copies 

Times  .. 

. .  24 

47,450 

Bulletin 

. . .  16 

132,962 

Chronicle  .  8 

4,000 

184,412 

Wednesday,  September  1: 

Pages 

Copies 

Times  .. 

. .  32 

51,166 

Bulletin 

.  16 

163,600 

214,766 

Thursday, 

September  2: 

Pages 

Copies 

Times  .. 

.  30 

43,700 

Bulletin 

.  16 

161,100 

Journal 

.  20 

76,000 

280,810 

Friday,  September  3: 

Pages 

Copies 

Times  .. 

.  24 

39,907 

Journal 

.  24 

70,600 

110,507 


The  Times  also  served  as  a 
hub  for  the  AP  Wirephoto 
coverage  of  the  hurricane. 
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Equipment  Firms 
Answer  505  Quickly 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  staff, 
from  the  publisher  to  the  office 
boy,  continue  to  reminisce  over 
the  busiest  day  in  the  history 
of  the  newspaper. 

While  the  Call  lost  its  power 
for  22  minutes  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  hurricane,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  publishing  the 
26,000  copies  in  the  usual  four 
editions. 

In  the  meantime,  publisher 
Buell  W.  Hudson  offered  the 
publication’s  facilities  to  any 
distressed  newspapers. 

The  first  paper  to  send  out 
an  SOS  was  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News.  The  Attleboro 
Sun  then  requested  use  of  the 
Call’s  presses. 

The  Providence  Journal  also 
accepted  Mr.  Hudson’s  offer  to 
take  over  the  Call’s  facilities 
in  toto  that  night. 

Charles  E.  Sevigny,  Fall 
River  Herald  News  Publisher, 
made  arrangements  with  the 
Call,  while  publisher  Charles  E. 
Cain  Jr.,  did  the  same  for  Attle¬ 
boro. 

The  Call’s  publisher  Hudson 
gave  the  Providence  papers  an 
extra  .service.  He  made  17  toll 
calls.  He  summoned  aid  from 
General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  to  supply  auxiliary  power, 
and  called  both  the  Scott  and 
Wood  press  firms  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Company.  The  various  firms  had 
crews  on  the  way  to  Providence 
within  an  hour  following  the 
phone  calls,  including  eight 
motors  to  supply  temporary 
power. 

137,220  in  15  Hours 

.After  the  Call  editions  were 
completed  during  the  day  of  the 
hurricane,  41,180  copies  of  the 
Herald  News  were  run  off,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  10,040  copies  of  the 
Attleboro  Sun. 

The  Journal  took  over  all 
facilities  of  the  Call,  including 
the  city  room,  copy  desk,  photo 
department,  photo  -  engraving 
and  composing  room.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  brought  its  own  crews,  with 
Call  officials  in  over-all  super¬ 
vision.  The  Journal  printed  60,- 
000  20-page  hurricane  extras. 

In  all,  the  Call  printed  137,220 
newspapers  in  15  hours. 

All  production  was  under  the 
direction  of  Carleton  A.  Braga, 
Call  mechanical  superintendent, 
with  production  executives  of 
the  “guest”  papers  assisting. 
Other  Call  men  lending  a  hand 
were  Joseph  F.  Unsworth,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman;  Wilfrid 
N.  Dufresne,  press  room  fore¬ 


man;  Edward  Bartnick  and  Fred 
Bardell,  stereotypers.  Andrew 
P.  Palmer,  general  manager, 
saw  to  it  that  all  operations 
moved  smoothly. 

Call  circulation  manager 
Morris  Shorr  helped  the  other 
papers  in  that  department. 

The  Journal  editorial  staff 
was  headed  by  Editor  Sevellon 
Brown  3rd  and  Managing  Editor 
Michael  Ogden.  Delmar  Milne, 
Journal  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  was  in  charge  of  the  news 
room.  Augustine  McNamee  ran 
the  composing  room  for  the 
Journal  during  the  evening, 
with  James  Nolan  boss  of  the 
stereotypers.  Oscar  Candage 
was  in  charge  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ing. 

Shiro  to  Lino 

Frank  Shiro,  publisher  of  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server  from  1941  to  1951,  has 
left  his  post  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  KPIX  and  KSFO,  San 
Francisco,  to  become  as.soc.ated 
with  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

Back  in  Old  Town 

Ed  Johnson,  printer  for  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  North  Hollywood, 
since  March  1946,  has  returned 
to  work  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  where  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  20  years. 
His  father  was  the  Light’s 
police  reporter  for  18  years. 

• 

Newsprint  Banked 

Bellflower,  Calif. 
Publisher  B.  J.  Abraham  was 
caught  short  of  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  space  when  delayed  and 
early  shipments  arrived  almost 
simultaneously.  The  problem 
wa.s  solved  by  banking  the  Bell¬ 
flower  Herald-Enterprise  paper 
in  an  abandoned  bank  building. 

IMeem 

What  a  satisfactio*  it  is  to  product  H 
good  work,  perfect  in  every  detail!  ■ 

I  And  this  can  only  be  assured  by  all-  ■ 

I  round  perfect  equipment.  This  brings  ■ 

I  us  to  Chases.  They  art  far  more  than  ■ 

I  mere  "frames"  for  the  lock-up  of  ■ 
forms.  ■ 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  mean  I 
I  perfect  plates.  If  the  Chases  art  ■ 
faulty,  no  amount  of  other  care  on  I 
earth  can  correct  the  fault.  I 

We  art  eager  to  be  consulted  in  I 
such  problems.  American  Steel  Chases  | 
are  available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

nniERicnn  steei  ^ 

chase  to.  1'  1'  FIITTTISIITII  meniie 

IONS  KIANS  OTT  I.  HEW  TOM 
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LONDON  MIRROR 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

folders  could  be  replaced  by 
main  units  without  disturbing 
sub-frames  or  drives. 

Straight  running  and  using 
both  deliveries  of  all  folders, 
maximum  product  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  installation  is  24  pages,  two 
pages  to  a  plate.  Addition  of 
four  units  to  a  lone  of  12  would 
offer  octuple  working,  32  pages. 
Moving  only  one  folder  and  one 
seal  unit,  20  units  with  four 
folders  would  give  decuple,  40 
pages. 

When  British  papers  were 
drastically  reduced  in  size  in 
the  last  war  some  plants  were 
in  considerable  difficulty  pro¬ 
ducing  the  new  product  without 
having  a  large  number  of  units 
idle  and  rearrangement  of  units 
and  folders  was  not  always 
practicable.  In  many  plants 
circulations  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1939,  although 
papers  are  still  much  smaller. 

The  new  system  has  been 
evolved  as  a  prototype  for  the 
Mirror’s  projected  new  head¬ 
quarters.  It  is  hoped  it  will  open 
five  or  six  years  hence  and  is 
considered  to  be  more  flexible 
than  previous  arrangements. 

No  Fudge  Units 

The  Goss  line  also  has  coaxial 
drive  and  is  powered  by  16  al¬ 
ternating  current,  variable 
speed,  commutator  motors  of 
50  h.p.  each,  by  A.  Reyrolle  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  whose  subsidiary. 
Holmes  &  Co.,  pioneered  print¬ 
ing  press  drives  in  Britain. 
There  are  no  fudge  units  on  this 
line,  which  has  an  extra  late 
news  cylinder  on  each  title  unit. 

All  presses  are  geared  for  a 
maximum  output  of  50,000 
copies  an  hour  from  each  de¬ 
livery,  but  normal  running 
speed  is  limited  to  about  40,000. 
Theoretical  maximum  output  of 
the  plant  with  all  folders  run¬ 
ning  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,200,000  copies  an  hour  of  a 
24-page  folio  paper.  Folder  cut¬ 
off  is  the  British  standard, 
23  9/16  inches,  and  58%  inch 
reels  are  used  for  pages  14% 
inches  deep.  Maximum  reel 
width  of  the  presses  is  68 
inches;  minimum  56  inches. 

In  the  foundry  are  two  auto¬ 
matic  plate  casting  machines 
with  an  output  of  four  plates  a 
minute  each,  from  16,000 
pounds  electrically  heated  metal 
pots,  and  two  semi-automatics 
as  standbys  at  half  that  output. 
Four  plate  finishing  machines 
feed  a  new  type  of  conveyor 
which  the  Mirror  staff  claims 
has  many  advantages  over  ex¬ 
isting  systems.  There  are  also 
two  complete  late  news  and 
seal  casting  plants. 


The  plate  conveyor,  built  by 
S.A.P.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  carries 
nine  plates  a  minute  to  five 
stations  alongside  the  presses 
and  a  short  independent  section 
feeds  a  sixth  station  at  the  head 
of  two  press  lines.  The  main 
conveyor  is  only  2  feet  9  inches 
wide  in  its  first  section,  decreas¬ 
ing  in  stages.  Plates  are  15 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  plates  are  fed  into  the 
conveyor  between  a  series  of 
numbered  stops,  positioned  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  destination,  and 
are  quickly  lifted  to  the  over¬ 
head  roller  runway  about  9 
feet  above  floor  level. 

No  Automatic  Junctions 

On  nearing  its  destination 
each  plate  is  taken  through  the 
main  conveyor  by  a  belt.  There 
are  no  switches,  trips,  automatic 
junctions  or  other  working 
parts  to  route  the  plates,  which 
run  between  a  series  of  rods. 

At  each  station  the  plate  in 
the  left-hand  position  is  tipped 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  so 
that  it  can  pass  down  through 
gaps  in  the  skid  rails  which  for 
a  short  distance  carry  the  left 
hand  edges  of  plates  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  stations.  The  right 
hand  edge  of  these  plates  is  now 
on  a  belt  instead  of  rollers,  to 
give  sufficient  adhesion  while 
the  other  edge  is  on  the  skids. 

Gaps  in  the  skids  are  stag¬ 
gered  to  take  the  plate  going 
through  them,  but  are  not  wide 
enough  to  unbalance  plates 
passing  forward. 

On  arrival  20  inches  from  the 
press  room  floor  each  plate 
passes  through  a  short  tunnel 
in  which  it  breaks  the  beam  of 
a  photocell  and  is  thereby  up¬ 
ended  on  to  a  12-ft.  belt  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  the  press  lines 
and  20  inches  above  floor  level. 
The  belt  moves  3  inches  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  each  plate  and  could 
accommodate  48  if  none  were 
removed. 

A  panel  of  30  lights  in  the 
foundry  indicates  to  the  feed 
hand  the  state  of  each  section 
and  receiving  station  of  the 
conveyor. 

12  Units  to  Fach  Room 

The  system  offers  consider¬ 
able  economy  in  space  for  feed¬ 
ing  a  number  of  press  combina¬ 
tions  and  since  it  is  mainly 
overhead  it  is  considered  to  be 
safer  than  floor  or  head  level 
conveyors.  It  is  300  feet  long 
and  runs  at  about  120  feet  a 
minute,  but  the  makers  are  con¬ 
fident  that  on  future  installa¬ 
tions  they  will  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  that  speed  considerably. 
About  20  fractional  h.p.  motors 
are  used. 

Igranic  conveyors  take  the 
papers  direct  from  the  deliver¬ 


ies  to  the  two  publishing  rooms, 

12  units  to  each  room  and  an 
aggregate  of  3,000  feet  of  con¬ 
veyor.  Papers  are  delivered 
from  the  folders  folded  edge 
first  and  in  separated  quires 
for  final  delivery  into  vertical 
hoppers  on  endless  belts.  At 
present,  set  for  a  quire  (26)  of 
papers  of  up  to  32  pages  each, 
the  hoppers  can  be  adjusted 
for  size  and  speed  for  larger 
products. 

No  provision  is  made  for 
automatic  bundlers. 

Newsprint  is  delivered  to  all 
British  newspaper  offices  by 
road  and  the  new  Mirror  plant 
has  three  reel  intakes,  situated 
between  the  bale  loading  con¬ 
veyors.  (An  evening  paper, 
obviously,  is  not  contemplated.) 
Platforms  of  these  intakes  are 
adjustable  for  height  and  they 
lower  reels  into  two  stores  level 
with  the  press  reelstands.  From 
basement  floor  to  press  room 
floor  is  13  feet  6  inches — rather 
higher  than  usual. 

From  the  intakes  a  slat  con¬ 
veyor  running  three  sides  of 
the  basement  at  floor  level  takes 
reels  either  way  to  stores  on 
either  side  of  the  press  lines 
and  at  night  returns  them  to 
the  ends  of  the  lines  for  final 
delivery  to  the  reelstands  by  a 
monorail  truck  system. 

Four  Elevators  Run 

On  each  arm  of  the  reel  con¬ 
veyor  are  four  stations,  includ¬ 
ing  two  at  each  end  of  the  press 
lines,  which  automatically  eject 
reels  where  wanted.  Four  ele¬ 
vators  running  in  a  trench  at 
each  end  of  the  bays  lift  the 
reels  for  storage  two-deep.  With 
a  reserve  store  under  the 
foundry,  up  to  450  tons  of  news¬ 
print  could  be  accommodated. 

All  presses  are  fed  from 
threearm  reelstands  with  auto¬ 
matic  splicing  equipment. 

The  Mirror  and  its  companion 
Sunday  Pictorial  continue  to 
be  edited,  the  type  set  and  the 
pages  moulded  at  headquarters 
in  Fetter  Lane,  in  the  “Golden 
Square  Mile’’  of  the  City  of 
London.  Part  of  the  production 
is  still  machined  there  and 
moulds  are  taken  over  the  river 
for  casting  in  the  foundry  of 
the  new  plant. 

In  addition  there  is  Reveille, 
a  light-hearted  newspaper  type 
magazine,  published  twice  a 
week,  but  this  is  edited  and  set 
entirely  at  the  new  plant.  A 
war-time  Services  paper.  Re¬ 
veille  was  bought  by  the  Mirror 
in  1947  with  a  sale  of  less  than 
100,000.  Now  the  two  issues 
are  doing  nearly  5,000,000. 
Newsprint  supplies  for  certain 
types  of  weekly  papers,  it 
should  be  explained,  are  not 
restricted  as  regards  numbers 
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sold  but  are  limited  as  to  the 
number  of  pages. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  Re¬ 
veille  composing  room,  which  is 
immediately  over  the  foundry, 
is  the  make-up  and  moulding 
unit.  Here  four  imposing  tables, 
each  13  feet  by  3  feet,  are  par¬ 
allel  and  3  feet  apart.  Running 
flush  between  them,  on  ball¬ 
bearing  mounted  wheels  carried 
on  rails  a  few  inches  below  the 
inner  edges  of  the  tables,  are 
three  mobile  surfaces,  each  3 
feet  by  4  feet,  which  can  be  used 
for  sliding  type,  galleys,  pages 
and  forms  from  any  table  to 
the  others. 

An  Integrated  Unit 

The  mobile  surfaces  will  over¬ 
run  one  end  of  the  main  tables 
by  18  inches  to  about  flush  with 
the  aprons  of  three  direct- 
pressure  hot  moulding  presses. 
Forms  therefore  can  be  taken 
straight  for  moulding  from  any 
table  to  any  press,  without  lift¬ 
ing  and  without  the  use  of  in¬ 
dependent  trollies,  the  whole 
system  forming  an  integrated 
unit. 

Each  mobile  surface  is  so 
lightly  mounted  that  a  push 
will  send  it  from  one  end  of  the 
tables  to  the  other,  but  at  either 
end  skids  act  as  brakes  and  the 
tables  can  neither  bump  nor 
tilt. 

One  imposing  table  has  a 
built-in  page  and  galley-proof¬ 
ing  press  and  another  a  form- 
prooHng  roller. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  fa¬ 
cilities — including  an  electronic 
totalisator  which  aggregates 
production  from  each  folder, 
signals  the  total  to  head  office, 
photographs  totals  every  10 
minutes  and  gives  a  diminishing 
number  of  requirements — big 
production  requires  considerable 
organization  for  distribution. 
The  label  room  in  the  new  plant 
can  accommodate  7,000,000 
labels  in  a  space  less  than  12 
feet  by  32  feet. 

Each  paper  has  its  own  stock 
of  individually  addressed  print¬ 
ed  labels,  5  inches  by  8  inches, 
for  some  3,000  wholesale  and 
retail  newsagents.  Each  of  61 
steel  racks,  only  6  feet  high  and 
therefore  easily  accessible,  is 
six  compartments  wide  and  24 
deep,  and  35  of  the  racks  are 
double-sided  to  carry  288  dif¬ 
ferent  labels,  up  to  500  of  each. 

Mirror  production  is  about 
4,700,000  copies  a  night  of  16 
folio  pages  (pre-war  1,750,000, 
32-40  pages),  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial,  20  pages,  runs  to  5,600,- 
000  on  Saturdays  (1,500,000, 
36-48  pages,  pre-war).  Nearly 
5,000,000  copies  of  Reveille  are 
printed,  so  production  averages 
more  than  5,500,000  each  24 
hours  throughout  the  year. 
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With  your  business  information 


permanently  recorded  on  IBM  punched 


cards,  accounting  operations  become 


largely  automatic . . .  reducing  the  squeeze 
between  your  higher  operating  costs  and 
smaller  profit  margins.  Advertising 
Accounts  Receivable,  Linage  Statistics, 


Payroll,  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable 


are  all  processed  at  high  speed.  And  of 


course  many  valuable  extra  records  and 


analyses  are  available. 


The  result  of  IBM  Accounting  is  a 


continuous,  current  picture  of  your 


newspaper  business  that  gives  you  more 


effective  control  than  you  ever  had  before. 


Many  papers  are  using  it  with  great  success 


now — why  not  look  into  it  yourself? 


Facts  and  figures  are  reported  fast 
and  frequently  when  you  have  IBM 
Accounting  Machines  on  the  scene. 


orter 


Star  rep 


er 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Phone  Co.  Uses 
Localized  Ads 

San  Francisco 

In  keeping  with  its  localized 
public  relations  reach,  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  ad¬ 
vertising  releases  to  weekly 
newspapers  include  local  photos 
and  stories. 

This  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  an  alternate  section  in  its 
triple-reports  carried  in 
“What’s  Doing”  copy  two  col¬ 
umns  wide.  The  copy  may  be 
run  as  is,  but  the  request  is  for 
the  substitution  of  a  home 
town  item. 

Thus  the  story  of  an  anni¬ 
versary,  a  retirement  or  a  lo¬ 
cal  project,  with  appropriate 
picture,  is  insertable  in  the 
bottom  one-third  of  the  copy. 

Additionally,  the  picture  of 


the  local  phone  company  man¬ 
ager  has  replaced  the  telephone 
originally  used  at  the  top  of 
the  column. 

The  localized  copy  feature 
was  developed  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  department 
in  conjunction  with  its  agency, 
BBD&O,  San  Francisco. 

• 

Hearing  Portraiture 

Washington 
Text  of  the  Army-McCarthy 
hearing  report  in  Wednesday’s 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  was  illustrated  with  re¬ 
productions  of  paintings  made 
by  Kanarek,  a  New  York  por¬ 
trait  and  mural  painter.  The 
Polish-born  artist  executed 
about  20  impressions  of  the 
hearing  personalities  in  crayon, 
water  color  and  gouaches. 


Extra  for  ^CaroV 
First  in  20  Years 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

The  Newburyport  Daily  News 
issued  its  first  extra  edition  in 
20  years  following  hurricane 
Carol’s  devastating  trip 
through  the  area. 

Tuesday’s  News,  ready  to 
go  to  press,  was  a  victim  of 
the  storm  as  the  electric  pow¬ 
er  stopped  about  noon.  The 
extra  came  out  at  8:30  a.m. 
Wednesday,  following  restora¬ 
tion  of  power.  The  regular 
Wednesday  paper  followed  at 
noon,  giving  complete  storm 
coverage  for  the  area. 

The  last  extra  of  the  News 
was  issued  in  1934  when  a 
large  section  of  the  city  was 
ravaged  by  fire. 


Cites  Parade’s 
Record  of 
Distribution 

Since  Parade  magazine  began 
distributing  in  1941,  it  has 
never  failed  to  deliver  to  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  publishers  in 
time  for  distribution  on  the 
date  of  issue,  according  to  R.  W. 
Winn,  Parade’s  manager  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

He  attributed  the  unbroken 
record  to  the  fact  that  Parade 
is  shipped  from  three  printing 
sources  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Louisville  and  St,  Louis.  (Par¬ 
ade  is  reportedly  seeking  a 
fourth  plant). 

Shipments,  he  told  E&P  this 
week,  are  made  to  46  destina¬ 
tions  and  are  routed  by  both 
railroad  baggage  and  trailer 
truck.  Average  weekly  ship¬ 
ments  total  approximately  600 
tons,  the  equivalent  of  about  26 
trailer  truck  loads. 

Mr.  Winn  added  that  this  ton¬ 
nage  is  split  about  50-50  be¬ 
tween  truckers  and  railroads 
and  that  average  cost  for  trans¬ 
portation  runs  about  $600,000 
annually  and  is  divided  almost 
equally  between  the  two  types 
of  carriers. 

Cooperation  Helped 

“There  have  been  instances 
when  our  prospects  for  making 
deliveries  on  time  were  not 
good,  due  to  such  things  as 
strikes,  storms,  overturned 
truck  loads,  shipments  lost  in 
transit,  press  breakdowns,  etc., 
but  through  the  cooperation  of 
our  truckers  and  railroads,  as 
well  as  our  customers,  our  rec¬ 
ord  of  delivery  has  not  been 
marred,”  Mr.  Winn  declared. 

He  went  on  to  note  that  there 
has  been  only  one  occa.sion  when 
publishers  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Parade  on  the  date  of 
issue.  That  occurred  a  few 
winters  ago  when  a  blizzard 
prevented  sufficient  printing 
plant  employes  from  operating 
the  presses. 

“As  I  recall,”  Mr.  Winn  con¬ 
cluded,  “distribution  of  Parade 
was  made  with  our  newspapers’ 
daily  issue  two  days  after  the 
Sunday  date.” 

128-Page  ‘Progress’ 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Appleton  Post-Creseent 
published  a  six-section,  128- 
page  Fox  Cities  Progress  edi¬ 
tion  Friday,  Sept.  3,  the  larg¬ 
est  single  edition  it  has  ever 
published. 


^Announcement 

MICHIGAN  GROUP  BUYS 
LAFAYETTE,  IND.,  DAILY 


Editor  dL  Publisher,  July  17,  1954 


The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier,  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers 
in  the  Midwest,  has  been  sold  to  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications,  Inc.  of  Michigan. 

Formal  announcement  of  the  sale 
came  through  a  joint  statement  by 
officers  of  the  two  parties  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Journal  and  Courier  of 
Thursday,  July  15.  The  consideration 
was  not  revealed. 

The  Journal  and  Courier,  its  origin 
dates  back  125  years,  is  a  6-day  after¬ 
noon  publication  with  a  circulation  of 
approximately  40,000. 


Federated  owns  and  operates  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  Sews, 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WEEL  at  Battle  Creek,  and  the 
Newspaper  Engraving  Company  at 
Grand  Rapids. 

The  Journal,  founded  in  1829,  and 
the  Courier  in  1831,  were  merged  in 
1920  by  the  late  Henry  W.  Marshall, 
prominent  figure  in  Indiana  business, 
political  and  publishing  circles. 

The  transaction  was  negotiated  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  broker. 


Transaction  Negotiated  and  Consummated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


50  East  58th  Street  ,  r-v  j  j  c  n.nc 

V  ,  nn  «.T  V  Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 
New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ^  ^ 
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MODERN  FARMERS  like  J.  A.  Parks  of  Maloy,  Iowa, 
using  the  gang  plow  above,  can  produce  much  more  in 
much  less  time  than  the  faroier  of  just  a  few  years  ago. 
In  the  horse- powered  days  of  farming  it  took  as  many 
as  35  man-hours  to  produce  and  harvest  an  acre  of 


com.  Now,  on  many  mechanized  farms,  it  is  done  in 
fewer  than  11  man-hours.  In  addition,  the  shift  from 
animal  power  to  machine  power  released  about  72,000,> 
000  acres  of  cropland  from  producing  feed  for  horses 
and  mules  to  producing  food  for  the  nation’s  tables. 


WHAT  EVER  HAPPENED 
TO  THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  PLOW? 


The  "man  behind  the  plow”  is  still  very  much 
in  the  picture,  but  he’s  up  front  now.  And  because 
he  is,  you  and  your  family — even  the  world — are 
better  fed  today. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  American  farmer  walked 
behind  the  old  horse-drawn  plow,  worked  longer 
hours  and  produced  much  less  than  he  does  today. 
But  that  was  before  the  development  of  the  "hired 
hands”  that  never  tire — the  tractors,  trucks  and 
implements  which  do  the  work  of  many  men,  and 
the  petroleum  fuels  and  lubricants  which  keep  them 
running. 

In  the  last  50  years  or  so,  while  America’s  p>opu- 
lation  was  growing  from  75,000,000  to  more  than 
150,000,000  a  remarkable  change  was  taking  place 
in  agriculture.  Today  8,000,000  fewer  persons  on 
America’s  farms  are  producing  food  for  75,000,000 
more  Americans. 


Yet  America  has  never  been  better  fed.  It  has 
never  b^n  better  equipped  to  export  needed  foods 
to  other  countries  for  normal  requirements,  or  to 
combat  famine — an  ally  of  communism — wherever 
it  appears. 

Never  have  so  few  fed  so  many  so  well. 

To  help  make  ours  a  more  abundant  land. 
Standard  Oil  pioneered  in  delivering  petroleum 
products  right  to  the  farmers’  doors  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  needed  and  at  reasonable  prices.  This  on- 
the-spot  delivery,  started  way  back  in  1910,  was 
vital  to  the  rapid  growth  of  mechanized  farming  in 
the  Middlewest — one  of  the  most  productive  agri¬ 
cultural  regions  in  the  world. 

So  many  rural  customers  have  learned  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Standard  Oil  products  and  services  that 
we  now  serve  far  more  Midwestern  farmers  than 
any  other  oil  company. 


Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 
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300  to  Attend 
lAPA  Parley 
Down  in  Rio 

Close  to  300  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  publishers  will  meet  next 
month  in  Brazil  at  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association’s 
10th  annual  meeting.  Sessions 
of  the  board  and  general  as¬ 
sembly  will  be  held  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Oct  4 
to  Oct.  12. 

The  unrest  that  followea 
President  Vargas’  death  has  nor 
changed  the  lAPA’s  planning 
for  the  Convention.  lAPA  Man¬ 
ager  James  B.  Canel  has  gone 
to  Rio  to  cooperate  with  the 
Organizing  Committee  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  meeting  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Registrations  received  so  far 
indicate  that  close  to  300  pub¬ 
lishers  will  attend  the  meeting. 
This  would  make  it  the  largest 
ever.  There  were  124  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting  in  1952  and  208 
at  the  Mexico  City  meeting  last 
year.  Several  leading  publish¬ 
ers  are  leaving  well  in  advance 
in  order  to  visit  other  Latin 
American  countries  en  route. 

Sessions  in  Sao  Paulo  are  to 
take  place  at  the  Municipal 
Library  and  in  Rio  at  the 
Copacabana  Palace  Hotel. 

The  directors  meet  Oct.  4 
and  5  in  Sao  Paulo.  At  that 
time  Executive  Committee 
Chairman  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  will  give  his 
annual  report.  A  report  will 
also  be  made  by  Treasurer  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  president  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  The  board 
will  pass  on  applications  for 
memberships  and  issue  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  will 
be  called  to  order  Oct.  6  by 
lAPA  President  Miguel  Lanz 
Duret,  publisher  of  El  Uni¬ 
versal,  Mexico  City. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


Helping  A  Cause 

To  THE  Editor:  Thank  you 
for  your  editorial  comment  in 
the  July  24  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  our  column  in  the  National 
Press  Photographer  regarding 
truth  in  photo  reporting.  It 
was  indeed  gratifying  to  have 
our  sentiments  called  force¬ 
fully  to  the  attention  of  your 
readership  on  the  executive  level 
of  newspapers. 

It  is  perhaps  too  little  real¬ 
ized  that  news  photographers  on 
the  scene  of  an  event  are  the 
first  people  in  the  editorial  proc¬ 
ess  to  exercise  editorial  selec¬ 
tion.  The  accuracy  and  objec¬ 
tivity  of  the  news  report  can 
be  infiuenced  to  a  substantial 
degree  by  the  faithfulness  with 
which  photographers  interpret 
and  record  the  event. 

It  is  a  primary  aim  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  to  emphasize  to  pho¬ 
tographers  their  responsibility 
for  accuracy  and  objectivity. 
Editorial  support  such  as  you 
have  given  us  helps  our  cause 
tremendously. 

For  myself  as  president,  and 
for  the  members  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Arthlh  L.  Witman. 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 

Nudism  Offends 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  call 
your  attention  to  inaccuracies 
in  your  article  (Aug.  14,  page 
64)  on  the  nudist  photos  and 
feature  published  in  the  Aug.  7 
issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press? 

Your  article  gives  a  some¬ 
what  misleading  impression  of 
the  nature  of  the  photos  when 
it  says  that  they  displayed  “no 
more  than  low-cut  gowns  or 
regular  bathing  suits.”  More  ac¬ 
curately,  the  photos  were  so 
posed  and  cropped  as  to  elimin¬ 


ate  grounds  for  prosecution  un¬ 
der  Michigan  anti-obscenity 
statutes. 

Secondly,  I  question  the  Free 
Press  editors’  statement  that 
there  was  very  little  negative 
reader  reaction.  This  newspa¬ 
per,  (weekly — circulation  108,- 
000— owned  by  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Detroit)  pub¬ 
lished  two  editorial  comments. 
They  elicited  a  very  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  reader  response,  agree¬ 
ing  with  us  and  indignantly 
critical  of  the  Free  Press. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation  us¬ 
ing  a  feature  of  this  sort  is 
acting  with  lamentable  lack  of 
responsibility. 

Treating  nudism  as  a  respect¬ 
able  phenomenon  weakens  the 
attitude  of  social  disapproval 
toward  it,  which  our  society  has 
built  up  as  a  bulwark  against 
uncontrolled  sexuality,  and  as 
a  protection  of  marital  and  fa¬ 
milial  integ^rity.  One  cannot  help 
being  distressed  at  an  infiuen- 
tial  editor’s  careless  or  cynical 
flouting  of  the  collective  wis¬ 
dom  of  society,  painfully  ac¬ 
cumulated  through  the  trial  and 
error  of  centuries. 

It  is  possible  that  false  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  “success”  of 
the  Free  Press  in  “getting 
away  with”  the  nudism  fea¬ 
tures  may  inspire  imitation  by 
editors  of  other  papers.  , 
(Rev.)  Hubert  A.  Maino 

Editor, 

Michigan  Catholic, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Colored  News 

To  THE  Editor:  Am  I  imagin¬ 
ing  something,  or  has  an  abusive 
tone  invaded  your  letter  depart¬ 
ment? 

One  correspondent  challenges 
the  newsaper  industry  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  case  when  a  reporter 
allowed  “his  union  member¬ 
ship”  to  color  his  writing.  He 
is  safe  there,  for  who  can  say 
what  causes  a  man  to  do  it? 

I  have  a  case  in  point,  how¬ 
ever,  but  I  don’t  know  to  what 
organization,  if  any,  the  re¬ 
porter  belonged. 

During  the  McCarthy  hear¬ 
ing  we  received  a  lead  stating 
that  McCarthy  “roared”  his  re¬ 
ply.  That  night  I  checked  on 
TV,  and  McCarthy’s  reply  at 
that  point  was  in  a  quiet  tone. 
Yet  the  one  verb  had  colored 
the  whole  story  for  the  reader. 

In  general  the  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  has  no  opportunity 
to  color  a  news  item,  neither 
can  he  prevent  the  coloring  by 
others.  He  may,  by  hiring  and 
firing,  contrive  to  color  the  en¬ 
tire  newspaper,  but  this  is  so 
obvious  that  any  reader  can  dis¬ 
cover  it  for  himself.  It  is  de¬ 


plorable  but  not  as  insidious  as 
when  reporters  set  out  to  color 
the  news  they  write.  For  they 
are  the  only  ones  on  the  scene 
— with  an  opportunity  to  know 
the  facts. 

Every  watchful  editor  has 
many  instances  of  colored  news. 
How  to  prevent  it  is  the  puzzle 
of  modern  times. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Reg¬ 
ister. 

*  *  « 

(Associated  Press  editors 
called  attention  recently  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  McCarthy 
hearings  the  television  engi¬ 
neers  frequently  toned  down 
some  of  the  voices. — Ed.) 


Knight  to  Get 
La  Prensa  Prize 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  will 
be  the  first  recipient  of  the  La 
Prensa  Prize  of  American 
Friendship,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  former  publisher 
of  La  Prensa. 

The  award,  first  announced 
in  1950,  prior  to  the  seizure  of 
La  Prensa  by  Peron,  is  designed 
to  recognize  outstanding  service 
to  the  cause  of  inter-American 
fraternity  and  friendship  by  a 
journalist  or  writer  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  presentation  to  Mr. 
Knight,  in  recognition  of  his 
courageous  leadership  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  press  freedom  through¬ 
out  the  Americas,  will  be  made 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Americas  Foundation,  Oct.  12 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

• 

Radio-TV  Critic 
Hits  25-Yr.  Mark 

Chicago 

Larry  Wolters,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  radio-television  editor, 
rounded  out  25  years  in  his 
listening  post  on  Labor  Day. 
His  column,  Radio-TV  Gag 
Bag,  which  appears  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  magazine  section, 
is  nationally  syndicated. 

Before  joining  the  Tribune, 
Mr.  Wolters  spent  four  years 
in  newspaper  and  publicity 
work.  Upon  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Iowa,  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register, 
later  serving  as  director  of 
publicity  for  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  From  1926-29,  he 
was  a  copyreader  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Gazette-Times. 


★  ★ 

Old-Fashioned  Newspaper  Make-Up 
Is  Too  Expensive — on  Many  Counts 

★ 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

"Mr.  Typography  of  the  U.  S.  Press" — Time 

Designer  of  the  Format  of  More  Than  60 
Of  America's  Most  Attractive  Newspapers 

790  WENDT  TERRACE,  LAGUNA  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone  Hyatt  4-6626 

★  131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  y. 
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FLYING  BOXCAR  AND  AVITRUC 


Close  to  full-scale  production  at  Fairchild  —  the  new 
C-123  Assault  Transport  will  fill  specialized  military 
requirements  for  an  air  transport  sufficiently  versa¬ 
tile  to  deliver  men  or  equipment  at  advanced  bases. 
This  sturdy  craft  readily  converts  from  a  carrier  of 
60  fully  equipped  combat  troops  to  a  cargo  plane 
delivering  more  than  15  tons  of  equipment. 


Continuing  quantity  production  of  the  combat 
proven  C-119  Flying  Boxcar  assures  the  nation  that 
our  military  transport  program  is  completely  flexi¬ 
ble.  This  dual  production  brings  closer  the  day  when 
C-123*s  and  C-llO's  will  be  in  regular  use  as  a  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  U.  S.  Army  military 
operations. 


FAIRCHILD  ENGINE  &  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
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2  Reporters 
Are  Giving  Up 
Political  Jobs 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Julius  J.  Heller  and  William 
W.  Skirving,  who  were  under 
fire  during  the  mayoralty  cam¬ 
paign  last  November  for  hold¬ 
ing  paid  public  offices  while 
remaining  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  have  re¬ 
signed  their  public  jobs,  effec¬ 
tive  next  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Heller  was  Albany  city 
historian  and  Mr.  Skirving  was 
Albany  county  historian.  In  ad¬ 
dition  Mr.  Skirving  has  been 
chief  of  public  information  for 
Albany  County  Civil  Defense 
several  years.  He  will  continue 
in  that  unpaid  job. 

Thomas  E.  Mulligan,  a  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  the  newspaper 
who  was  Republican  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Albany  last  year, 
waged  a  radio-television  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  he  took  the 
newsmen  to  task  for  holding 
political  jobs  while  still  on  the 
newspaper  payroll  and  criticized 
the  News  for  keeping  them. 

Charles  F.  Padula,  a  reporter 
for  the  Albany  Times  Union, 
who  is  Albany  county  publicity 
agent,  also  came  in  for  criticism. 

Mayor  Erastus  Corning  2nd, 
in  accepting  Mr.  Heller’s  resig¬ 
nation  “with  regret,”  praised 
the  new’sman  for  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  main¬ 
tained  the  city’s  historical  rec¬ 
ords  and  for  his  help  in  several 
celebrations  conducted  by  the 
city. 

Michael  J.  Powers,  chairman 
of  the  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  commended  Mr.  Skirving 
for  the  “able  job”  he  had  done 
and  expressed  the  regret  of  the 
entire  board  at  the  loss  of  his 
services. 


Medical  Code 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


physicians  and  the  hospitals,  to 
the  newspapers  and  their  read¬ 
ers,  helping  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  well-informed. 

“Under  this  medical  new  deal, 
which  the  Guide  clearly  seeks 
to  bring  about,  medical  societies 
‘shall  urge  all  doctors,  who  be¬ 
come  aware  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  medical 
science,  to  make  such  facts 
available  for  public  information 
through  proper  channels.’  Did 
you  ever  HEAR  of  such  a 
thing  ? 

“When  editors  need  special 
medical  material,  medical  so¬ 
cieties  will  furnish  a  list  of 
physicians  from  whom  authori¬ 
tative  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and,  (hear  this!)  the 
spokesmen  may  be  quoted  by 
name  and  title! 

“  ‘This  shall  not  be  considered 
by  their  colleagues  as  seeking 
self-publicity,’  says  the  Guide 
refreshingly. 

“Rules  are  definitely  eased 
about  physicians’  pictures  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  paper — a  field  in 
which  many  societies  have  had 
super-tender  feelings,  and  too 
often  have  moved  rather  swift¬ 
ly  and  harshly  toward  disci¬ 
pline.  Pix  evidently  are  to  be 
okay,  hereafter,  ‘unless  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  such  photographs  be¬ 
speaks  self-exploitation.’ 

Hospital  Information 

“Furthermore,  hospitals  are 
told  that,  in  emergency  cases, 
it’s  all  right  to  give  out  the 
following:  ‘Name,  age,  address, 
occupation,  sex,  nature  of  acci¬ 
dent,  as  automobile,  explosion, 
shooting,  general  extent  of  in¬ 
juries,  such  as  injury  to  leg, 
arm,  etc.;  burns,  wounds  and 
part  of  body.’ 

“Now,  ain’t  that  sumpin’? 
After  all,  you  wouldn’t  want 
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the  fellow  to  provide  all  that 
detail  and  write  the  story,  too, 
now  would  you! 

“Inside  the  Guide  there  re¬ 
main  some  items  which  may 
tend  to  make  member  physi¬ 
cians  and  hospital  directors 
freeze  up  a  little  (sometimes 
even  more  so  than  at  present), 
for  the  Guide  stresses  and  em¬ 
phasizes  such  matters  as  “the 
consent  of  the  patient”  before 
news  or  pictures  are  released  or 
authorized. 

“Hospitals,  for  example,  shall 
give  a  newspaperman  ‘the  name 
of  the  attending  doctor’ — un¬ 
less  the  physician  in  advance 
requests  that  he  not  be  identi¬ 
fied.  These  could  be  serious 
roadblocks  in  an  emergency. 

“The  Guide  phrases  somewhat 
delicately  some  of  the  ideas  we 
thought  were  rather  patron¬ 
izing  if  not  outright  insulting. 
The  revised  Guide  tells  the  doc¬ 
tors  that  the  press  and  other 
media  ‘recognize  that  the  first 
obligation  of  the  doctor  and  the 
hospital  is  to  safeguard  the 
life,  health  and  legal  rights  of 
the  patients.’ 

“Of  course  we  do.  We  always 
did.  Why  should  the  Guide  not 
say,  with  equal  propriety,  that 
the  press  recognizes  that  most 
doctors  are  well-educated  and 
trained,  and  are  competent  to 
do  their  work?  That  would  be 
equally  true — and  equally  as 
‘proper’  for  inclusion  in  a 
Guide. 

Professional  Superiority 

“Then  the  Guide  says:  ‘It  is 
desired  that  the  media  of  in¬ 
formation  know  that  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  hospital  as¬ 
sociations  prefer  no  publication, 
broadcast  or  telecast  of  infor¬ 
mation  designed  solely  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  patient,  the  hospital 
or  the  doctor.’ 

“How  do  they  get  that  way? 
It’s  that  same  ole  Debbil — Su¬ 
periority.  It’s  looking  down 
upon  the  press  patronizingly, 
and  clucking  regret  at  the  bad 
little  boys  they  think  some  of 
us  may  turn  out  to  be. 

“Turn  that  coin  around,  for 
a  moment.  Consider  how  the 
State  Medical  Society  would  re¬ 
act  if  our  State  Society  or  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  adopted  a  Guide 
or  Canon  with  such  words  as 
these: 

“  ‘The  daily  newspaper  press 
wants  the  medical  and  hospital 
professions  to  know  that  we 
prefer  that  no  medical  advice 
or  treatment  or  prescription,  no 
surgical  operation,  hospital 
service  or  other  participation 
in  the  healing  professions 
should  be  (and  that  no  action 


by  the  Medical  Society  or  its 
membership  should  be)  designed 
solely  to  exploit  the  press  and 
its  readers. 

“Or  do  our  physicians  think 
they  DON’T  live  in  glass 
houses  ? 

“To  get  back  to  our  So¬ 
ciety’s  formal  position,  it  is 
pleasant  to  realize  that  the 
Guide-makers  concluded  it  is 
BETTER  to  have  the  Guide 
handed  to  county  medical  so¬ 
cieties  and  their  members — and 
also  to  hospital  groups  and 
their  members — WITHOUT  in¬ 
volving  press  approval  or  other 
media  adoption. 

“Now,  in  conclusion,  we  want 
to  say  we  like  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Your  committee  hopes 
our  membership  is  equally 
gratified.  We  like  the  Guide  for 
Cooperation,  even  with  its  im¬ 
perfections. 

“We  do  not  suggest  that  our 
society  adopt  it.  We  would  op¬ 
pose  such  action.  We  have  no 
objection  to  having  our  society 
go  on  record  in  commendation 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  intended  to  help  the  pub¬ 
lic  know  what  is  going  on  in 
medicine  and  the  related  fields. 
But  such  action  may  be  pre¬ 
mature. 

“In  retrospect,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  voice  our  satisfaction 
that  we  did  what  we  did  in 
February.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  other  states  in 
which  medical  codes  have  been 
accorded  the  formal  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  press. 

“The  longer  we  study  the 
matter,  the  more  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  society  has 
taken  a  very  strong,  responsible, 
rational,  forthright  and  con¬ 
structive  attitude  by  rejecting 
any  invitation  to  help  define  or 
impose  ethics  on  any  other 
group — yet  cheerfully  accepting 
the  role  of  consultation,  coope¬ 
ration  and  mutual  understand¬ 
ing. 

“If  we  keep  our  own  house 
clean  as  to  ethics,  we  will  have 
done  a  mighty  important  job, 
without  trespassing  elsewhere 
to  clean  up  any  Augean  Stables 
for  other  professions, 

“We  are  prepared  to  suggest 
that  the  position  our  society  has 
taken — now  demonstrated  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  have  been 
proper,  preferable  and  accept¬ 
able — will  yet  prove  to  be  a 
pattern  for  other  states,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  already 
have  mistakenly  adopted  such 
codes,  without  thinking  through 
the  problem  in  all  its  essen¬ 
tials.” 
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7  Seminars 
Listed  by  API 
In  Ninth  Year 

A  new  schedule  of  seven  sem¬ 
inars  for  newspaper  men  and 
women  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University. 

Now  beginning  its  ninth  year, 
the  Institute  has  been  attended 
by  1,098  newspaper  executives 
and  other  staff  members  from 
346  newspapers  in  all  areas  of 
the  United  States.  The  pro¬ 
grams,  conducted  on  a  round¬ 
table  exchange  basis  and  limited 
to  27  members  each,  are  open 
to  all  daily  newspapers. 

The  new  schedule  follows: 

Circulation,  Nov.  8-12,  for 
circulation  managers  and  as¬ 
sistants  on  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation. 

Circulation,  Nov.  29-Decem- 
ber  3,  for  circulation  managers 
and  assistants  on  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation. 

City  Editors,  Dec.  6-17. 

Publishers  and  Editors,  Jan. 
17-28,  1955,  for  newspapers  un¬ 
der  50,000  circulation. 

Newspaper  Advertising,  Feb. 
14-25,  for  advertising  directors 
and  others  on  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  March  14-25. 

Newspaper  Promotion,  April 
11-15,  for  executives,  regard¬ 
less  of  title,  responsible  for  their 
newspapers’  promotion  of  all 
types. 

The  Institute  is  holding  two 
seminars  on  circulation  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  vacancies  for 
new  applicants  and  still  ac¬ 
commodate  the  large  overflow 
of  nominations  from  last  year’s 
first  circulation  seminar. 

The  Newspaper  Promotion 
seminar  has  been  scheduled  to 
meet  numerous  requests  from 
publishers  and  editors.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  Institute  has 
scheduled  a  separate  seminar  on 
promotion  and  is  in  line  with 
its  policy  of  introducing  new 
seminars. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute,  urged  that 
nominations  for  the  programs 
be  made  immediately.  Nomina¬ 
tion  forms  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Institute,  Journalism  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

The  programs  are  planned 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Curtis 
and  Walter  Everett,  associate 
director.  Ben  Reese,  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Institute’s  Advisory 
Board,  will  again  take  an  active 
part  in  all  Institute  affairs. 
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FLYING  NEWSMAN— Wade  Frank¬ 
lin,  left,  Chicago  Sun-Times  travel 
editor,  receives  plaque  from  M.  R. 
Nickell  of  United  Air  Lines  noting 
his  membership  in  the  100,000-Mile 
Club. 

'Chicago  Tribune 
(Buys  New  Plane 

Chicago 

A  new  flagship  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  air  fleet  went  into  serv¬ 
ice  Sept.  1. 

The  new  plane  is  a  Consoli¬ 
dated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 
model  340,  known  as  a  Convair, 
a  twin  engine,  pressurized 
transport  like  those  now  op¬ 
erated  by  many  airlines.  The 
plane  has  a  cabin  layout  to 
provide  seats  for  14  passengers. 
It  is  virtually  a  flying  business 
office. 

The  plane  was  originally  built 
for  Northeast  Airlines,  but 
never  delivered,  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Tribune  last  May. 
It  supplements  a  six-place  twin 
engine  Aero  Commander,  which 
Tribune  executives  have  used 
for  the  last  three  years,  and 
four  other  planes  in  daily  use 
in  New  York  and  Canada. 

• 

Blake  Heads  ANPA 
Traffic  Committee 

Appointment  of  the  Traffic 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  announced  by  President 
Richard  W.  Slocum.  John  L. 
Blake,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  is  chairman  and  the 
other  members  are : 

H.  A.  Allen,  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer;  Lyle  K.  Ander¬ 
son,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune;  F.  J.  Byington, 
Jr.,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune; 
Philip  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Oliver  King, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette;  William  W.  Knight, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Anton  F.  Peterson,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune; 
Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  A.  T.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Hearst  Newspapers. 
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Dinner  Set 
For  Science 
Writers  Assn. 

Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  at  a  Founders  Day 
Dinner  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writers  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  New  York  City 
on  Sept.  16. 

The  dinner,  which  is  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Association’s  founding, 
will  also  feature  reports  by  a 
group  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  in 
chemistry,  physics  and  medicine 
who,  in  addition  to  eight  surviv¬ 
ing  charter  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  honored  guests 
of  the  Association. 

The  NASW  was  founded  in 
1934  by  12  of  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  science  writers.  They 
were  Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  F. 
B.  Colton,  Watson  Davis,  David 
Dietz,  Victor  Henderson, 
Thomas  Henry,  Waldemar 
Kaempffert,  Gobind  Behari  Lai, 
William  L.  Laurence,  John  J. 
O’Niell,  Robert  Potter,  and 
Allen  Schoenfeld.  Messrs. 
Blakeslee,  Colton,  Henderson 
and  O’Niell  have  since  died. 

Only  Recognized 

At  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  the  Association  the  12  writ¬ 
ers  were  the  only  ones  who 
w'ere  recognized  as  specializing 
in  the  field  of  science  writing 
and  interpreting  science  for  the 
public.  'The  charter  members, 
in  forming  the  Association,  set 
as  their  goal  to  stimulate  better 
cooperation  between  scientists 
and  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  the  country  and  also  to 
stimulate  more  interest  in 
science  writing  so  that  there 
might  be  more  cognizance  of 
the  importance  that  science 
writing  required  specialized 
training. 

Today,  the  Association  has 
more  than  one  hundred  active 
members  who  represent  the 
nation’s  great  press  associa¬ 
tions,  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  and  large  magazines 
throughout  the  country. 

• 

‘Voice’  Plans  New  York 
To  Washington  Move 

Washington 

The  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  told  Congress  last 
week  its  Voice  of  America, 
which  beams  broadcasts  in  34 
languages  overseas,  will  be 
moved  from  New  York  to 
Washington  by  Nov  1  with  no 
interruption  in  schedules. 


McLemoreNamed 
As  Sports  Editor 

Miami,  Fla. 

Appointment  of  Morris  Mc- 
Lemore,  as  sports  editor  of  the 
M  i  a  m  i  Daily 
News  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Hoke 
Welch. 

Mr.  McLemore 
succeeds  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward, 
who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New 
York  where  he 
plans  to  expand 
his  work  in  the  magazine  field 
and  to  extend  newspaper  syn¬ 
dication  of  his  column.  Mr. 
Woodward  was  sports  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  many  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Daily  News  in  April,  1952. 
His  column  will  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear  several  times  a  week  in 
the  News. 

Mr.  McLemore  joined  the 
News  as  a  columnist  and  radio 
commentator  in  early  1948.  Born 
in  Statesboro,  Ga.  36  years  ago, 
he  was  a  three-letter  athlete  in 
high  school  and  entered  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  in  1935.  He  was 
a  varsity  guard  on  Vanderbilt’s 
football  teams  in  1937  and  1938, 
and  later  moved  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia. 

He  had  a  slight  taste  of  foot¬ 
ball  coaching  there.  After  he 
took  a  degree  in  journalism 
from  the  Henry  Grady  School 
he  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal 
sports  department.  He  was  in 
the  Army  for  four  years. 

• 

Buffalo  News  Group 
Touring  Far  West 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Traveling  on  a  special  train 
of  10  Pullman  cars,  164  Buffalo 
Evening  News  readers  are  en¬ 
joying  a  15-day  trip  which  will 
take  them  through  Salt  Lake 
City,  Zion,  Bryce  and  Grand 
Canyons,  Hoover  Dam,  Las 
Vegas,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Denver.  The  News 
party  left  Buffalo  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  6. 

In  the  past  five  years.  Pro¬ 
motion  Editor  David  E.  Peugeot 
of  the  News  has  organized  and 
conducted  four  trips  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  two  trips  to 
California  and  one  trip  to 
Florida.  The  tours  have  attract¬ 
ed  nearly  800  persons,  each  of 
whom  has  paid  from  $450  to 
$550  for  accommodations.  Any 
News  reader  is  eligible  to  go 
along. 

Fifteen  rail  and  bus  lines 
have  participated  in  the  tours. 


McLemore 
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Bunky  Hearst  Loves 
Being  Just  a  Fotog 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

“Hi,  doll!”  the  guy  called 
listlessly  from  his  bed  as  the 
visitor  opened  the  door  of  a 
hotel  room  that  was  just  big 
enough  to  hold  a  toothbrush 
and  the  picture  of  a  pretty  girl. 

Hi  yourself,  the  caller  said. 
John  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  I 
believe  ? 

“Right,  baby,”  the  guy  said. 

He’s  a  chunky  fellow,  this 
20-year-old  John  of  the  great 
Hearsts.  He’s  handsome,  too, 
in  a  football  way — hair  thick 
over  the  chest  and  back,  oak¬ 
legged,  large  and  hazel  of  eye, 
generous  of  feature,  perhaps  an 
overdose  heavy  on  the  low  side 
touching  the  mattress  when  he 
made  the  greeting. 

Last  Yawn’s  Worth 

It  was  10:20  ayem,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  7,  and  John,  who  had 
been  sleeping  in  his  shorts,  had 
sand  in  his  eyes.  This  wasn’t, 
of  course,  the  ideal  time  for 
someone  to  drop  in  when  you 
had  been  on  the  night  shift  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
but  the  boy  was  willing  to  give 
it  his  last  yawn’s  worth. 

He  has  the  Hearst  charm  in 
his  smile. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?” 
he  said,  and  it  was  evident  the 
way  he  said  it  that  he  would 
do  what  he  could,  and  you 
liked  him. 

“Well,  John,”  the  visitor 
said,  “what  about  you?  What 
do  you  want  to  do  with  your 
life,  and  what  stories  do  you 
remember  about  your  grand¬ 
father,  and  how  did  you  choose 
photography,  and  what  about 


that  girl  on  the  dresser,  and 
how  did  you  get  the  nickname 
of  Bunky?” 

Taking  one  thing  at  a  time, 
he  got  the  nickname  from  a 
comic  strip  character  of  the 
same  name  drawn  by  the  late 
Billy  DeBeck,  he  said. 

“I  was  only  two  days  old, 
and  there  I  was  lying  in  my 
crib  when  the  owner  of  the 
Washington  Redskins,  the  pro 
football  team,  saw  me  and  said 
I  looked  like  Bunky.  He  was  a 
good  friend  of  the  family. 
The  owner,  not  Bunky  that  is.” 

Advised  Against  Business 

John,  son  of  John  Randolph 
Hearst,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
put  his  head  against  the  spotted 
wall  next  to  his  bed. 

“I  shuttled  around  between 
schools  when  I  was  a  kid,”  he 
said,  “attending  11  altogether, 
including  military  academies, 
before  going  to  Washington  and 
Lee,  where  I  planned  to  study 
journalism.  I  flunked  out  after 
one  year. 

“I  don’t  remember  when  I 
first  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  but  I  do  recall  that  Dad 
told  me  I  could  be  anything  I 
wanted. 

“  ‘Are  you  sure  you  wouldn’t 
be  happier  doing  something 
else?’  he  once  asked  me. 

“Along  the  same  lines,  the 
late  Walter  Howey  (at  the 
time  of  his  death,  editor-in- 
chief,  Boston  Record-Ameriean) 
had  a  few  words  of  advice  for 
me  when  I  was  17  and  we  met 
in  Chicago  on  the  way  to  my 
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John  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 


grandfather’s  funeral. 

“He  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
to  do  and  I  answered  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  I  guessed. 

“Mr.  Howey  was  strong 
against  it.  He  thought  there 
were  too  many  heartaches.  Be 
a  union  plumber  instead,  he 
said.” 

At  this  date,  however,  John 
had  already  had  a  touch  of 
newspapering.  Earlier,  kid- 
style,  he  had  gotten  out  a 
school  weekly  while  at  San 
Simeon.  Then,  when  14,  he 
fooled  around  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Log  Angeles  Examiner. 

Serious  in  ’53 

“I  sat  and  mostly  did  noth¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “It  was  kind  of 
a  laugh.  I  didn’t  learn  a  hell¬ 
uva  lot.” 

Things  became  a  little  more 
serious  when,  in  August  of  ’53, 
he  joined  the  Daily  Mirror  as  a 
staffer,  after  having  served 
there  the  previous  Summer  as 
a  darkroom  boy. 

“I  make  about  $79  a  week 
now,”  he  said,  “and  Dad  gives 
me  $25  a  week  allowance.” 

He  looked  up  at  the  picture 
of  his  girl,  Evangeline  Greeff, 
who  works  for  a  publishing 
house. 

“With  that  kind  of  an  in¬ 
come,”  he  laughed,  “I  don’t 
know  when  we’ll  be  married. 
Anyway,  the  Army  is  on  my 
back.  I  expect  to  be  called 
anytime. 

“But  to  get  back  to  the  Mir¬ 


ror — I  love  it.  I  love  a  tabloid. 

I  thought  it  might  be  just  a 
stopgap  when  I  started  there  in 
1952.  The  family  has  urged 
me  to  go  on  to  other  things  in 
the  business,  feeling  I  should 
learn  more.  They’re  probably 
right.  Somehow,  just  now,  I 
can’t. 

“I  like  being  a  photographer. 
I’m  content.  I  suppose  the 
suspense  element  keeps  me 
around.  (He  works  a  radio- 
‘2&r  night  shift.) 

“Someday  I  suppose  I’ll  end 
up  on  the  management  side. 
That’s  the  idea,  of  course, 
though  I  haven’t  the  vaguest 
notion  what  I’ll  be  doing.  Baby, 
just  say  I’m  happy  as  is  for 
the  present.” 

Young  Hearst  bit  thoughtful¬ 
ly  at  a  fingernail  (his  nails  are 
down  to  their  last  bites;  “Dad 
threatens  to  cut  off  the  allow¬ 
ance  if  I  don’t  break  the 
habit.”) 

“You  asked  about  my  grand¬ 
father,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  re¬ 
member  any  anecdotes,  sorry. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  there  was 
no  other  man  like  him.  I  don’t 
know  how  to  explain  the  situa¬ 
tion.  When  I  got  around  him, 
my  knees  shook  and  I  was 
awed,  which  was  silly,  but,  of 
course,  I  was  young. 

“My  stagefright  came,  I 
guess,  because  he  commanded 
so  much  respect.  He  just 
wasn’t  the  type  you  would  go 
up  to  and  slap  on  the  back.  Yet 
he  was  kindly.” 
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do 
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in 


Model  of  Connecticut  General  Life’e  110,000,000  neio  home  about  to  be  built  at  Bloom¬ 
field,  Conn.  All  over  New  England  activity  like  thie  reflecte  induetry’e  optimism. 


Check  the  following  figures  and  decide  for  yourself. 

McCall’s  is  one  of  America’s  leading  magazines.  Circulation 
— 4,393,000.  About  6%  of  it  is  distributed  around  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Let’s  see  how  this  compares  with  newspaper  coverage 
here. 


New  England 
than 

McCall’s? 


We’ll  pick  four  cities  in  New  England.  Burlington,  Vermont; 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Lynn,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.  In  Bur¬ 
lington,  McCall’s  reaches  1,492  people.  The  Burlington  Free 
Press — 28,394.  Worcester  ]V5cCairs  readers  number  5,638. 
The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Evening  Gazette — 155,110. 
Lynn  has  1,709  McCall  customers.  The  Lynn  Item — 20,701. 
In  Providence  5,365  citizens  buy  McCall’s.  190,372  get  'The 
Providence  Journal  and  The  Providence  Bulletin. 

Sure,  McCall’s  can  give  you  approximately  253,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  all  of  New  England.  Once  a  month.  But  look  at  just 
the  New  England  newspapers  listed  below — they  reach  a 
total  of  3,436,442  people  every  day  of  the  week. 

Got  you  thinking?  Think  about  the  big  difference  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  this  concentrated  market  and  you’ll  start  think¬ 
ing  it  can  change  your  profit  picture  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Scntinnel  (E). 


MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 
VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E).  Benning¬ 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press 
(M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E), 
Boston  Globe  (S).  Brockton  Enterprise  & 
Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (M&E).  Lynn  Item  (E), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 


(E).  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M, 
E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M). 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram  (M&E).  Bristol  Press  (E>, 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  New  London 
Day  (E).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(M&E).  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E), 
Waterbury  Republiun  (M&S). 
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‘More  Aggressive’ 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


television  growth?  Not  by  a 
long  shot  .  .  . 

Are  we  reading  fewer  pa¬ 
pers  ?  Obviously  the  answer 
must  be  yes  in  terms  of  our 
growing  population.  Is  televi¬ 
sion  to  blame?  Probably  partly 
so.  At  least  there  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  from  a  McCann-Erickson 
research  study  that  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas  of  500  thousand 
and  more  population  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  is  off  some¬ 
what.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that 
television  is  only  one  factor  in 
the  equation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen 
newspaper  mergers  and  it  is 
axiomatic  that  two  will  have 
more  than  the  one  combination. 
We  have  seen  the  subscription, 
carrier  and  newsstands  costs  go 
up.  Both  of  these  moves  defi¬ 
nitely  have  the  tendency  to  wash 
out  duplication.  But  I  have  a 
firm  conviction — although  only 
opinion  and  observation — that 
there  is  another  factor  at  work 
that  might  possibly  bear  some 
consideration  and  study. 

Point  of  No  Return 

I  feel  that  the  young  marrieds 
.  .  .  who  are  accounting  for  this 
increase  in  U.  S.  households,  are 
not  the  newspaper  readers  that 
we  were  20  years  ago.  The 
younger  people  have  grown  up 
in  first  radio  and  then  the  tele¬ 
vision  era  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  They  have  formed  dif¬ 
ferent  habits  .  .  . 

The  same  two  decades  have 
seen  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  news-weekly  magazines  .  .  . 

All  seems  pretty  gloomy, 
doesn’t  it?  I  don’t  really  think 
so  however.  The  economics  of 

Siiappy 

Selling 

Hint: 

Printing  Equipment 
and 

Publications 
Con  Be  Sold  by 
Advertising  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classitied  Columns 


television  must  ultimately  reach 
a  point  of  no  return.  That  is, 
a  stabilization  of  share  of  the 
national  advertising  budget  be¬ 
yond  which  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  the  mediiun  is  un¬ 
economical.  No  one  has  seen 
that  point  yet,  and  I  don’t  mean 
to  be  a  polly-anna. 

The  rush  for  television  posi¬ 
tioning  keeps  on  and  I  would  be 
less  than  sincere  if  I  didn’t  say 
to  you  that  because  this  is 
“show  business’’  everybody 
wants  in  .  .  . 

What  Can  Paper  Do? 

What  can  newspapers  do? 
Well,  a  while  ago  the  president 
of  our  company,  Marion  Harper 
Jr.,  spoke  to  a  group  of  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  and  he  took 
as  his  title  “The  Naked  Me¬ 
dium.”  The  gist  of  his  talk 
was  a  plea  to  give  us — the 
deciders — more  and  more  and 
more  information  about  your 
medium.  Sales  results,  available 
services,  market  information 
beyond  the  ordinary. 

As  I  understand  you  are  cur¬ 
rently  planning  a  regional  and 
local  promotion  for  Texas  daily 
newspapers.  This  is  fine.  Your 
national  organization  does  a 
good  job,  but  it  has  to  be  na¬ 
tional.  However,  it  would  seem 
to  me  shortsighted  if  two  things 
happened  with  such  a  campaign. 

Should  Carry  ‘Gimmick’ 

Fir.st,  it  should  be  extensively 
promoted  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  as  well  as  his  agency.  But 
second,  and  above  all,  it  should 
carry  what  we  all  call  “A  Gim¬ 
mick.”  I  can’t  pretend  nor 
presume  to  come  up  with  that 
“gimmick”  but  just  for  size  let 
us  try  one.  Suppose  that  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Texas  could 
offer  a  statewide  merchandising 
service  in  proper  proportion 
to  each  member’s  size. 

By  merchandising,  I  mean  the 
sell-through  to  the  buyer.  As 
our  field  men  go  around  the 
country  they  run  into  as  many 
practices  as  there  are  publish¬ 
ers.  I  don’t  like  to  see  adver- 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  young  Norwalk,  Conn., 
driver  has  been  ordered  to  court 
to  tell  the  judge  why  he  had  18 
passengers  in  his  jalopy.  We 
hope  the  judge  also  finds  out 
how. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Recent  events  in  Europe  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  French  will  not 
give  up  their  tradition  of 
marching  ahead  of  instead  of 
with  the  Germans. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


tising  get  a  black  eye  for  lack 
of  that  follow-through.  I  think 
any  failure  can  be  corrected 
by  a  closer  working  relationship 
being  established  between  the 
medium,  the  clients’  sales  force 
and  the  ultimate  seller  of  goods, 
the  retailers,  the  supermarket 
merchandise  manager,  the  chain 
headquarters. 

We  don’t  want  your  presses 
but  we  do  want  your  whole- 
heai'ted  cooperation  in  making 
the  advertising — which  very 
honestly  is  only  a  small  part 
of  any  total  promotion — go  to 
work  as  hard  as  possible. 

Research 

A  word  about  newspaper  re¬ 
search.  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you 
that  modem  day  marketing 
must  be  based  on  intelligent 
research.  It  then  follows  that 
intelligent  media  selection  must 
use  research,  since  media  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  mar¬ 
keting  concept. 

It  seems  to  me  that  newspa¬ 
per  research,  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  can  play  three  roles  in 
aiding  the  national  advertiser. 
First,  research  can  develop  new 
facts  about  market  and  audi¬ 
ence  to  place  the  medium  in  a 
favorable  competitive  light 
against  those  other  media  which 
are  steadily  gaining  in  share  of 
total  advertising  dollars. 

Second,  to  render  original  and 
local  service  to  an  advertiser 
over  and  beyond  those  which  he 
can  normally  engage  in  him¬ 
self.  This  one,  frankly,  is  tick¬ 
lish  because  we  see  constantly 
so  much  bad  research  done  by 
individual  advertising  mediums. 
For  example,  a  newspaper  will 
make  a  pantry  shelf  or  even 
store  check  of  distribution  and 
sales.  Such  a  survey  can  be 
very  enlightening  or  not  worth  a 
tinker’s  damn,  depending  upon 
(a)  the  procedure  (b)  the  val¬ 
idity  of  the  sample  and  (c)  on 
a  continuing  basis  of  some  sort. 

Third,  there  is  more  to  be 
learned  about  the  qualitative 
pattern  and  process  in  news¬ 
paper  reading.  What  kinds  of 
people  are  heavy  and  light  read¬ 
ers  of  editorial  matter  and  of 
advertising?  Who  reads  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  papers,  and 
to  what  extent?  What  ages, 
etc.? 

Practical  Observation 

Now  for  a  practical  observa¬ 
tion.  As  the  practice  of  scien¬ 
tific  marketing  continues  to  be¬ 
come  more  exact  I  think  we 
can  look  forward  to  changes  in 
media  practices  that  may  be 
of  cheer  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers. 

Over  the  years  many  adver¬ 
tisers — and  I  will  include  their 
agencies — have  been  overly  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  concept  of  na¬ 


tionally  distributed  media.  In 
some  instances  this  is  a  good 
concept  but  in  other  instances 
it  is  a  trap  that  can  lead  to 
competitive  disaster. 

Cites  Example 

For  example,  McCann-Erick¬ 
son  has  a  client  who  is  by  far 
the  largest  in  his  industry.  Over 
the  years  he  followed  the  hal¬ 
lowed  tradition  of  magazines  as 
the  base  of  his  media  plans. 

As  time  went  on  we  began  to 
realize— both  through  field  sur¬ 
veys  and  reports  from  indi¬ 
vidual  managers — that  this  na¬ 
tional  picture  was  only  a 
mirage,  that  across  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  his  sales  map  there 
were  great  peaks  and  valleys. 
There  was  no  single  great  com¬ 
petitor.  Rather  it  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  local  and  regional 
competitors  that  made  up  the 
jig-saw  puzzle. 

Recently  everything  we  felt 
we  knew  about  this  situation 
was  verified  by  independent 
marketing  services  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  this  client  will,  in  1955, 
spend  considerably  more  of  his 
budget  in  non-nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  media.  Additional 
funds  will  be  made  available 
for  local  and  regional  competi¬ 
tive  efforts.  And  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  could  well  play  its  part  in 
this  plan. 

I  think  if  I  could  epitomize 
the  goal  toward  which  I  have 
been  talking  I  would  say:  BE 
MORE  AGGRESSIVE,  but  I 
hasten  to  add  that  the  challenge 
can  only  be  met  with  intelligent 
and  modern  weapons.  I  think 
those  weapons  lie  in  three 
areas. 

Three  Recommendations 

First,  I  would  recommend 
that  you  research  your  oum 
product.  As  advertisers,  frank¬ 
ly,  we  know  too  little  about 
your  audience  and  the  sales  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  your  medium. 
On  the  other  hand  I  suspicion 
that  you  as  publishers  don’t 
know  as  much  about  your  read¬ 
ers — their  motivations  and  de¬ 
sires — as  you  might. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  give  sincere  consideration 
to  the  honest  merchandising  of 
the  advertising  through  to  the 
point  of  sale.  Perhaps  within 
the  framework  of  your  own 
association  you  can  set  up 
standards  of  practice  along 
these  lines. 

Third,  I  would  first  sell  your 
own  field  and  sell  it  hard.  I 
don’t  think  you  should  depend 
and  rightly  not,  on  your  na¬ 
tional  organization  to  sell  the 
Texas  newspaper. 

I  think  if  you  can  get  to¬ 
gether  on  a  constructive  long 
range  program  you  can  live 
comfortably  with  all  media. 
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L.  Perry,  NANA 
Columnist,  Dies 

Lawi’ence  Perry,  sports  and 
theater  columnist  for  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
for  the  past  20  years,  died 
Sept.  5.  He  was  78  years  old. 

Leaving  Princeton  soon  after 
he  enrolled  in  the  class  of  1898, 
Mr.  Perry  became  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  New  York 
Morning  Sun.  He  moved  to  the 
Evening  Sun  in  1904  and  a 
year  later  joined  the  old  New 
York  Journal.  In  1906  he  went 
to  the  New  York  Post. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Post’s 
Publisher  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard,  started  Yachting  maga¬ 
zine  and  named  Mr.  Perry 
editor,  a  position  he  held  for 
four  years  before  returning  to 
the  Post.  In  1920  he  joined 
Consolidated  Press  and  in  1934 
went  to  NANA. 

An  author  of  10  books,  one 
play  and  numerous  sports  ar¬ 
ticles,  Mr.  Perry’s  NANA  col¬ 
umns  were  called  “For  the 
Game’s  Sake”  and  “New  York 
Skylines,”  a  theater  news 
roundup. 

QPbttuarg 

James  T.  Bannen,  88,  early 
Milwaukee  newspaperman  and 
organizer  of  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club,  Aug.  24. 

*  »  * 

P.  Lewis  Bajus,  58,  former 
business  manager  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  Aug.  25. 
*  *  * 

John  F.  McKay,  69,  in  the 
early  20s  editor  of  Whitefish 
(Mont.)  Workman  and  later 
publisher  of  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Town  Topics,  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  Aug.  25. 


Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Harrell, 
91,  president  of  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian  and  widow 
of  the  late  Alfred  Harrell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  for  half 
a  century,  at  Bakersfield,  Sept. 


T.  W.  Lee,  59,  publisher  of 
Gladewater  (Tex.)  Daily-Mir¬ 
ror,  at  Gladewater,  Sept.  2. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Cox,  45,  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  Sept.  8. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  Helen  Kelly  Kane, 
64,  former  owner  of  Las  Vegas 
(N.  M.)  Optic,  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Vallejo,  Calif., 
Aug.  24. 

if  it  if 

J.  Walter  Frates,  52,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor  of 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  reporter  for  more  than  20 
years.  Sept.  1. 

*  *  * 

Paul  F.  Swank,  62,  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  editor  for  more 
than  30  years,  following  in¬ 
juries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Sept.  1. 

*  *  * 

Frances  (Franc)  Garv'ey, 
80,  Alpena  (Mich.)  News  re¬ 
porter  and  one  of  Michigan’s 
best  known  newspaper  per¬ 
sonalities,  after  a  long  illness 
in  Alpena,  Aug.  29. 

*  ♦  * 

Lloyd  C.  Harris,  50,  form¬ 
er  associate  editor  of  Ridge¬ 
wood  (N.J.)  Herald-News  and 
during  World  War  II  general 
manager  and  acting  editor 
and  publisher  of  Patchogue 
(L.I.)  Advance,  at  Patchogue, 
Aug.  27. 
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Alamosa  Courier  Ellard  Elected 
Changes  Hands  AEJ  President 

Alamosa,  Colo.  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  El  wood  (Ind.)  Publish-  Roscoe  Ellard  of  Columbia 
ing  Co.  has  announc^  the  pur-  University  assumes  the  presi- 
chase  of  the  Courier  Publishing  dency  of  AEJ  for  the  next  year. 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Alamosa  Elected  to  serve  with  him  were 
(Daily)  Courier.  Kenneth  Marvin  of  Iowa  State 

The  Elwood  Co.,  which  pub-  college,  first  vicepresident  and 
lishes  the  Call-Leader,  is  owned  president-elect;  Norval  Neil 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Barnes  Luxon,  University  of  North 
and  their  sons,  Charles  and  Carolina,  second  vicepresident; 
Jack.  Elmer  F.  Beth,  University  of 

Charles  Barnes  will  move  his  Kansas,  secretary-treasurer, 
family  to  Alamosa  from  Ken-  John  E.  Stempel  of  Indiana 
ton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  worked  University  was  chosen  to  serve 
on  the  Kenton  Times,  another  Rs  AEJ  representative  on  the 
Barnes  family  enterprise.  American  Council  for  Educa- 

Ray  Barnes  and  Ray  Fletcher  tion  in  Journalism, 
purchased  the  Courier  from  The  American  Society  of 
Kenneth  Crabb  in  1946.  In  1951  Journalism  School  Administrat- 
the  Barnes  share  was  purchased  ors,  affiliate  of  AEJ,  elected 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  Quintus  Wilson  of  the  Univer- 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  sity  of  Utah  to  the  presidency, 
Davis.  Wallace  Biggs,  University  of 

New  Officers  of  the  Courier  Wyoming,  vicepresident;  A.  L 
Publishing  Co.  will  be  Ray  Crowell,  Maryland,  secretary- 
Barnes,  president  and  publisher;  treasurer;  and  Donald  D.  Bur- 
Mrs.  Ray  Barnes,  vicepresident;  chard,  Texas  A.  and  M.,  to  the 
Mr.  Fletcher,  secretary  and  edi-  ACEJ. 

tor,  and  Charles  Barnes,  trea-  Gordon  Sabine  of  the  Univer- 
surer  and  manager  of  the  news-  sity  of  Oregon  was  elected 
paper.  president  of  the  Association  of 

The  Barnes  family  also  owns  Accredited  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
controlling  interest  in  the  Pratt  ments  of  Journalism,  second 
(Kas.)  Daily  Tribune.  AEJ  affiliate.  James  Pollard 

♦  ♦  ♦  of  Ohio  State  university  was 

Joseph  Murphy  and  Ray-  vicepresident,  Elmer 

mond  Pisarek  have  purchased  secretary-treasurer.  Ralgh 

the  Brookings  (Ore.)  Harbor  Casey  of  the  University  of 
Pilot  from  Mrs.  Minna  Akers,  Minnesota  was  named  to  a  two- 
publisher.  Mr.  Murphy  has  term  on  the  ACEJ. 

been  with  the  Myrtle  Creek  The  organization  also  amend- 
(Ore.)  Mail  for  the  past  three  ®‘^  constitution  to  change 
months.  name  from  Association  of 

if  if  a  Accredited  Schools  and  Depart- 

Robert  Hammes,  editor  and  ™®nts  of  Journalisin  to  Ameri- 
publisher  of  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Association  of  Schools  and 
Times,  has  bought  half  interest  Departments  of  Journalism,  and 
in  the  Rupert  (Idaho)  Mini-  admit  to  membership  only 
doka  County  News.  He  enters  schools  and  departments  ac- 
partnership  with  Larry  Robin-  credited  by  ACEJ  and  receiv- 
son.  News  editor  and  publisher.  a  two-thirds  vote  o  e 

^  ^  ^  membership. 

Lawrence  V.  Nelson,  pub-  * 

Usher  of  Reed  City  (Mich.)  New  Bid  for  TV 
Osceola  County  Herald,  has  Washington 

purchased  the  Lake  Cifi/  ipjjg  application  for  a 

(Mich.)  Missaukee  Republican  «j.Y  station  received  at  the 


from  Ray  E.  Sherman.  Mr.  pcc  in  weeks  was  filed  this 

Nelson  took  possession  of  the  •week  by  El  Mundo,  San  Juan, 

Missaukee  County  seat  weekly  channel  3  in  Mayaguez, 

Sept.  1.  He  purchased  the  p_  pj  Mundo  already  owns 
Herald,  Aug.  1,  1948.  oue  of  the  two  authorized  TV 

*  *  *  stations  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Albert  W.  Epperson,  editor  • 

and  publisher  of  the  Morgan  _  .  Anniversarv 

r.onntu  (Utah)  News,  has  nur-  Anniversary 


County  (Utah)  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Summit  County 
(Utah)  Bee  from  E.  L.  Heal 


Madras.  Ore. 
The  Madras  Pioneer  observed 


and  J.  P.  Heal.  Mr.  Epper-  its  50th  anniversary  on  Aug. 
son,  in  the  newspaper  and  26  by  publishing  the  largest 
commercial  printing  business  edition  in  that  weekly’s  history 
for  the  past  26  years,  is  editor  — a  20-page  Golden  Anni- 


of  two  weekly  newspapers. 


versary  edition. 
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msp'aPER  NEWSJl 


views  regarding  editorial  stand¬ 
ards,  nor  can  it  recognize  the 
necessity  for  freedom  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper 
to  determine  the  type,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  quality  of  its  editorial 
workers. 

“I  have  no  serious  quarrel 
with  the  position  that  objective 
standards  of  competency  can  be 
applied  to  bookkeeping  machine 
operators  or  stenographers. 
When  they  are  applied  to  the 
determination  of  a  reporter’s 
skill  or  the  competency  of  a 
deskman,  however,  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  unapplicable.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  a  newspaper  must 
judge  editorial  employes  sub¬ 
jectively.  It  must  determine 
whether  these  individuals  are 
doing  the  type  of  work  it 
wants.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
certain  set  of  duties  are  done, 
but  how  well  they  are  done 
that  must  control  if  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalistic  endeavor 
are  to  be  saved  from  medioc¬ 
rity. 

“The  quality  of  a  journalist’s 
work  cannot  be  measured  by  a 
time  clock  of  numerical  form¬ 
ula  —  it  must  depend  on  the 
opinions  of  competent  men.  A 

. .  newspaper  cannot  be  run  effec- 

virtually  tively  unless  the  trained  opin¬ 
ion  of  its  management  is  the 
arbiter  of  editorial  ability. 

“The  proposition  that  edito- 
that  employes  should  be  judged 
solely  by  objective  criteria  is 
brought  forth  by  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  security  of  the  individual 
is  of  primary  importance.  They 
say  that  subjective  judgments 
are  by  nature  arbitrary.  My 
quarrel  is  not  with  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  employes  should  be 
Job  severance  pay  when  dis¬ 

charged.  They  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  capriciousness  and 
the  fabled  publisher  who  fired 
all  those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city  room,  or  those  who 
wore  loud  neckties.  But  the 
road  of  security  and  rigid  con¬ 
formity  to  trade  union  doctrine 
may  be  travelled  too  far.” 


Flynn  on  Guild 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


AWARD  for  opposing  the  tendency  toward  secrecy  in  government  is 
given  by  J.  Douglas  Perry  (left),  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators,  to  J.  Russell  Wiggins  (right)  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald.  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed  of  West  Virginia 
University  is  In  center. 

“Until  the  convention  acts  taken  to  see  that  those  qualify- 
next  year,  it  would  appear  that  ing  for  greater  responsibility 
the  door  to  membership  in  the  were  given  opportunities  as 
Guild  for  communists  is  still  soon  as  possible.  Much  valu- 
open,  as  it  has  been  since  the  able  supervisory  time  was  de¬ 
constitution  was  written.  voted  to  this  process,  but  the 

“At  the  same  convention  the  results  were  worth  the  effort. 
Guild  resolved  to  resist  by  every  Automatic  Ste 

means  possible  any  discharge 

or  discipline  of  members  under  pro^am  wa 

fire  for  refusal  to  sign  loyalty  P®ded  and  then 
oaths  for  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  of  freedom  of  expression, 
or  for  invoking  the  protection 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

‘The  Guild  as  a  recognized 
labor  organization  has  every 
right  to  take  these  actions. 


stopped  by  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

“We  now  find  along  with 
many  other  newspapers 
collective  bargaining  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  rapid,  automatic  wage 
step  up  which  puts  these  young 

_  _  men  on  an  escalator  moving 

prestige  and  standing  of  news-  Disturbing  Factors  from  the  lowest  job  in  the  edi- 

papers  was  contemplated.  “On  the  other  hand,  such  ac-  torial  department  to  the  high- 

“No  one  at  that  time,  to  my  tions  coupled  with  the  demands  est,  without  our  having  had 
knowledge,  anticipated  trade  made  by  the  Guild  for  greater  adequate  opportunity  to  test  or 
unionism  or  industrial  unionism  participation  in  the  operations  train  them  beforehand. 
and  ^  the  close  alliance  with  of  the  editorial  departments  security  provisions  make  it  dif- 
political  action.  But  the  Com-  cannot  fail  to  be  disturbing,  ficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
munists  or  Communist  sym-  Any  newspaper  feeling  strongly  move  them  from  the  escalator 
pathizers  wormed  into  the  Guild  its  obligation  to  keep  its  col-  provisions  when  their  develop- 
apparently  as  a  part  of  the  omns  free  from  subversive  in-  ment  is  found  unequal  to  the 
Communist  program  to  gain  fluences,  and  free  from  propa-  progress  called  for  by  contract, 
control  of  communications  ganda  slants  of  any  nature  must  “The  provisions  of  our  con- 
through  labor  unions.  This  was  be  concerned.  tract  came  into  being  as  a  re¬ 

admitted  recently  in  a  state-  “Much  of  the  program  for  suit  of  collective  bargaining, 
ment  attributed  to  Mr.  Eubanks,  contract  provisions  giving  the  The  newspapers  could  have  re¬ 
past  president,  at  the  recent  Guild  a  part  in  the  newspaper  fused  to  agree  to  these  provi- 
Guild  convention.  Mr.  Eubanks  operations  was  developed  bv  the  sions  at  the  risk  of  being  forced 
said,  as  a  part  of  a  longer  state-  left-wing  factions.  A  more  to  suspend  publication, 
ment  the  full  text  of  which  is  realistic  approach  now  may  be  “Unionism  of  the  white  col- 
available,  “for  many  years  the  forthcoming.”  lar  worker  on  newspapers  has 

Guild  record  is  clean  on  Com-  Explaining  his  reference  to  brought  material  advantages 
munism.  We  want  no  part  of  the  scuttling  of  a  training  pro-  and  substantial  improvements 
them.  We  have  removed  them  gram,  Mr.  Flynn  related:  to  newspaper  employes  gener- 

from  positions  of  prominence  “For  many  years  it  was  cus-  ally.  This  is  good,  but  related 
and  influence  which  they  had  tomary  in  the  News,  and  at  developments  may  not  be  good 
captured.”  His  statement  dealt  other  papers,  to  give  copy  boys  for  newspapers  nor  in  the  end 
wth  the  action  of  the  conven-  an  opportunity  to  do  city  room  for  newspaper  workers, 
tion  directing  the  International  work  one  day  a  week  under  “The  collective  bargaining  or- 
Executive  Board  of  the  Guild  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  ganization  for  editorial  employ- 
to  prepare  for  submission  to  its  man.  This  process  brought  to  es  should  not  be  dominated 
1955  convention  the  constitu-  light  indications  of  skill  or  tal-  largely  by  a  union  in  which 
tional  changes  necessary  to  bar  ent  and  allowed  a  rapid  deter-  non-editorial  workers  predomi- 
communists  from  membership  in  mination  as  to  which  trainees  nate.  Such  an  organization 
the  Guild.  should  be  advanced.  Care  was  cannot  possibly  have  the  same 
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IT  you  had  International  buiineu 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  ^3.20 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


Press  Crystallizes  Carrier  Station 
Recall  Demand  Bins  Won ’t  Rust 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Climaxing  a  movement  led 
by  the  San  Antonio  Exprem 
and  News,  recall  petitions 
signed  by  more  than  19,000  per¬ 
sons  were  placed  before  the  City 
Council  last  week. 

The  petitions  seek  election  on 
recall  of  five  councilmen  com¬ 
prising  the  council  majority 
which  recently  effected  suspen¬ 
sion  of  Ralph  Winton  as  city 
manager. 

Bert  Rice,  coordinator  of  the 
community-wide  recall  move¬ 
ment,  said:  “without  the  Ex¬ 
press  Publishing  Company  and 
its  coverage  of  recall  activities 
we  could  not  have  accom¬ 
plished  anything.” 

The  Express  and  News 
charg^ed  the  council  majority 
with  a  scheme  to  wreck  good 
government.  Editorials  called 
for  recall.  The  movement  be¬ 
gan  snowballing  as  headquar¬ 
ters  was  established  and  peti¬ 
tions  began  circulating.  Booths 
were  set  up  to  receive  addi¬ 
tional  signatures. 


Shreveport,  La. 

A  local  sheet  metal  con¬ 
tractor  came  up  with  a  good 
idea  for  the  Shreveport  Times 
and  Shreveport  Journal.  Dis¬ 
tribution  boxes  are  made  of  a 
special  zinc-coated  metal  that’s 
durable,  weathertight  and  rug¬ 
ged  enough  to  withstand  the 
milling  and  scuffing  of  eager-to- 
go  newspaper-boys. 

Both  papers  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  these 
light,  strong  bins,  which  can 
readily  be  moved  to  new  loca¬ 
tions  as  distribution  require¬ 
ments  change. 

• 

Patterson  Honored 

Publication  of  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  “I  Like  People,”  was 
marked  this  week  by  Grove 
Patterson,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  at  an  autograph 
breakfast  in  the  newspaper’s 
mailing  room.  More  than  200 
employees  of  the  Blade  in¬ 
scribed  a  scroll  in  tribute  to 
the  73-year-old  editor. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Consultants 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Meirose  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

LOS  ANGELES  SUBURBAN— semi¬ 
weekly  and  weekly ;  two  towns,  one 
plant ;  last  year  net  $39.500 ;  three 
year  average  net  over  $35,000,  under 
non-resident  ownership ;  can  be  fi-  i 
nanced  with  $50,000  cash.  Wayne  Pe¬ 
terson,  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorehead.  Minn,  j 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  —  Eastern  ] 
Pennsylvania — iocated  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  fastest  growing  communities. 
Established  over  60  years,  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Box 
3500,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

SMALL  KANSAS  DAILY  IN  exclusive 
field ;  $10,000  cash  down  will  handle. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina  Kan- 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Circulation  Supplies 

I  MR.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Is  YOUR  paper  going  to  be  deiivered 
in  a  Wet,  Sloppy  Condition,  every 
I  time  it  rains  or  snows  this  fall  and 
I  winter? 

I  OUR  White  waxed,  printed,  water 
;  repellent  bags  can  stop  that  PERMA¬ 
NENTLY.  &nd  for  Samples.  Prices. 
J.  HALSTEAD  &  CO.,  Chicago  27,  III. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


:  Classified  Section : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion  ;  3  @  50c ;  2  @  55c ;  1  @  65c 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum ;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Fublisiier  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnDECC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone,  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successsful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  (Courteous,  confidential,  iiersonal- 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

★★  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes  & 
Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
6,  (California. 


PRICED  Right!  No  Other  Brokers 
Have  Our  California  Listings.  Both 
Daiiies  And  Weeklies  Properly  Priced. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck).,  Ventura,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

MID-WEST  Newspaiier  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Have  buyers  for  sizeable  daily  papers. 
Strict  confidence  observed. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  want  to  buy  a  profitable  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States,  communicate  with  PNPA,  Tele¬ 
graph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 

★★★PACIFIC  Northwest —Oiunty  seat 
weekly ;  Gross  $40,000.  Total  price 
$25,000.  Terms  $10,000  down ;  ma¬ 
chinery  appraised  at  $20,000— Web 
Press,  two  machines :  rare  opportunity 
for  iive  publisher.  A.  W.  Stypes  & 
Co.,  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
California. 

UNOPPOSED  weekly  and  job  shop 
near  St  Louis ;  city  of  8,500,  gross  at 
$25,000  level  and  rising.  Real  buy  at 
$13,000,  terms.  The  DIAL  Agency, 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Publications  Wanted 

MORNING  and  Evening  Newspaper 
ABC  circulation  will  buy  1  or  2  strong 
dailies  of  10,000  to  20,000  circulation. 
Preferably  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  or 
Buffalo  areas. 

MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Since  1914.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Strict¬ 
ly  confidential. 

NEWSPAPER  BUILDER.  39,  seeks 
opportunity  to  invest  in  and  manage 
small  daily  chart  area  7  or  11.  Well 
qualified  all  departments.  Publisher 
could  slow  up  or  retire  in  easy  stages. 
Box  3622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

INTERESTING  connection  as  partner 
in  old  New  York  public  relations  firm 
of  impeccable  reputation  for  ex-editor 
or  executive  with  a  little  money.  Box 
3716  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARTNERS  wanted  for  starting  Nam- 
pa-Cadwell,  Idaho,  weekly.  Box  3723, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

National  Advertising  Space 

TEST  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  LEADER 

Genesco,  N.  Y. _ 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Art  Work — Cartoons 

CARTOONS  drawn  to  order,  send  your 
ideas  or  needs  to  “Cartoons,"  Box 
3617,  Editor  &  Publisher,  for  free 
estimate. _ 

_ Job  Printing _ 

WE  HAVE  our  own  publication  print¬ 
ing  plant  and  now  have  extra  press 
and  composing  room  time  available. 
We  are  in  position  to  print  another 
monthly  or  semi-monthly  publication 
with  run  of  100,(M)0  to  200,000,  type 
size  approximately  9"  by  13",  from 
16  pages  up.  Rotary  web  magazine 
newsprint  press,  color  available  on 
50%  of  the  pages.  Mailing  facilities. 
Ontrally  located  for  mailing  in  New 
York  State  and  New  England.  Box 
No.  3717,  c/o  Bkiitor  and  Publisher, 
1475  Broadway.  New  York  36,  New 
York. 


!  LORENZ 

j  Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 

I  dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere, 

I  3^26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  CHty  6,  N.  Y, 

I  STillwell  6-0098-0099 

DISMANTLED— MOVED— ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 
TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECTALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ _ 

E.  P,  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 
Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  POLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  ^ller  Bearings  — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced 
INSPECnON  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 
12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

HOE  and  GOSS 

Single  and  Double  width  Presses. 

•  •  • 

Write  Us  your  Requirements. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 

LINOTYPEiS  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSH, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  (kjmet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 

I  TELETYPESETTER  PERFORATORS 
I  — 4  multiface  perforators,  practically 
new,  complete  with  8  point  and  5 
I  point  counting  magazines.  Box  3600, 

!  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
I  li?*-  ^  2001  W.  24,  NYC,  11. 

FOR  SALE  Teletypesetter  equipment. 
Two  Model  TPE-22  Multiface  Perfora¬ 
tors  and  one  operating  unit  for  use 
with  linotype.  Used  little  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  At  less  than  half  of 
original  cost.  Call  or  write  F.  J. 
CeithamI,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  %rv- 
ice,  Inc.,  1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  Hollycourt  5-2400. 

WE  ARE  the  largest  distributor  of 
newspaper  Turtles  in  the  World — there 
must  be  a  reason  I  Priced  $68.50  to 
$79.50.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
L.  &  B.  Sales  Company.  P.  O.  Box 
1  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Net€$print _ 

ONE  ROLL  OR  CARS — Fine  Canadian 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
ALftonquin  4-8728,  New  York  City. 

Office  Equipment 

SEND-RECEIVE 
TELETYPE  PRINTER 

Model  20.  Used  one  month.  $960 
F.O.B.  Daily  News-Tribune,  LaSalle, 
Illinois. 


Prett  Room 


64  PAGE  Cottrell  Maeazine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9*  x  12”  signa¬ 
ture.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  e'ectri- 
eal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  Turner  Printinit  Machinery. 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Clevelard 
14,  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
Chicairo — Detroit. 


SACRIFICE 

4-6  OR  8  UNIT  HOE  VERTICAI^ 
22% "  Double  Folder.  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearinir.  Kohler  Reels. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eaftle 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


82  PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS  single  width, 
22%  cut-off  with  color  fountain.  Press 
is  complete  with  Cline  control,  40 
horsepower  AC  motor,  5  horsepower 
inchingr  motor,  tosether  with  plate  fin¬ 
isher  and  casting  box  and  pump.  This 
press  is  equipped  with  compensating 
rollers  for  color  on  any  deck,  has  an 
auxiliary  40  horsepower  motor  and 
a  generous  assortment  of  press  parts, 
an  in  excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation,  available  in  December. 

Call  or  write  Gardner  J.  Thomas 
CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Marion,  Indiana 
Phone  4069 


Used  Presses 

i(  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  pres!«s  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOSS  High  Speed  Magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  press,  capable  of  producing  64 
page  comic,  32  page  tabloid.  16  page 
newspaper,  9”  x  12”  signature,  22%  ” 
cut-off.  Four  plates  wide.  Color  cylin¬ 
der.  Modernize  high  speed  folder,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  at  once.  See  operating. 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago — 
Detroit. 


24  PAGE  GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  RoUry  Press.  2 
Plate  wide.  2  color  units  on  the  third 
deck  and  a  reversible  first  impression. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Will  furnish  samples  of 
printing  on  request. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.J. 
PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 


AVAILABLE  ABOUT  DECEMBER  1 
24-PAGE  Tubular,  balloon  former: 
casting  box,  trimmer,  curved  router. 
Equipi>ed  for  4-coIor  front  and  back 
pages.  Bottom  deck  only  7  years  old, 
top  deck  only  3.  Excellently  main¬ 
tained,  top  condition.  Would  consider 
selling  16-page  and  ^page  decks  sep¬ 
arately.  The  Press  Democrat.  Santa 
Rosa,  California. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_  Pre»$  Room 


For  Sale 

16  PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press  (2 — 8-page 
units) 

23-9/16”  sheet  cut.  with  stereotype 
equipment. 

32  AND  48  page  Hoe  Web  Press  with 
double  folder,  A.C.  Motors,  22  %” 
sheet  cut. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  6’  £  8’  Make¬ 
up  Tables. 

ROYLE  &  Wesel  Flat  Routers. 

NO.  26  Vandercook  and  other  Proof 
Presses. 

MODEL  A  Intertype  with  electric  pot. 

Send  for  current  list 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  Company 
Stamford,  Conn, 


Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 
Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspai)er  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected.  Refer¬ 
ences. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


HOE  32  Page  Press 
2  Units  22%  Cutoff. 

HOE  64  Page  Press 
4  Units  23-9/16  Cutoff. 

HOE  Octuple  Press 
4  Units  22%  Cutoff. 

Substructure  &  Reels. 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 


TWO  100-h.p.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  Also  30,  36, 
40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HOE  ROTARY 
32  Page  Press 

Press  22%  Cutoff.  AC  or  DC  Drive : 
Stereotype  available. 

TOMPKINS 
712  South  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III. 


PRESS  motor  40  hp.  variable  speed. 
220  volts.  50  cycles.  1450  R.P.M.  at 
full  speed.  Replaced  by  larger  motor. 
$600.  Ventura  County  Star-Free 
Press,  Ventura,  California. 


2-UNITS  for  Unitubler  Press.  One 
unit  has  color  deck.  Available  now. 
Good  mechanical  condition.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  inquire  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.  422  West 
8th  St.,  Kansas  City  5.  Missouri. 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21%"  cut-off  press  available  now. 
Also  44”  metal  pot  and  Pony  pump. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


ROBERTSON  17  galley  camera,  good 
lens,  complete.  Quote.  Times-Gazette. 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 


STA-HI  Ma.'ter  Former  wanted.  State 
price,  age,  location.  Summit  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


ASSISTANT 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
LARGE  Southern  City  might  need  In 
near  future  as-sistant  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man.  This  man  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  press 
room  operations  including  extensive 
use  of  both  spot  and  process  color  on 
letter  press.  Also  must  be  able  to  get 
along  with  men  and  know  how  to 
handle  them.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  In  answering  give  com¬ 
plete  details  regarding  present  work — 
experience  and  age.  Must  be  able  to 
furnish  satisfactory  references.  All 
answers  held  confidential.  Write  Box 
3713  Editor  £  Publisher. 

for  September  11,  1954 


HELP  WANTED 

/Idministrative 


CHANCE  OF  A 
LIFETIME 

FOR  THE  man  who  seeks  substantial 
rewards  for  proven  experience  and 
performance  in  top,  all-around  opera¬ 
tion  of  small  daily.  Publisher’s  job 
in  one  of  Chart  Area  4’s  most  enter¬ 
prising.  growing  cities  requires  sound 
knowledge  of  administration,  display, 
classified,  circulation,  editorial  and 
backshop  operations,  with  ability  to 
monitor  overhead  in  all  departments 
while  producing  lineage  and  a  bright, 
clean  newspaper  six  days  weekly.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  enough  years  and  ability 
to  show — as  well  as  direct — heads  of 
all  departments.  Overall  small  news¬ 
paper  background  probably  requisite 
because  of  variegated  responsibilities 
but  outlook  must  not  be  “small  town.” 
Write  particulars  to  Box  3707,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


KEY  small  California  daily  needs 
Business  Manager  who  will  also  direct 
advertising  department  promotions. 
Must  be  35  to  50  years  old  with  10 
years  ad  experience.  Sun-Star,  Merced. 


_ Classified  Adverthing _ 

ASSISTANT  Classified  Manager,  male. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  move  up. 
Midwest  daily  18.000.  Box  3404,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR 
The  best  salesman  in  the  business  1 
If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  write 
good  copy  in  handling  our  regular  ac¬ 
counts  and  in  developing  new  business 
— YOU  are  the  man  for  us  I  Good 
salary,  bonus  and  car  allowance.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  i>erson.  30,000-40,000  Eastern 
daily.  Box  3403,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

MALE  or  FEMALE  for  large 
metropolitan  eastern  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Must 
know  classified  and  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  field. 
Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Good  salary. 
Write  fully  giving  age  with 
your  complete  background 
and  availability.  Box  3627. 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Man  capable  of  organizing 
and  operating  Classified  Advertising 
Department  on  Eastern  Seaboard  daily 
of  26,000  circulation  in  city  of  100,- 
000.  Must  be  resourceful,  ambitious 
and  energetic.  Salary  open.  We  feel 
that  our  classified  lineage  can  be 
doubled.  Tell  us  why  you  think  you 
are  the  man  to  do  the  job.  Address 
Box  3616,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


BIG  EAS’TERN  paper  wants  Class¬ 
ified  Manager  with  top  experience. 
Prefer  one  with  good  siz^  paper 
background,  ready  to  step  up. 
Salary  and  percentage.  State  full 
qualifications,  references,  past 
earnings.  All  replies  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3715,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVER’TISING  manager  to  comple¬ 
ment  33  year  old  Publisher  of  Edi¬ 
torial  and  Promotional  bent.  En¬ 
thusiasm  a  must,  ability  desired  on 
my  three  weeklies.  Box  3708,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman,  with  experience 
in  layouts,  by  10,000  circulation  daily. 
Give  full  details,  including  experience, 
references,  availability,  remuneration 
in  first  letter.  G.  P.  Marvin.  Beatrice. 
Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 


GOOD  OPENING  for  wideawake,  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesman  under 
40  who  can  really  sell  planned  adver¬ 
tising  to  retailers ;  state  age.  educa¬ 
tion,  experience.  100,000  city  popula¬ 
tion.  central  west.  Box  3613,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


The  PERSONNEL  YOU  WANT 
May  Be  Listed  in  These  Pages. 

SEND  REPLIES  NOW  — WE 
FORWARD  THEM  POST-HASTE 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising 

COMBINATION  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  man  or  woman  wanted  by 
prize  winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
Western  North  Carolina.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Write  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  training.  Box 
3501,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on  medi¬ 
um-sized  operation  in  Chart  Area  3. 
Must  be  capable  of  personally  selling 
special  promotions  and  directing  small 
staff.  Good  salary,  plus  bonus.  Box 
3601,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— To  head 
4  man  department  on  12,000  daily. 
Must  be  working  manager  able  to  sell, 
layout  and  service  as  well  as  direct 
department  in  all  phases.  Salary  to 
start  $160  weekly,  increases  commen¬ 
surate  with  obtained  results.  This  job 
requires  man  with  aggressive  person¬ 
ality  who  is  willing  to  work  against 
strong  competition.  Prefer  successful 
man  in  his  early  forties  who  is  on  his 
way  up  from  smaller  paper,  not  on 
his  way  down  from  a  bigger  one. 
Write  Box  3602,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  salesman  for  two  man 
display  department  on  small  daily  in 
growing  community  in  scenic  north¬ 
west,  thirty  miles  from  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  Must  be  a  high  prtH 
ducer,  experienced  in  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  and  good  layout  and 
copy  writing.  Good  pay  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  M.  D. 
Glover,  The  Daily  Inter  Lake,  Kali- 
spell,  Montana  giving  complete  back¬ 
ground.  salary  expectation  and  date  of 
availability. 


ADVERTISING  Salesman  for  small 
afternoon  daily  in  North  Carolina. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Could  use  young  man  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience.'  Good  pay,  ideal  working 
conditions.  Write,  giving  age.  educa¬ 
tion.  experience,  availability  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  to  Manager,  Daily  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 


ADVBHl’nSING  Salesman  —  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  layouts  needed  at  once. 
Afternoon  daily  with  11,500  circula¬ 
tion.  Only  newspaper  in  county  seat 
city  of  30,000.  Ideal  working  climate 
and  living  conditions.  In  Virginia. 
State  fully  all  about  yourself,  experi¬ 
ence  and  starting  salary  expected. 
Box  3730,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  5.000  daily  growing  12.- 
000  city.  Ideas,  writing,  layouts.  To 
$75,  incentive,  advancement.  Details 
to  Manager,  Newton  (Kansas)  Kansan. 


WE  NEED  FULLTIME  SALESMEN 
INTERES'TED  in  earning  $150  to 
$360  weekly,  selling  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Protected  territories  now  avail¬ 
able  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Illinois.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Male 
or  female,  age  25  to  40.  Car  neces¬ 
sary.  Must  be  willing  to  travel  with¬ 
in  100  miles  from  your  present  home. 
Submit  references,  personal  data,  edu¬ 
cation,  sales  experience,  etc.  Editor  £ 
Publisher.  Box  3701. 


Editorial 


HOME  ECONOMICS  and  fashion  edi¬ 
tor.  200.000  to  250,000  circulation 
field.  Full  details  first  letter.  Will  be 
in  Midwest  for  possible  interviews 
early  September.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  3503,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Editor  for  afternoon,  Sunday 
(bily.  Job  demanding.  Prefer  young 
man  from  west,  middle  west.  Pleaae 
send  schooling,  experience,  samples  of 
work,  references.  Managing  editor, 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


EXPERIENCED  librarian  for  metro¬ 
politan  morning  paper.  Guide  scale 
$84  to  $112.  Box  3615,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIAL  writer  and  editor  for 
encyclopedia.  Good  educational  teek- 
ground  needed  plus  editing  experience 
in  business,  industry,  economics  and 
agriculture.  Give  salary  expected  and 
full  details.  Write  Franklin  J.  Meine. 
Editor-in-Chief,  American  Peoples  Bn- 
eycloi)edla,  179  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  Illinois. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Editorial _ 

NEED  at  once  Managing  Editor.  Man 
and  wife  team  preferred.  Man  for  ad 
■oliciting,  wife  for  office  work,  news 
writing.  Old  established  county  seat 
weekly.  Top  pay  for  team  who  quali¬ 
fies.  Banner,  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 


EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter  for 
society  department.  For  details  con¬ 
tact — Nelson  A.  Lindenfield,  News 
Editor,  The  News  Palladium,  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan. 


"SPORTS  WRITER  of  two  to  four 
years  experience ;  with  imagination 
and  ability  to  develop  sports  programs ; 
on  newspaper  in  mid-western  city  of 
60,000,  college  and  high  schools;  one 
with  ability  to  write  column,  promote 
sports  and  to  cultivate  clientele.  Prefer 
young  man  now  stymied  in  some 
sports  department.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  advancement  with  re¬ 
sults.  Box  3618,  Editor  &  Publisher” 


WESTCHESTER.  Editorial  Assistant- 
Reporter.  Strong  in  layout  and  make¬ 
up  with  ability  to  originate  and  write 
feature  stories  and  cover  county  news. 
Exciting  opportunity  on  new  100,000 
circulation  county — wide  weekly.  Write 
to  New  York  office ;  The  Westchester 
Forecast,  434  Broadway,  New  York  13, 
or  phone  WAIker  6-1655.  Replies  held 
confidential. 


CITY  EDITOR,  40.000  Indiana  Daily. 
Strong  P.M.  MUST  have  Indiana 
background  or  experience.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person  with  ability, 
initiative  and  enterprise.  Younger 
man  desired  but  must  have  enough 
experience  to  swing  job.  Permanent, 
chance  to  advance.  Give  education, 
qualifications,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  3604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — For  afternoon  dally 
in  25,000  sports-minded  Central  Ohio 
city.  Send  background,  experience  and 
samples  of  work  to  Managing  Editor, 
Eagle-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


WIRE  BIDITOR  in  Wisconsin  city  of 
80,000  population.  Experienced  man  or 
will  train  J-school  graduate.  State 
references,  salary  requirements.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Record-Herald,  Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


COPYREADER  for  rim  of  fast-mov¬ 
ing  desk  on  Florida  morning  daily. 
Prefer  young  experienced  man  with 
knack  for  good  headlines  and  speed. 
Box  3727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  with  imagi¬ 
nation,  energy,  writing  ability  wanted 
by  _  growing  prize-winning  northern 
Ohio  weekly.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  availability.  Box  3704, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  opijortunity — for  news- 
re^rter  working  on  small  Michigan 
daily  who  is  interested  in  joining  radio 
news-staff.  Attractive  salary  for  re¬ 
liable,  experienced  man.  Apply  WFDF, 
Flint. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  key  spot 
on  prize-winning  daily  of  16,000  in 
Chart  area  6.  Write  references  and 
starting  salary  in  first  letter.  Box 
3720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY,  growing, 
needs  2  staffers — photography,  report¬ 
ing,  advertising.  Select  your  combi¬ 
nation.  Working  here  is  terrific  ex¬ 
perience.  Times.  Forest  Lake.  Min¬ 
nesota. 


REPORTER  for  women’s  news  and 
some  features.  Prefer  girl  with  back¬ 
ground  or  experience  in  Chart  Areas 
8  or  9.  Good  pay.  Write  all  details 
including  references,  present  earnings 
or  salary  requirements.  Transcript, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 


REPORTER — desk  man  for  six-day 
daily.  Can  use  beginner.  J-school 
graduate.  Job  now  open.  Prefer  Mid- 
westerner.  Kearney  Hub,  Kearney, 
Nebraska. 


REWRI'TE  MAN,  reporter  for  Cath¬ 
olic  desk  of  religious  news  agency. 
Good  knowledge  of  Catholic  Church 
and  top  notch  rewrite  ability  necessary. 
Give  full  details  including  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  3734,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

ASSISTANT  womans  editor,  to  beip 
develop  lively,  interesting  womens 
pages,  not  social  trivia.  Standard  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Ogden,  Utah. 

SIX  DAY  morning  newspaper  has 
opening  for  news  editor  and  reporter. 
Write  full  details  including  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  R.  H.  Johnson,  Daily  Rocket, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 

SIX  DAY,  23,000  Evening  newspaper 
in  Ohio  wants  experienced  general  re¬ 
porter.  Excellent  opi>ortunity  for  a 
good  man.  Contact :  E.  C.  Lapping, 
Editor,  The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 

SMALL  central  New  York  afternoon 
daily  has  immediate  opening  for  si>orts 
and  general  news  writer.  Write  Box 
3745,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  with  photo¬ 
graphic  and  Fairchild  experience  or 
willingness  to  learn  same.  General  re¬ 
porting  experience  also  desirable. 
Daily  6,500  in  Chart  Area  8.  Box 
3718  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED  at  once  experienced  sports 
editor.  The  Frankfort  Morning  Times, 
Frankfort,  Indiana. 

WANTED  male  reporter-photographer 
for  bureau  or  city  staff  work.  No 
floaters.  One  year  experience  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Chart  area  2.  Box 
3722,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  REPORTER,  columnist,  for 
growing  Ohio  weekly.  Good  deal  for 
right  gal.  Box  3705,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  man  with  college  background 
and  a  little  experience  for  reporting 
job  on  small  daily.  Draft  exempt,  un¬ 
married.  Box  3724,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photo  Engraving 

ENGRAVING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
METROPOLITAN  City  would  like  to 
contact  man  with  complete  Photo  En¬ 
graving  exiwrience  who  could  act  as 
assistant  Foreman  with  the  idea  in 
mind  if  opportunity  presents  itself  and, 
applicant  is  capable  to  some  day  be¬ 
coming  foreman.  Would  need  to  know 
complete  details  about  Process  and 
Spot  Color  engravings.  In  writing 
about  experience  give  in  detail  ex¬ 
perience  with  color  work  as  well  as 
regular  engraving  work.  Also  give  ref¬ 
erences.  Answers  kept  confidential. 
Write  to  Box  3711  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 


SALESMAN 

Fairchild  SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Excellent  opportunity  for  top- 
notch  man  experienced  in  both 
the  advertising  and  news  func¬ 
tions  of  smaller  newspaper 
publications.  Good  knowledgre 
of  photography  required.  Age 
— 28  to  40.  Salary  plus  ex¬ 
penses. 

Convenient  interviews  will  be 
arranged  in  your  area  if  you 
qualify. 

Submit  complete  re¬ 
sume  stating  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  references 
and  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to : 

Mr.  R.  C.  McPherson 

FAIRCHILD 
Camera  &  Instrument  Corp 
Room  1057 
I  1 1  West  Washington  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST,  card  holder  preferred — 
Upstate  New  York  daily  newspapers — 
references  please.  Write  Box  3608, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

LARGE  Southern  city  would  like  to 
contact  a  man  who  could  serve  as  as¬ 
sistant  composing  room  foreman  and 
be  able  to  take  complete  charge  when 
the  occasion  arises.  Must  know  all 
about  composing  room  equipment  and 
know  how  to  get  along  with  other  em¬ 
ployes  and  be  able  to  direct  their 
activities.  This  is  quite  a  large  opera¬ 
tion  and  offers  good  opixjrtunity  to 
right  man.  Give  complete  details  about 
experience  and  age.  Will  want  good 
references.  Answers  held  confidential. 
Address  letters  to  Box  3712  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  For 
California  evening  daily  in  20.000  cir¬ 
culation  class.  Rapidly  growing  area. 
Good  salary.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  complete  personal  statistics,  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  Box  3739. 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


INSTRUCTION 


ClaBsified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  "JUST  HAPPEN”  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  In  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  160.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $3.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


Free  Lance  Writers 


"PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF . . .  7” 
Over  2,700  markets  are  buying  from 
free  lance  writers.  The  staff  of  the 
world’s  largest  writers’  magazine  helps 
new  writers  break  into  tbis  field.  For 
FREE  details  plus  a  FREE  copy  of 
WRITER'S  DIGEST,  write  Clark  Rob¬ 
erts,  Writer’s  Digest,  22  E.  12th 
Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
Newspaper  accountant  —  Advertising 
and  business  office  experience  plus 
specialist  in  newsprint  and  waste  ac¬ 
countability.  Over  20  years’  service 
on  2  large  dailies  in  chain  organiza¬ 
tion.  Minimum  $6,500.  Desire  change 
to  Chart  Areas  2  or  6.  Box  3612, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


POSITION  by  mature  man  on  produc¬ 
tion  traffic  and  newsprint  handling. 
Experience  on  two  metropolitan  dailies 
and  on  national  weekly  supplements. 
Have  record  of  savings.  Can  furnish 
references.  Box  3728,  EMitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


ASSISTANT  Cartoonist  with  7  years 
experience  in  adventure  and  humor 
strips.  4  years  in  my  present  position 
on  nationally  syndicated  strip.  Box 
3732,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


OVERLOADED  Circulation  Man  doing 
work  of  CM,  City,  Country,  Super¬ 
visor,  and  Promotion  Men.  ’Thus  im¬ 
pairing  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
Will  settle  for  any  one  position  where 
thoroughness  counts.  Now  earning  one 
to  one  twenty-five  per  week.  Write 
Box  3435,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  Assistant  Manager  on 
merged  paper  seeks  immediate  con¬ 
nection.  Thirty  years  successful  expe¬ 
rience.  Can  change  to  or  invigorate 
Little  Merchant  organization  and  show 
steady  growth  through  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Know  single  mail,  traffic, 
country  and  promotion  in  all  cate¬ 
gories.  ABC  figures  prove  ability. 
Best  references.  Box  3619,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MATURE  man  with  experience  on  two 
metropolitan  dailies  seeks  position  as 
manager  in  smaller  city.  Have  held 
most  of  the  positions  in  circulation 
department.  Can  furnish  references. 
Box  3729,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Clas$ified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
PAST  records  show  consistent  Kains. 
Now  manager  on  Metropolitan  Daily, 
seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes  chal- 
lenee,  therefore  can  handle  any  sire 
operation.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
thirty  days.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  3226,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  Classified  Mana^rer  now 
employed  desires  change  to  classified 
manager  on  small  daily.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily,  38,  college,  sober.  References.  Pre¬ 
fer  Florida  or  Northwest,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  any  genuine  offer.  Write  details 
Box  3731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  Classified  ad  manager  with 
outstanding  records  wants  to  locate 
with  paper  50.000  circulation  or  larger 
in  Eastern  part  of  Chart  Area  6.  Also 
have  business  and  personnel  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Box  3726,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

attention  PUBLISHERS! 

ADVERTISING  man  with  seasoned 
background  available  for  managerial 
post  (either  local  or  national).  Expe¬ 
rience  covers  promotional  food  activity 
as  well  as  national  representation.  Can 
act  as  assistant  to  publisher  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Middleaged,  married. 
Prefer  city  of  60,000  to  100.000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Interviews  invited.  References 
of  high  quality  furnished.  Write  Box 
3531.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ESTABLISHED  book  columnist  will 
supply  weekly  column  free  to  several 
more  small  newspapers.  Box  3320. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  Four 
years’  experience  Northwest  dailies, 
looking  for  position  with  newspaper, 
house  organ,  specialized  publication : 
go  anywhere.  Box  3327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  Editor,  daily  65,000  seeks  new 
job.  Write  Box  3460,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSA-nLE  WRITER.  16  years  from 
Cub  to  Editor’s  duties  on  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  16,000,  also  active  executive  Air 
Craft  pilot  with  current  certificates, 
in  ONI  World  War  II,  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  aviation  writer.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  8446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-BOOK  REVIEWER.  |5. 
Proven  weekly  feature  with  promo¬ 
tional  aids,  by  exiierienced  newspa¬ 
perman.  Free  trial  offer.  Box  3416. 
jEditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  single,  young.  BA.  draft 
exempt,  five  years’  experience,  most 
beats,  general,  features,  now  in  Chart 
Area  6,  wants  work  with  daily  or 
news  service.  Photo.,  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Ifcx  3523.  Editor  &  _Publisher. 
pOR’TS  WRITER.  28.  3  ^ars~  dS^ 
lies.  Mature,  experienced,  capable, 
^x  3635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  BIG  city  ain’t  what  it’s  supi>osed 
to  be.  Young  sports  writer-editor 
wants  to  get  back  to  medium  sized 
daily.  Proven  record.  Top  references. 
Can  cure  your  headaches  for  good. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  3516,  Iklitor  & 
Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ate.  Box  8630,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I^ho.  Phone  2393R. 


ft  Publisher. 


Box  3620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


train  inexperienced,  inexpensive  ftrad- 


w  uoiijr  CAptfriVIlCV.  V  Cl,  Z  l, 

sinsrle,  Phi  BeU  Kappa.  M.A.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Box  3331.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


8611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nomically.  Solid  Background.  $12- 
16.000  class.  Box  3609.  Edi 
Publisher. 


WIDELY-experienced  newsman,  Time- 
Life  freelance,  seeks  Euroman  assign¬ 
ments.  (correspondence,  commentary, 
special  reports)  from  publications, 
syndicates,  public  relations  firms.  Flu¬ 
ent  French  and  Spanish.  John  J. 
Bloomfield,  Wagons-Lits  Cook,  Gre- 
noble,  France. 

YOUNG  college  graduate.  24.  seeks 
news  opportunity — salary  secondary. 
Box  3530,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter-deskman  seeks 
PM  spot.  Chart  Areas  2.  8,  4  or  6. 
Competent,  responsible.  Three  years 
reporting:  one,  desk.  J-Grad,  vet. 
single.  Box  8628.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYDESK  job  wanted  by  reporter ; 
12  years  on  large,  small  dailies. 
Worked  on  sports  and  city  desk.  MA. 
89,  married.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  10, 
11,  12.  Box  3632,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


EDITED  small  Midwest  daily  two 
years.  Familiar  all  phases.  Want 
spot  on  larger  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
3607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


From  one  publisher  to  another: 
EXCELLENT  OPPOR’TUNITY 
For  you  to  acquire  editor  or  assistant 


YOUNG  man  with  about  ten  years 
experience  on  all  beats,  wire  desk, 
and  four  years  as  editor  of  7,000 
circulation  evening  paper.  Good  edi¬ 
torial  and  column  writer.  One  of  his 
columns  published  by  Readers  Digest. 
Also  knows  photography.  Married, 
two  children,  Protestant,  good  mor- 
als,_  4  years  in  Navy,  2  years  college, 
native  of  Nebraska.  Desire  to  locate 
this  man  where  he  will  have  better 
future.  Due  to  circumstances  he  it 
at  top  of  ladder  here. 

Write  in  full  confidence  to 
Harry  W.  Haines,  Publisher 
Courier  News.  Blytheville.  Arkansas 


EDITOR- WRITER,  6  years  experience 
newspaper  and  magazine.  Can  handle 
house  organ  type  publication  start  to 
finish.  Photography.  Box  3417,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

SKILLED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion  :  thorough  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho- 
^raphy,  philately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  3423,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  HANDYMAN.  BA,  MA. 
who  has  done  2  years  of  rewrite, 
editing,  press-supervision,  layout,  an 
occasional  editorial,  review  and  article 
for  fanious  weekly  journal  of  opinion 
is  seeking  job  in  magazine  or  brok 
publishing.  Ago  28,  Vet.  Box  8617, 
Blditor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

^  COPYREADER.  6  edition,  over  100,- 
000  Mks  change.  Chart  Area  2.  AB 
English,  1  Law,  3  years  daily  experi- 
Q.  ence.  Box  3539,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

—  EDITOR  and  Ad  man,  now  located 
well,  wants  to  locate  himself  better, 
n  Box  3524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Managing 
Editor  16.000  and  6,000  dailies  31 
years :  U.P.  bureau  manager :  Prince- 
_  ton  high  _  honors,  history  major :  age 

32 :  married :  references,  all  employers, 
g  P.  H.  Bradford,  224  8th  Street  West, 
g  Kalispell.  Montana. 

FARM  EDI’TOR  experienced  all  phases 
_  newspapering.  Seeks  permanent  change, 
y  Box  3510,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

J;  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  em- 
..  phasis  on  photos  seeks  job  on  medium 
j.  or  large  P.M.  daily  Chart  Area  12. 
Available  immediately.  21  years’  ex- 
iwrience,  routine  news  and  photo  as- 
_  signments,  school  activities,  features. 

,.  34,  single,  car.  Bex  3518.  Editor  ft 

,  Publisher. 

’  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  31. 

_  vet,  BA  in  journalism,  31  years  news 
g  and  features,  some  desk.  Desires  eve- 
,  ning  daily  or  radio  news  in  Chart 
.  Areas  2,  3,  or  6.  Box  8632,  Editor  ft 
,  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 24,  six  years'  experi- 
^  ence,  daily;  general  assismment,  court 
p  features,  sports,  rewrite,  etc.  Top  ref¬ 
erences;  don't  drink.  Write  Box  3621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT  Sports  writer,  3  years  dailies. 
Wants  spot  in  live  sjiorta  town.  Chart 
area  4.  College  grad.  Vet,  Single,  age 

29.  R.  S.  Brown,  2121  Avenue  I,  Fort 
Madison.  Iowa. 

AWAY  FROM  BIG  CI’TY 
REPORTER,  daily  and  weekly  experi-  * 
ence,  wants  suburban  position.  kHiil 
time,  or  part  time  if  opportunity  for  ] 
other  work  nearby.  New  England  only.  , 
Excellent  background,  and  references.  . 
Write  box  3733,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  , 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  Managing  iJdi- 
tor.  12,000  city.  Ready  for  bigger  op-  ] 
portunity.  Qualified  to  direct  staff,  op-  ^ 
oration  of  small  medium  daily.  Know,  t 
value  promotion.  Young  (32),  married.  ^ 
AB-J.  Seek  West  Coast  spot.  Box  3726,  i 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  ] 

CAPABLE,  accurate  newsman,  seeks 
job  on  lar^  or  medium-sized  daily.  — 
Vet.  28,  married,  B.  A.  detrree.  4  years  C 
on  larire  dailies,  covering  all  beats,  re-  P 
write,  features.  Available  immediately.  1 
Box  3706.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ^ 

COPYREADER,  34,  married.  Six  years  P 
experience.  Competent.  Top  recommen-  * 
dations.  Just  back  from  Europe  news  'Z 
job.  Prefer  to  settle  in  Chart  Area  2.  ^ 

Box  3737,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  f' 

in 

EDITOR,  currently  doing  all  writing,  f' 
headwriting,  make  up,  etc.,  for  sue-  M 
cessful  weekly.  Primarily  interested  , 
editorial  writing.  Prefer  Chart  Area  “ 
2.  Married.  Family.  Box  3746.  Editor  E 
ft  Publisher.  B 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  desires  relocate  ? 
south,  southwest  or  west;  sinjrle,  over  j 
years'  daily  experience  preneral  as-  1? 
sifrnments.  features.  Woman's  Pajre  ^ 
Editor :  J-Grad  Write  520  S.W.  27 
Road,  Miami  4.*;,  Florida.  ^ 

OUTDOORS  Writer.  10  years  AP  ^ 
sports.  Married.  42,  loyal,  zestful.  Pre-  P' 
fer  Northwest.  Box  3702,  Editor  ft  „ 
Publisher.  M 

REPORTER,  beginner,  27,  B.A.  5  ~ 
months  _  editorial  experience  on  New  _ 
York  City  paper.  Strong  on  features,  a 
general  assignments.  Prefer  job  in  pr 
Chart  area  2.  3,  4.  Box  3740,  Editor  28 
ft  Publisher. 

REPOR'TER,  deskman,  two  years  ex-  A 
perience.  Courts,  featur«»s.  General  as-  tit 
sijrnment  Midwest  daily.  Vet,  24.  or 
sinirle,  BS  Journalism.  Prefer  Chart 
area  1,  2,  but  will  travel  anywhere. 

Box  3744,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  j  ^ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Editorial 

EMPLOY  bUJ  reporter,  sub-editor,  85, 
widest  experience  cities  to  100,000,  de- 
sira  editorship  city  10,000-40.000. 
Chart  area  10.  11  or  12  preferred. 
Married,  one  child,  veteran.  Capable 
supervisor,  good  writer.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  permanent.  Box  3738.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPOR’TER,  Photographer  -  Veteran, 
single,  27,  Missouri  U.  grad,  18  months 
on  courthouse,  general  news  beat  for 
10,000  rounty  seat  daily.  Seeks  job  on 
larger  daily  or  large  weekly.  Box  3721, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-27-Vet.  single  —  3  years 
diversified  experience  with  small 
daily  and  Army  PIO.  Desires  spot  with 
medium  sized  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  3735.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEVEN  YEARS  American  wire  ser- 
viTC  fareast  all  positions  from  sub- 


— ™  iiioiiaKsi.  oirong 

sports,  features,  re-write  seeking  chai- 
lenging  desk  or  reportorial  post  with 


TWO  YEARS  as  general  reporter  for 


Photography 


imaginative.  Can  write. 


Prom  otion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ni  jvuriiBiinm.  BuptrrviBvu 

MA.  married,  89.  Box 


Mechanical 
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vrxvirexv  -  CiUiLor  -  pursuinsr 

MFA  seeks  beginning  job  on  small 
daily.  Box  3714  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


nica  iv,  n-i  _  Human,  au  marxup  or 
makeup  also  job  experience.  Age  66, 
married.  sober,  non-union.  T.  P. 
Roper,  4703  E.  9th.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  E  &  P  Staff 

(While  Robert  U.  Brown  is  on  vacation.) 

Walter  Winchell  set  the  stage  weekly  Plainsman  at  Zachary, 
for  his  appearance  before  the  La.,  says  the  editor  of  the  lat- 
McCarthy  censure  committee  by  ter  paper. 


telling  his  Sunday  night  TV 
audience  that  James  “Scotty” 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Joseph  Alsop  had  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  Senate  committee 
in  their  refusal  to  divulge 
sources  of  information. 

Our  Washington  man,  Jim 
Butler,  looked  into  the  facts 
on  the  case  and  reported,  as 
follows : 

When  Secretary  Stevens  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Pentagon  after 
the  famous  McCarthy  chicken 
dinner  at  which  principles  of 
agreement  were  compounded,  he 
met  with  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridg- 
way,  Struve  Hensel,  Roger 
Kyes  and  a  few  others  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  event.  Reston  wrote 
a  story  that  evening  (includ¬ 
ing  names  of  conferees)  saying 
Stevens  thought  he  had  won  a 
victory  in  which  everybody  else 
recognized  retreat. 

On  the  stand  Stevens  said  he 
had  no  such  meeting.  Roy  Cohn 
asked  Reston  to  testify  under 
oath  in  private  meeting  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  his  story. 
Reston  agreed,  only  under 
subpoena.  Thomas  Prewitt,  Ray 
Jenkins’  assistant,  asked  Res¬ 
ton  to  disclose  his  sources  and 
when  Reston  declined,  Prewitt 
promptly  withdrew  the  question. 
So  the  issue  wasn’t  tested  either 
in  committee  or  in  the  Senate. 
*  *  « 

Eight  years  ago  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Los  Angeles  estab¬ 
lished  a  newspaper,  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Forum,  and 
staffed  it  with  experienced 
newsmen.  It  folded  Sept.  10 
with  the  explanation  that  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  dropping 
since  the  Republicans  came  to 
power  in  Washington. 

*  *  ^ 

Death,  injury  and  several 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  staffers  took  a  holiday  in 
Emergency  Hospital  the  night 
of  Sept.  3. 

What  the  newspaper  had  in 
mind  was  a  “don’t-let-this-hap- 
pen-to-you”  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  urging  safety  over  the 
Labor  Day  weekend.  But  noth¬ 
ing  happened  to  make  such  a 
story. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  journalistic  adage, 
“Names  make  news,”  applies  to 
the  New  York  Times  or  the 


Mrs.  Roland  (Malva)  Huson 
took  occasion  to  point  out  in  a 
rather  adroit  way  that  while 
small-town  papers  do  use  per¬ 
sonal  items  (often  the  butt  of 
jokes  by  the  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies),  so  do  the  big  papers.  Her 
editorial  said: 

“The  New  York  Times  owes 
much  of  its  fame  to  reputed 
adherence  to  its  slogan,  ‘All  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print.’  But 
does  it  actually  live  up  to  that 
reputation?  For  example,  did 
the  New  York  Times  print,  as 
The  Plainsman  did,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  news? 

“  ‘Rev.  John  0.  Hopper  has 
resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Zoar 
Baptist  church.’ 

“No  the  Times  gave  no  space 
to  that  news.  Instead  it  ran 
many  pages  of  items  such  as 
this: 

“  ‘The  engagement  has  been 
announced  of  Miss  Blossom 
Sondra  Custer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Custer  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  to  Dr.  Martin  Gluck,  also 
of  Brooklyn.’ 

“That  girl  has  a  nice  name, 
hasn’t  she?  But  does  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  change  it  to  Blossom 
Gluck  have  greater  significance 
to  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  the  Rev.  Hopper’s  giving 
up  a  21-year  post  to  take  the 
pulpit  of  a  younger  man  who  is 
going  into  the  air  corps  to  serve 
as  chaplain? 

“On  that  point,  we  will  let 
the  Times  go  its  way — and  we 
will  go  ours. 

“There  is  simply  no  news¬ 
paper  anywhere  big  enough  to 
report  all  that  is  worthwhile 
in  the  character  and  deeds  of 
the  people  of  this  community.” 
*  ♦  * 

CHARLES  J.  LEWIN  editor 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  which  weather¬ 
ed  the  storm  and  continued  its 
record  of  having  published  for 
104  years  without  loss  of  a  day 
of  publication,  filed  his  objec¬ 
tions  with  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  weather  bureau  to 
the  use  of  feminine  names  to 
designate  hurricanes. 

“Such  lighthearted,  facetious 
application  of  women’s  names 
to  death-dealing  Juggernauts  of 
nature  is  inappropriate  and  an 
insult  to  persons  affected  by 
disaster,”  he  telegraphed. 

As  many  a  headline  said : 
Carol  was  no  lady. 
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S«pt.  12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic,  Hotel  Berkshire,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  17-19 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  18th 
annual.  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Sept.  17-19 — Maryland  Press  Association  and  DelMarVa  Press 
Association,  joint  meeting,  George  Washington  Hotel,  Ocean  City, 
Md. 

Sept.  17-19 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Fall  confer¬ 
ence,  Banner  Lodge,  Moodus,  Conn. 

Sept.  19-21— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-22 — Western  Classified  Association,  annual  convention, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada,  7th  annual  convention,  Sheraton-Mount  Royal  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Sept.  24 — Minnesota  Editors'  Short  Course,  37th  annual.  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  26-29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

Sept.  27-29 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  25th 
annual  meeting,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  1-3 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Albany, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Oct.  1-2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Madison,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  2 — Newspaperboy  Day. 

Oct.  4-12 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Oct.  4-5 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Oct.  6-9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Grove  Park, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  8-9 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Penn-Harrls  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  14-17 — National  Editorial  Association,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  16-19 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual 
convention,  Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite,  Calif. 

Oct.  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Oct,  18-19 — Western  Regional,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Oct.  21-22— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  40th  annual  meeting, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Bettor  Newspaper  Institute, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  22-23 — Maine  Press  Association,  University  of  Maine,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Oct.  24-25 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  24-25— Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers,  annual  meeting. 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 


lllLfll  lilinDfR 

A/c^oiiaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Keyboard  big  display  and  heads  profitably 


on  a  Wide  Range  LINOTYPE  Mixer 
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The  most  intricate  big  display  matter 
can  be  set  quickly  and  easily  on  a  Wide 
Range  Model  35  Linotype  Mixer.  No 
time-consuming  saw  work  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  mixing  types  from  two  adjacent 
magazines  is  so  simple — a  flick  of  a  lever 
is  all  that's  required. 

No  other  mixer  has  the  main  magazine 
range  of  a  Model  35  Linotype.  With 
wide  90-channel  magazines  you  have  1 8 
extra  channels  to  keyboard  display  char¬ 


Exclusive  Linotype  One-Turn  Shift 
—  fastest  on  any  mixer— makes  shift- 
inK  macazines  a  matter  of  seconds 
on  a  modem  Wide  Range  Linotype 
Model  35  Mixer. 


acters  through  normal  24  pt.  and  36-pt. 
condensed,  plus  special  characters  and 
superior  figures. 

With  wide  72-channel  magazines,  you 
can  set  through  normal  36  pt.  and  48-pt. 
condensed.  Model  36  with  its  auxiliaries 
gives  you  sizes  up  to  60-pt.  condensed. 
Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engi¬ 
neer  to  tell  you  about  the  full  profit¬ 
making  potential  of  modem  Wide  Range 
Linotype  Mixers. 
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In  San  Francisco  The  News  delivers  circulation 
where  it  counts— in  the  heart  of  the  Primary 
San  Francisco  Market  where  sales  are  made. 

San  Francisco  advertisers  who  sell  to  the 
lucrative  family  market  know  The  News  is  the 
paper  that  pays  because  it  gets  into  the  home 
and  stays  there .... 


Follow  the  lead  of 
San  Francisco  retailers 
whose  interest  is  to  sell 
merchandise  at  a  profit. 


RETAIL 

OROCERY  ADVERTISING 

FIRST  6  MONTHS,  1954 


(E)  THE  NEWS 

540,670 

-1-1 36,075 

(E)  CALL-BULLETIN 

574,415 

+  130,052 

M.  CHRONICLE 

122,954 

+25,154 

M.  EXAMINER 

111,667 

+  30,395 

S.  CHRONICLE 

12,718 

—2,185 

S.  EXAMINER 

4,466 

—  10,142 

Your  advertising  message  hits  home  when  it  goes  home  with 

The  San  Francisco  News 

San  Francisco’s  Leading  HOME  NEWSpaper 


Source:  Media  Records 
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